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Gothic, it is unlikely that we shall 
truly understand the mastery of Pear- 
son. 

Certainly many people have felt 
challenged, in fact assaulted, by 
Butterfield's architecture. Dr Thomp- 
son has himself hud to do n good 
deal of work exposing and challeng- 
ing the preponderance of conven- 
tional opinion. Jokes about the 
streaky bacon style and the patent 


Rugby School Chapel (c 1860-70). 
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William Butterfield 

526pp. Roulledgc and Kegan Paul. 

£ 10 . 

and awful ugliness of Keble still 
have some currency; and in the 
higher reaches the words which even 
now, it seems, conic first (and auto- 
matically?) to mind nrc “ugly”, 
'‘brulfll" "coarse", "aggressive”. 


Sir John Sumnicrson has written of 
Butterfield's “glory of ugliness", 
even of his *' purposef J sadism '*• — 
n "deliberate, systematic, calculated 
assault on the sensuous qualities 
latent In the simplest building- 
forms Sir Nikolaus Pevsner is it 
little milder, but to him the interior 
of All Saints', Margaret Street— that 
crucial work about which everyone 
interested In Victorian architecture 
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must make up his mind — Is dstzz- 
ling " in an eminently High Victor- 
inn oslentutiiuisnc-s or obtrusive- 
ness . , .the motif* nrc without ex- 
ception big and graceless". If our 
high priests speuk so, it Ls no won- 
der if the rest of us reject Butter- 
field's architecture :is thc product of 
a wilful, perhaps aberrant, mind, 
confirmed in its hntred of beauty by 
thc commercial and philistine society 
which bred him. 

Now OL'dinary English people have 
often found it no easier to like such 
unfamiliar things ns the striped walls 
and columns of Sicnu, or thc intense 
colour of the Upper Church at 
Assisi, one of Butterfield's acknow- 
ledged models for All Saints': we 
admire the frescoes as pictorial art, 
but a richly-coloured church interior 
disturbs accepted pieties. Butter- 
field's use of colour has always been 
a main target for the hostile: its 
strangeness is probably exaggerated 
by our having in this country lost 
almost all the paintings and nearly as 
much stained glass from our medie- 
val churches. But still, polychrome 
brick and stonework was fairly rare 
in England, and if common, enough 
in northern Italy the more distrusted 
ns being foreign: it is still unusual 
enough to retain the piquancy of the 
eccentric. And dislike of particular 
eccentricities has a way of catching 
hold and hardening: as Dr Thomp- 
son points out, *' even Nikolaus 
Pevsner, confronted by the soft dusty 
pink brickwork of All Su inis', saw 
instead thc ‘dark red brick* which 
the Butterfield tradition demanded”. 

Dr Thompson offers the interesting 
explanation of tho continuing power 
of tho Renaissance worship of while- 
ness, but if it was also true that colour 
"was an usscrlion of Catholicism in 
n Protestant England, of luxury In 
thc age of Grudgrind, of sensuous 
pleasures at n time of rigorous sup* 
pression ", conlemporury hostility 
would hardfy ■ need explaining, 
though its continuance now would 
thereby appear yet more without 
rational foundation than wc need 
otherwise suppose. We have at any 
rate Butterfield's own witness that he 
intended the walls of Keble to be 
"guy ", the interior of some of his 
churches " pretty ls it now pos- 
sible for the reader to look unbiased 
at Dr Thompson's small group of 
coloured pictures, or better still at 
the buildings them solves, and see 
whether Butterfield J$. nqt— rather 
than being scorned for discordance ' 
or tho haired of ** sensibility to be 
applauded for what Dr Thompson 
calls “ the rare brilliance and subtlety 
of fhis] sense of colour ", or— 
another aspect coming into question 
—for thc "exquisite tenderness and 
beauty '* of his mouldings (" an end- 
less pleasure to the thoughtful 
mind ") ? Those words come from 
Wurington Taylor, at one time 
manager of Morris & Co, a firm 
whose products and opinions are now 
much in' favour. 

Then? is another large question 
which must be faced before we can 
approach Butterfield in a frank and 
objective spirit, but (his is a general 
issue which has been erected into 
somelhing pseudo-metaphysical by 
those wild have for so long been 
bothered over thc horny old prob- 
lem of style, ft has for many years 
been an axiom lu some places Uut 
Victorian architecture could not pos- 
sibly attain true greatness because it 
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hiiil mi style nf i(s own, or at (he 
very leas! ihal this was someth iny (o 
be apologised lor and seen ns a pro- 
found limitation on it, Though i( 
would be foolish to protend that there 
is no problem lierc at ail, the pre- 
occupation with historrcisin lias been 
a Mumbling-block in the way of the 
appreciation not only of the nine- 
teenth century hul of (be whole 
nature of artistic “ style Too often. 
Dr Thompson observes, 

hl.slorieisin has been I reared as an aes- 
thetic dhcasu. n malevolent cxlern.il 
which crippled nineteenth-century archi- 
tect tire by burdening its creative imag- 
ination. Hut whether or nut architects 
believe themselves to be following a 
style of the past— as all major archi- 
tects from the Renaissance to the twen- 
tieth century believed— originality will 
always derive front the transfer of re- 
membered forms to new contexts, 
rather than from pure imagination. His- 
toricism makes no difference to this 
process in principle, although it can- 
contrary in the usual impression — stimu- 
late invention by providing a choice of 
forms for beyond the capacity of the 
unaided imagination. 

This hits needed saying for a long 
time: if it is heeded, perhaps critical 
thought will in future be less gummed 
up with talk about style, though of 
course in fairness to writers in the 
twentieth century it must be admitted 1 
that it was ninctecnlh-ccntiiry thcor- r 
fats and historians who invented the 1 
problem, set off by Pugin, who was 
token to be asserting that adopting 11 
a stylo was a way of expressing ccr- 1 
fain hist orico-phi losoph ica I, or more ) 
precisely religious, opinions. The j! 
question of style evidently did not h 
bother Butterfield much. For hint si 


:i l lacked what seemed to them un- 
alt ruclhc novelties ; hut this was in 
answer to charges of excessive 
novelty, and in the contest of wide- 
spread assumptions about the 
“nature of Gothic": like 

Pugin before him, and in 
his architecture much more whole- 
heartedly and successfully, Hu tier- 
field was concerned essentially 
with catching the principle of Clot hie, 
not with imitating precedents. Dr 
Thompson quotes interestingly from 
a loiter from Henjamin Sin ivy. 
II u i ter field a brother-in-law. written 
while the two were travel ling together 
in Italy: "Your brother lias more 
than once referred to his satisfaction 
at having Margaret Street olf his 
hands before he came here |to S. 
Anastasia at- Verona] and has found 
that what lie did in simplicity as his 
own development of gothic principles 
had been done before him." The 
satisfaction comes in the confirmation 
in the medieval church that H utter- 
field had his principles right, not in 
any identity of .stylistic pattern. 


nothin. Ibis rationality, which is such 
an important element in the originality 
fll All .Sami'.', explains why Hilda field's 
breaking n| (he letters of precedent was 
so liu.'if. 


Shaking off 
antiquarian precedent 

Yet everyone scents to have agreed 
that All Saints' was something quite 
new in the Gothic Revival. In 1859, 
Dr Thompson tells us, Street wrote: 
“ I cannot hesitate for an instant in 
allowing that this church is not only 
the most beautiful, but the most 
vigorous, thoughtful and original 
among them all.” A dozen years 
later Eusllake saw the church as ** a 
bold and magnificent endeavour to 
shake olf the trammels of antiquarian 


__j uii i ■ iv iA.HumciMfi antiquarian 

llu ? cn . c, ; alron ' Dr Thompson precedent, which had long fettered 
! was no1 .? b “* ,hc Peeress of the Revival, to create 


a Bystem ”, That seems slightly nff- 
centr0. As n church architect Butter- 
field Worked In Gothic because this 
wai fha naturally congenial expres- 
sion pf Ills religious mind— that of a 
man doming to maturity just at (he 
Mflip Mien Pugin’s revolution had 
Aral flilly made itself felt. fim Dr 
yhotftpson shows that he was alert 
i? Ss? hierits of classical and Baroque 
pullqtaM, Beusitive to their needs and 
lympathotio in restoration, never 
attempting to gcitliici/.c, and neca- 
Slonftfiy designing good classical 
church furniture of hie own. Further- 
more his secular buildings are for die 
mp8t pari not hisloricist at all. 

ifete, plainly, Is not a man 
imprisoned In one style. Butterfield 
was ready to quote medieval prece- 
dent when his .contemporaries 


not a. new style, but a development 
of previous styles ”, 

Dr Thompson wants to go much 
further, though his argument is some- 
what incoherent : 

All Sains - was inm.iriiiijf ahuvc all 
because M sliuu at dial ime Ilmen i ln>- 
loricisrn need mu he pedantic. It 
blended motifs, confined neither to flng- 
land alone nor to the Middle Pointed 
phase of gothic, into a rational mid 
original whole. And its progrcssivcncss 
was shown not only in the sheer, simple 
shapes nl the school and clergy house, 
put hi their experimental use of cust- 
iron girders, mid In (he cum missioning 

tiie ch ««h from a 
P-imier hkc William Djcc. well known 

TZS* t ; i,n,,eX , ,on . lvi , lh ,hc Knvcrnmc.il 
sehooK for industrial design. Dycc in 

"S ,' VU5 V* l,f a scientist iliai a i 

one stage in his career lie had abandoned 
painting for research in electro- mug! 


v Dyces career in elect m-magnel ism 
” does it ulhing jo establish the “ ruliun- 
alily “ of Butterfield’s design: Dr 
y 1 htniipson seems to he led aside here 
hiio ir relevancies by a desiic to show 
r Butterfield a s bridging at the source 
1 today's notorious cultural divide. 

• One would need lo know fin: result »f 
1 some comparative studies before 
' uvceptiiig that All Saints' shows an 
■ impni'lanl kind of raliniuliiv missing 
! l*»yin; and il is mu' clear iii 

’ what sense Mill icefield s " breaking 
j °/ ^*5 Alters Pi'ceedeiil was so 
, filial”. By illustrations given later 
J in the chapter ("Influence") in 
, which these remarks occur. Dr 
; Thompson implies that liiiitei lield's- 
practice, and All Saints' in particular, 
i liberated all Victorian architecture, 
even though we admit that some who 
were mechanical golhicisls bclunr 
1850 went on being mechanical after- 
wards. But once again much more 
comparative study is needed before 
we can really establish Butterfields 
influence on. say. Street. Bod ley and 
Brooks, who are merely noted a.s 
“responding wholeheartedly ”, Did 
Butterfield have any effect on Scott 7 

Was Butterfield the genius who 
changed the possibilities of expres- 
sion _ fi>r hi.s generation '} li js 
certainly hard to think of a 
rival assuming, that is. ihnt ivc 
agree that expression did fun- 
damentally change, that from die 
mid-century onwards there was 
vyhnt we can now see to he an cssen- 
hally nineteenth-century architecture, 
that inis was not evident to some of 
Hu tier field s distinguished contein- 
po nines is not decisive; nor is the 
continuing historicism of almost all 
prominent architects of the second 
naif of the century. For a.s Dr 
I lionipson has shown, originality and 
me lull working of the imagination 
aie fully compatible with Hie use of 
historical formulas (file u-ally new 
need not, perhaps rarely docs, involve 
the entire rejection of the old) ; and 
it is unnecessary— and rather silly. ~ 
of him to claim for Butterfield that 
l It rough his logical pursuit of gothic 
principles, Butterfield had reached M 
wholly original style”, which, if u 
means anything, suggests that he h.ui 
become idiosyncratic or eccentric- 1 
total originality js not the -mark of j i 
great artist, I 

It is a pity that in trying to est.ih- j 
lish Butterfield's importance Dr i 


Thompson i dies so much on asser- 
tion. For example : ” To modern eyes 
fseble College appears a defiantly 
Victorian building, its gothic lea lures 
merely minor trimmings." l s that 
really true ? Which modern eyes 
And what is it to be defiantly Victor. 

ii". 7 : '. ,v IVtf ,M tMtdn stand 

Bullertield to be defying > Not, evi- 
denily. prevailing habits of his age 
fin to oppose them would be uiili- 
xietonan; ami in anv ease Dr 
I lionipson wants lo c.iahlish || u - (rue 
Victoria ill loss of Ituiiei tield’s woik 
*d which All Saints' only laid the 
lourulainuis : " At All Saints', in spite 

™ , 0c ; l «; ,lc V;in ‘ ‘y of precedents 
useit ami the .slrange oiiginality of 
many of the details, the essential 
slriielure of Hie church was Mill 
Muklle I omied, ami the most impoil- 
ant decoration was sculpt me and 
resc.i. ' A decade later, at St. Alban's, 
liolhorn: 

Sciilplurtf had been completely eliniin- 
nicil. and instead ihc vast interior was 
dominated by mueli.iiiiAHi ahstraet nai- 
teining, coliuuctl brick, incised mastic 
nmJ icrmeuMii pipes. ’1 lie sp.oial effect 
vMi-s eqiiidly Vieiurian, a great congre- 
gational space, from which mere pbs- 
saye aisles am] n short chancel opened 
like vesiigial nibmes to medieval 
aueestiy. 

But the use ol new decorative mater- 
ials docs not prevent the church from 
being still undeniably Gothic; and 
as for its spatial effect, has Dr 
1 lionipson forgotten the great late 
medieval prcaehini* churches such as 
S« ^ roce in Moience m St Nicholas. 
King's l.ynn? 


\ symbolic parody 
of medieval Gothic 


This is not of course to aigue, con- 
versely, that Butterfield was essen- 
tially a traditionalist aieliitect. even 
in the limited sense in which this can 
be said of Pugin. No one w ith more 
than a passing acquaintance with 
medieval areliilectiuc would mistake 
a Butterfield chureh for a foiiilceiilh- 
century one. l : \cn in ,m appaiently 
conservative ami simple design such 
as West I iivingluii the iletails are very 
Iclliiif*. though occasionally one finds 
a case jSt John. Ifiidiierslieldl in 
which, inside, one might toi a 
nioineiil he unsure whether Hie build- 
ing Is an original design or a restora- 
tion. Does this, however, mean more 
Ilian that the buildings are Victorian 
in the sense that wc know very well 
they are not inediev.il 7 One of the 


r- most intercsiin® 3.1 
:s in the boV^': 

: s ; K%v ; : 

eval Gothic; 

i SWiSfr 

i' 

I’ main nave. A JS*}* 7 . 

, n «^'Vul gothic. b k. c 

SRfty.ii 

t 

1 «• h symbolizes b p 
- ^'i^ijre, but leaves 

J r the linearity of lh* ^ 
' ll ; ld not developed 4 n ' r 
Play against the dienei/. 
. P l,nsc } lf the carl)- lijfe i 
t *"8 only bceoma’ennSJ. 
I ^ for (hcTaffi 

. he sturdy (Hers, the si£v 

t !:' ,s of the Classic pb a<B - 

. by the gossamer lines. 

1 (Could something ifej 
of _ the panels 0 f M 
which decorale the upjw, 
some East Anglian eta 
pare Lung Melford *iil 
Priory.) Still, for d| 
originality, one cannot 
need to relate his airtw. 
medieval forms from i^j 
And once again iwarri* 

i| nest ion : in w hul m?. 

field's mannerist mij' 
medieval themes “Watti 

Dr Thompson h jfew 
of the ini]Kir(aoce of 8»| 
hut the answer he 
perale one. At lheenjjli 
able paragraph on iIkkItj 
historicism and orfb 
announces that ''lheiBi! 
is that whatever the 
forms borrowed, their 
depend upon the atf 
and social taste of lb 
than upon their origin* 
Thai, il may be sari b 
initial. I Who make sk 
tin* age "7 Tiislc is notiW 

sensibility.) HulflhtaP 1 
shows how far Dr 1^*7 
exterior forces ^ \ 

lions mul nosslbiIi(i« W 
press ion. Making IK 
point that " tltc mnl'yic® 
lion was ... one ^j' 1 ? 
confusion he naftfl® , 
stylistic confusion, ">•*" 
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Hie Golden Lotus 

° f thc ChUlese Noyri CMn 

CLEMENT EGCRTON 



The Golden Lam, which Pearl S. Buck 
jkssnbed as ' the greatest novel of 
physical love which China has produced \ 
was first published in England in 1939, 
but with large sections printed in ' ‘ the :< j 
decent obscurity of a learned language * ! 
ft now appears for the first tfoie complete 
and . m English, including all the passages 5 
hitherto printed only in Latin. This clas-' ■ 
sic work h a picture of family life i n a 
household, told with an 
extreme frankness and wealth of detail f 
for which it Would be hard to find a 
parallel in any other piece of fiction in 

en n Th ?,! S the fir « full edition 

?**{* &’ »w / fOS pp/vot 2 $ S3 pp. 
w 3 396 pp, vol 4 383 pp £i C .J0 the 

56 C 


general 

A Christmas Carol 

CHARLES DICKp.NS 
Prefare by Henry Charles Dickens 
Fare ward by Cedric C. Dickens 
If Inst rated by Charles Wilton 
A luxuriously produced edition In the 

sefffer ffisH b tP m * k i h£ 

sen for his own public readings. Designed 

Tlie -Visits of the 
Queen of Sheba 
MIGLJEL SERRANO 
Foreword byC. G. Jung 
Illustrated by Julio Escamez 

■ S3K lr ° m *'■**«*■* Frank 

This allegorical ticcount of the visits of 
toe Queen of Sheba wqs vvrWn wh'ite 
< .J, Wns - Cl »ifexn Ambassador ih 

il.M ctofh i0 so7^r V t,aMnts - 

POETRY ;• : 

; Hhe Hugh MacDiarmid 
Anthology ' ; 

Poems in Scots and Engl(sh 

■ ass oribvb and 

■ The Scottish Series . £3.25 


literary 

CRITICISM 
The Interpretation 
of Old English Poems 

STANLEY B. GREENFIELD 

Suggests ways in which the practical 
criticism of Old English poems can be 
wnducted and provides the means for a 
suident to form his own critical approach. 

HISTORY 

I 

The Catalan Vengeance 

ALFONSO LOWE 

St °T of hi5,oric; ‘ 1 "tlvcn- 
C1,recr - in the early 
fourlcen,h century, of the 
Catalan mcreem^ies led by Roger de Mar. 
2 maps 4 pp plates £2.50 

Nonconformity in 
the Nineteenth Century 

edited BY DAVID M, THOMPSON 
Thu volume shows the potency nnH 

SSAsaSSE.W 


EDUCATION 
Higher Education 

Patterns of Change in the 19/0* , 

nDn El) BY JOHN 1.AW10R 
fiiniributiirs : W. H. G. AnriyW 
Icy Hcwclt, Patrick Nultgcoi. 
Kettle, A. B. Pippari 'H- A 
W. A. C. Stewart. WilliaJtt 
latwlnr, F. I. Orion £2.25 

Rebellion in the UniveA 

A History of Student AelMM« A ■ 

SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPbET u 

SOCIAL STUDIES / 
The English Prison 0#ff J 
Since 1850 

A Study in Conflict 
J. E. THOMAS . Jffi 

International Library of .. < 

£3.00 1 . 


, n d conventional ornament, 
n texture and planarity, bc- 
j. "uus and line”, and con- 

(tt: 

m w il architecture, display oj 
Slab constructional colour and the 
K iomn delight »n .solid volume 
til of empathy, of prouU mal k-rinl 

5l„ ■ but equally clear 1> the 
abstractions, the linear 
Bi and sheer planar surfaces. 
Gi inlrusivc spiritual anxiety, the 
tasble price of progress. 

[force of that “Thus" is illu- 
(■ Dr Thompson has lined up 
fconc hand certain wcll-csiah- 
i] characteristics of the ago 
kitablishcd in our modern 
Z that is), and on the other 
f irchiteclural mannerisms or 
phs; but the pairing-off which 
hu proposes has no justifica- 
leyotid the urge to make nerd 
fioiu between our troubles and 
(tensions and our art. If the 
r patterning and so on speak to 
ffompson of an intrusive (?) 
gal anxiety, well and good ; but 
dear that what he really wants 
n is that the patterns somehow 
pt anxieties expressing them- 
i in visible form. And for that 
ib no evidence whatever: is not 
Hide " argument " a piece of 
lotk twentieth -century moon- 
i? Nevertheless Dr Thompson 
ftpired to be yet more specific 
(assertions : 

jul lhnse features of Butterfield's 
tbich [the] young hearties chose 
ride, which make his buildings so 
Mtelive of their age. For no 
'whited so consistently explored 
the mstertol expressiveness of 
wblteciure, ana its discipline 
|h wall planes ; mid at the same 
[through colour, the triumphant 
®ad through line nnd pat- 
* "Hcurlty of an age of doubt 

symbolic equations arc 
singularly unconvincing 
After some lines from 
w Beach wc arc given thc 
spall on a s the essential 
“bon of the book: 

fji* this anxiety was so rundn- 
bL . JP ld *nineteonlh century, 
gj®*9 to Bottorfickl himself, that 
could represent thc spirit of 
level limn is usunl 
u |,^ re ‘ In n, ost periods, coii- 

joaf-ff l , H J 8h Victorian style 
E?' 1 l ul ^“usc it was also 
lie f r A,°f a rare moment oE 
J£8?. il was ablo In speak 
Bgteand the fear ot the 
at the height of 

W.n“n Wh T 11 is lh c most 
aP a ,|.. a 5 ® n 8lish architectural 
best - great architecture. 

^toiBids L'ke the product of 

er ml l ^ e n fehtm:iro may 

ier tntiii ? r Thom P s °n , s early 
rolled Belief ” is I„ fact 

fTniatter— so f ar as Bulter- 

R , !J oncerned -’ ofs P ecu - 

KSi C “ must have felt ”, 
him ' 

fm I • ° mpson is un per- 
iJN th at Butterfield 

taimmin Un . der fais fa *to, and 
i ll a M ? n ,h at he must have 
fy ^-‘eristic twcntielh- 
r ana L^ n . of our altitudes 
not fully 

In in te^! W . 1Ch Wc tr * lo 
land own catc- 
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The Family Herds . 

A Study of Two . j 

Africa: The Jle and Turkatu/ .a 

P. H. GULUVFR f 

hlernationanJbrnryofS^^ 

Illustrated .£3.50 ; 


1 ^ost Fra nr' His pleasure 

a workmS? n naivel y [of 

^ys hfs kfno ? Un i ,CSila “ n B 
a ,ess 

Why should It not 
m and ri!n B l - ,erf,e,d had n 
^nt k^I ,Zed toe same 
> be full n S cc « ari, y « 
H and tlwLw doubls and 
f? HttL ff is at ,east 
* vay & f £ d h» d fell 
p do not L!,. ^ be had: we 

^8 lbt ra W ^ oes ° 0t me “ n 


Roufledgc & Kegan 

^wdonandBoston 


2? SOn cou, d show 
Njtr?/” 6 with b « 

teaSavta 

feasiKU.- 

an ' age" 

il ;^; a deal freer 


than Dr Thompson seems ready to 
allow, they are not determined by a 
Zeitgeist. The reason why Uuttcr- 
liekl's buildings are so unmistak- 
ably Victorian is that he made the 
I 'iitorian style — not of course by 
himself, for that is not how new 
forms of artistic expression are 
forged, ami to call it Victorian rather 
than Hulterfieldian is to recognize 
his representativeness. Only, tho 
great artist is representative in a way 
opposed tu the merely typical. And 
his work does not simply reproduce 
the tensions of the age. hut resolves 
them, however provisionally and im- 
permanently. Whether Butterfield's 
art actually achieved that resolution 
has not yet been shown; but il is 
there if anywhere that his true 
greatness innsi he found. 

The influence of 
Hie picturesque 

Ft is the great virtue of Dr Thompson's 
book not lo offer compelling 
conclusions (his conclusions are 
really conventional platitudes applied 
to a new subject) hut to provide us 
for the first time with the materials 
for exploring thc significance of 
Butterfield’s architecture in all its 
great quantity and range — a quantity 
as remarkable as Scott's when we 
bear in mind Butterfield's close care 
For every detail, his constant super- 
intendence of all building operations 
— which he insisted “ is essential to 
its being what lie [the architect! 
means it to be " 

A point which coincs out most im- 
pressively is thc empirical cast if 
Butterfield's architectural thinking, 
his constant experimentation nnd n 
sensitiveness to local situations nnd 
opportunities very unusual in the 
nrchilcclurc of thc mid-nineteenth 
century. This is most readily to be 
seen In the smaller secular buildings 
which are scattered all over England 
—cottages, schools, farm buildings, 
few of which perhaps tell more of 
him than a sturdy good sense— some- 
thing revealed graphically in two 
pnges of photographs which show 
villa-isli collages (designed by Pax- 
ton— or should it be John Robert- 
son 7) in the Chatswurlh estate village 
of Edensor, looking self-consciously 
arty and frivolous against thc tough 
uiimnnncrcd simplicity of Butter- 
field's mill and barns. Edensor was 
deliberately picturesque in a richly 
picturesque setting — yet still It looks 
foreign and unsettled. 

Dr Thompson rightly stresses thc 
influence of the picLuresquc on But- 
terfield's varied outlines and mass- 
ing; but he had a real feeling for 
thc landscape his buildings were lo 
make a part of. Butterfield under- 
stood from the start the virtues of 
good vernacular buildings which, in 
his English travels, he must have 
studied as much as medieval 
churches ; and (he strong plain forms 
and solid massing of his osvn cot- 
tages and small houses can make 
fussiness or occasional pretentious- 
ness of ornament seem unimportant. 
The influence of these buildings on 
those that we have come to think of 
as especially characteristic of - tho 
Arts and Crafts movement— thc 
houses of Webb and Voysey and 
Mackpiurdo— must have been 
immense. Dr Thompson also empha- 
sizes Butterfield's delight in the use 
of local materials— stone, of course, 
but good local bricks ns well, which 
he used fairly extensively in church 
building nnd (except ia the natural 
stone areas) almost exclusively for 
the smaller work. 

The exploratory nature of Butter- 
field's. response to familiar demands 
comes out well In the novel shape in 
which: Dr Thompson arranges his 
analysis: there is a chapter On roofs, 
another on walls, and so on. which, 
thorough and patient as they are. 
enable a comparative and a chrono- 
logical account tc be given of Butter- 
field's thinking on each aspect of his 
work. (The extraordinary fertility 
of his mind in an apparently limited 
field such as the design of, fonts is 
really- * fascinating.} . At' HrneS Dr 
Thompson includes too much mate- 


rial in these chapters, material which 
might have been better catalogued in 
an appendix. And when lie comes 
to write ot the buildings as a whole, 
not only is one conscious of a good 
deal of repetition, but the analyses 
take abstraction sometimes a good 
deal too far and land him in verbiage 
of doubtful value: wc read of a 
window which is " bold, broad and 
almost motionless’ 1 , we learn that 
Butterfield’s piers " invariably ex- 
press the full integrity of the wall 
mass which they support " 

Though occasionally n judgment 
surprises, opening up for a moment 
questions of how aesthetic judgments 
go beyond themselves (the screen at 
SI Bees " is very much a work of 
old age: graceless, in spite of the 
serpentine line, but in n real sense 
both terrible and pathetic "), Dr 
Thompson’s slock of commendatory 
adjectives is very limited, and there is 
little in his use of them to make 
palpable the ground of positive eva- 
luation. This is undoubtedly a re- 
flection, in part, of the sad inade- 
quacy of our critical vocabulary, but 
more— and more importantly— of the 
fact that we have never formulated, 
nor perhaps seriously thought about, 
the principles according to which we 
value buildings or reject them. The 
two issues are of course ultimately 
one, and Dr Thompson is as much a 
victim as the rest of us. 

Thc book has some serious draw- 
backs in addition to those nl ready 
mentioned: the gazetteer nnd 

chronology nrc altogether too sum- 
mary lo be more than pointers (and 
they cannot be used as nn index), 
there is no bibliography (so " op 
cits " are sometimes hard to iden- 
tify); worst of all the photographs, 
admirable for quantity (there are 
altogether 417 Illustrations) nre 
mostly very amateurish, often Ill-lit. 
not always <n focus, thc vertlcnls out 
of alignment, evidently tnken rather 
hurriedly and carelessly; oven nt 
today's prices a £10 book might to 
do better for us than this 

Wanted: a vocabulary 
of excellence 

■ Yet il would be fair to say Ihnt 
Dr Thompson Inis done the best Ihnt 
can be done by Butterfield for the 
lime being ; he has given us all tho 
basic information (having discovered 
much of it himself) nnd arranged 
most of it In a very useful way. That 
seems to be as far as ho can now 
take us. He docs of course make 
clear his own enthusiasm for Butter- 
field ; but if the buildings themselves, 
looked nt fairly and without preju- 
dices about historicism or “sham 
Gothic do not make their way. It 
is hard to know what kind of argu- 
ment or persuasion can be to the 
point at this stage. 

This is nol to surrender to a flabby 
relativism, only to admit that wc 
still do not really know why or on 
what grounds wc value architecture 
and hence hove no clear way of ex- 
pressing rational preference. Like 
that of the pfirly eighteenth century, 
Pugin’s aesthetic was so firmly em- 
bedded In an historically grounded 
and explicitly formulated sense of 
total purpose that he could be very 
precise ih identifying and accounting 
for his preferences; lacking such 
security we are reduced to the con- 
ceptual vagueness of dignity, propor- 
tion. harmony and such unarguable 
abstractions (inarticulate even about 
why we value what of those qualities 
wc can make out)— unless, that Is, 
we are determinists of the kind Dr 
Thompson seems at limes danger- 
ously near lo, or stuck fast in dog- 
matics about style. That aside, the 
reasons for disliking Butterfield seem 
now irrelevaneies of an ignorance 
largely of the. past ; but the reasons 
for liking him have yet to be made 
out. That leaves him at least no 
worse off than any other architect. 
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ARTHUR R. JENSEN 

Includes thn celebrated Harvard Educational Review article 'How Much 
Can Wo Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement ?' with a preface qivinp 
nn account of the extraordinary circumstances which surrounded its 
publication. This, together with inticlos on related issues, should make 
tho book required rending for all those concerned with psychology and 
education, nnd will provide the first, opportunity tor ninny people to 
conlront the work of a loading psychologist who has boon more talked 
about than read. ■ E3.&0 


JOHN COLES 

A practical guide to the various modern methods of discovery, excavation 
end recording of the remains left by prehistoric man in Britain. The book 
stresses tho vital role played by the amateur in rescuing evidence of 
man's past behaviour in these Islands. Illustrated by mnps, site plans and 
sections, nnd drawings of equipment and survoying procedures. 

£3.60; University Paperback: £1.76 

THE ICE AGE IN BRITAIN 

B. W. SPARKS and R. G. WEST 

A clonr and fascinating study, In vested with more than twenty years' 
research, which presents tho current stnte of knowledge about the Ico 
Age In a form intelligible to the non -specialist, while at thesanio time 
presenting an accurate representation of tho facts. Generously illustrated 
with lino drawings and plates. £5.50 

THE AIR OF REALITY: NEW ESSAYS 
ON HENRY JAMES 

Edited by JOHN GOODE 

Thoro is a now generation of critics with e particular interest in Henry 
James, nnd it is the intention of this collection of original essays to 
provido a sample of its flavour. In addition, tho essays offer n challenge 
to thn complacency of literary criticism nt a time when its ciorljbilily Is 

deservedly low. £4.85 

THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
STAGE 

Edited by KENNETH RICHARDS and PETER THOMSON 

The eighteenth century produced more Invcntivo' actors than fine 
dramatists, and It displayed its actors lo increasing advnntnga as thoatro 
management became nioro ox port and at ago design more ambitious, 
Thuelovou pnpors collected here follow this historical emphasis, bringing 
together well -informed explorations of often neglected aspects of 
eiglitoonth-century theatre. £3.50 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTLIAH SOCIETY - 
VOLUME LXXII (1971-72) £ 2.50 

THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY-SUPPLEMENTARY 
VOLUME XLVI 1972 mo 

New University Paperbacks 

A CHILD'S MIND 

How children learn during the critical years from birth to age five 
years 

MURIEL BEADLE •,■*1.00 

RUSSIAN SYMBOLISM ' 

A feiudy of Vyacheslnv Ivanov and the Russian symbolist aesthetic 
JAMES WEST £1.30 

A New Education Paperback 

THE SHARED EXPERIENCE 

Wilting and Teaching: towards a disciplined freedom in the .work of 
students and children 

L EILEEN MACKINLAY OOn A 


NEW FROM EYRE METHUEN 


THE CASE OF MARY BELL 

\ • ■ 

GITTA SERENY ! 

In 1968 Mary Boll, at the age of eleven, stood accused of having 
murdered iyvo small children. By relating her story and the progress of 
thalrial, Gltta Sere ay hopes to draw attention to tho desperate problems 
of children who need responsible scientific care. £2.75 
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Hooligan’s wake Scrambled ego 


mestions of origin 


EDNA O'BRIEN : 

Night 

151pp. Wcidenfeld and Nicoluut. £2. 


A grievance and ;ui exasperation to 
critics they arc, those writers who 
lire as bad as possible and ycl never 
let ns quite out of I heir pockets. 
(Their style is so catching loo. I Hy 
about page 10 of A Hxht a series of 
Useful phrases were already begin- 
ning to line themselves up : . . . self- 
indulgent whimsy . . . formless pre- 
ciosity . . • mixture of narcissism and 
Ififihry as before, but with stylistic 
knobs (or balls) on . . . gift-wrapped 
porn for NWI people . . . earlier 
books belter . . . sense of feeling and 
fun lost . . . one long act of public 
literary masturbation. 

And yet. "The silences are un- 
nerving. I can hear my own hair 
splitting." “ There is a substance 
called glutamate added, which casts 
aspersions on the whole thing." 
“The artificial tea rotes were still 
there, thick with dust, it was as if they 
bad- been plunged in molten dust and 
were coated in it rather than in some 
silver or golden dip." In hell I could 
see the poor souls roiomaiing like 
chickens, as I've seen and watched 
Ihetn in the take-away 1 Nosh ’ 
pliice". And in particular whenever 
Mary Hooligan, the '* I " who rn min- 
utes through the night over her life 
and non-loves, goes back in thought 
to Ireland, fey ness and self-regard 
drop a way with the smell of damp, the 
hawthorn, the clothes flapping on 
[he line. Where the growing of rhu- 
barb. the drying out of oowpnts, the 
lighting oi a primus are concerned, 
the Writing gets some strength and 
honesty in it. 

iL Edna O'Brien must haw heard all 
this be lore. But why ,.s it that she , 
can draw AUMenanee only from that i 


one scene ? Away from it. the rest 
i.s a drift of streaming memory lhat 
more nfion lends Iowa refs pretenti- 
ous prose i ha n to ilmsc bright verbid 
ITashes. One has only (n compare 
1 Virginia Woolfs handling of the 
| drifting of lime and thought to sec 
die difference when apparent form- 
lessness has strong roots; hut per- 
haps the comparison is unfair. 

And there is the scnii-puriiogra- 
phic element. As in pornography, the 
central chu meter Mary is incessantly 
and ■ indiscriminately randy, but 
never was less joy conveyed by the 
description of sex. One of the 
. author's novels is called C ostial lies of 
/’fiitY. Might a future historian of 
Iwcnlieih-centiuy literal tire see her as 
herself a casualty of current literary 
permissiveness, like those gifted Vic- 
torian painters now seen to be victims 
of their period'' demand for detail 
:U the expense of form and restraint ? 
Licensed by profitable current fsish- 
*PP» ; l writer may be deluded into 
In inking that personal sexual kinks 
are substantiating rather than detrac- 
ting from literary value. 

The Hooligan (hooligan, literally) 
side of the hook is weak ; to look 
back on a series of joyous, inad en- 
counters, of life really lived. Is ob- 
viously part ol the intention, but it 
sounds more like a scream of nost- 
coilai horror. Pseuds Comer crons 
up most ot ten when things arc being 
ever so larky and gay ; the real feel- 
ing is all for darkness and loss 'and 
disgust. The sad, Mary, side of the 
nook is there tore Die realcst; the 
most moving passage is (lie nursing 
of her mother through a final illness. 

In short : a writer who can play 
with wools like coloured marbles, 
who sometimes looks out. at what 
was lost ami true, but who prefers 
fur too often, to pose in fascination 
pel ore I tie mirror, tempted !»y insid- 
ious dishnjicMv. 


DAVID STORK V i 
Pasmore 

-01 pp. Longman. £2. 
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Pasmore is a simple slury, lliougli 
I n«*l always simply (old. A London 
college lecturer, the son of a coal- 
miner. suddenly suffers from un- 
accuiuilahle fils of depression. Mis 
, historical work seems meaningless. 
; anil he cannot bear to (ouch or be 
t touched hy his wife. He stumbles, 
> or sleepwalks, into an affair with 
, another woman. In spite of her quite 
I superhuman blankness, his joy in 
■ jifc is briefly restored. tS'o is his fccl- 
j inn. for his wife ; a syndrome for 
which there slimild he some regular 
paramedical title, like Zeno's Cum- 
plaint, t Bur things cannot last. He 
tells his wife, moves oul, gels done 
over by u strong-arm man sent by a 
jealous husband. It scents lime for 
the ritual journey North, for expla- 
nations to indignant parents and un- 
comprehending sisters. Pasmore is 
always polite, taciturn, apt to agree 
with those who find his behaviour 
impossible cither to understand or 
to excuse. But lie never budges from 
the notion that his passions are both 
above and beyond Ills control. 

Back in a London flat, he sinks 
into a total and slovenly apathy, 
punctuated by the humiliating misery 
ot weekly visits to his children. His 
wife leaves the house whenever he 
comes in. Soon he discovers, more 
to his surprise than the reader's, that 
she has taken up with another man. 
It seems time for the ritual tragi- 
comedy of drunken desperation in 
Pasmore's case being arrested for 
loitering outside his own house with 
u pocketful of threatening telegrams, 

( I challenge you to meet me at 
dawn slop fishing rods at thirty 
puces. ') His collapse is tuial. After 
visit and a punch in (lie face, from 
his father, he takes to his bcd. Wlion 
he leaves It, he hardly makes sense 
to anyone. There is nowhere in go 
out home. Since (he lover has 
indu'd tm, lhat is where lie goes. 

All this is described in Mr Storey's 
most obstinate mid obsessive prose. 
Soiucliim-s the pared-dowit style is 


plain to the point of pretentiousness. 
" II was the lirst meal he had had for 
wvcral days. I Ic drank some wine. I fe 
fell happy. | hat is the Hemingway 
of d.mi the Hirer on, I Into the 
'I itvs, more sell -parodying than self- 
el racing. there is iinlfting glib about 
the dialogue, either. 

"D'yuu come line often?" 

" No ", Ik- siiid. 

Sin' nodded, took her diink, siniml 
it (lien piil it down iigidii. 

A liniment later she |iieked it im 
again and tiuMinl ii completely. 

;; I.vi me get you allot lid ", | K . 

'HI get it. ‘ 

I he deliberate staccato suggests not 
only a nerwiu.s meeting faithfully 
transcribed, hut the meretricious 
brevity of a Pinter film-script. (The 
visit to Pasmore s parents also seems 
to. he w rit ten with i lie camera in 
mmd.) Mr Storey is right to strive 
for economy, but a few of these ' l U0 
pages are bald rather ilun bold. 

And the boldness is only one char- 
acter s friend. Posinme is entirely 
Pasmore's property ; the central 
Ugurc is allowed not only an all-con- 
suming passionate inconsistency, hut 
a total blindness to anyone clse's 
moods. After a violent scene with 
ms wife (and much smashed crockery) 
Pasmore “could do nothing at all 
except stare at the wall, appalled lhat 
anyone, not least someone who knew 
him so well, could lv so immune to 
Ins su fieri ng Her sti tiering merely 

gels lip his nose. '* the ilinught of 
her sickened him: the distress, the 
demands.” “lie began secretly to 
despise her: someone who could so 
easily he deceived. Her naively 
irritated him." His tits of remorse 
nre as egocentric as the actions which 
provoke them, lhat he should in- 
jure what he hues is supremely his 
tragedy, not theirs. When lie lakes 
his children on their disastrous out- ! 
ings, lie feels " a sort of tenor . . . at 1 
their incapacity in he reassured ! 
Not. oi course, at his incapacity to 
reassure them. ' 

I here's a wide streak of mulo i 
chauvinism lure, for those who like t 
it. <A common condition among t 
the hypcrguiiiic working class, also 1 
known as Pnrtei's ( 'oiirplaini.j Pas- i 


-Mays,-! 

* l,c , !:isl sentence hnait.. 
h" -l shoukl be 

Z?.. ‘ U Pi,snuw ’ s «i 

ins »inct which bj mi 
lc V . C| 7 beginning ibn ,■! 
Miperior lo men tb* 

ul their wholeness, 

MuiH-iliim which men wy? 
|»'W* r.n themselves far ■fa!’ 
outer which they fdM o 
a Mill of nrniour, hopj/h 
fumi the outside what ^ 
directed from within. So i J 
him that women w* Eiil 
gods, diawn here to kn« arJl 
to prime and be prand.i’n 
ruination of men's struggle ta 

It’s Graveslaa rather fad 
lian. and a tine piece of lb 
more’s wife, silly iw.ctf 
stand a word of it. Petty)* 
lot less godlike to lie aniii 
bating beside a husband tii 
all desire. Pasmore’s Mui 
gcsls not gods but molin 
adult self-sufficiency is uq 
resentment ns well a & 
" All he had ever wanted u 
lies'.” But when thingiiita 
who is lo admire (he fscflk 
ride without hands? ‘I 
qualification he placednpnl 
was full of richness: yeiite 
one to appreciate iitolN 
one good enough/ ptitai 
Hut Pasmore is far Inai 
hook, and its ravenous fell 
not merely ha met withafi^ 
about the importance df 
moral relationships bisd 


PIN 1IICCIN-1 : 

Uqy of Kurope 

L (alder and Hovars. £.1.50 
pck. iL0»). 

Lp , Europe is Aidan Higgins's 
Brunei. His first, the award- 
ing iMgrishr do Down, was 
jy,ed in 1966. which leaves a 
»ar silence interrupted only by 
to bin extremely good travel 
L/wiflflfA of Africa. The indica- 
■ are that Mr Higgins is one of 
i cscepiionally careful and 
Hninlike writers who arc today 
i rare birds— writers whose work, 
limes verging on the moiui- 
jj, springs from the sort of 
etk ambition we associate with 
banding lathers of the modem 
d More so even than Lan.ttrishe, 
ifir of Europe is an intensely 
m and wonder! Lilly sustained 
►'of writing. Mr Higgins is an 
tin the full Joycean sense, and 
i falls short here of giving us 
lately satisfying work of art, 
fes su by reference lo the most 
ting standards. By any other 
jwdhch, in company with only 
i, Mil ahead of the field. 

1 magniDccnl failure " is the 
it that springs to mind— yet (his 
&R may be premature, for fial- 
f ol Europe reads like one of 
b booh which demand return 
i Described as ” a novel ", it 
Shiite (hat. Llxpceiatiuiis of an 
pdf wrought structure will be 
pointed. It's more episodic, 
b somewhere between diary and 
PPwww. Essentially it's the 
piof a love-affair between Dan 


Buttle, an Irish painter, and 
Charlotte Bayless, a Juwisli-Anicri- 
can girl, thrown together in a closely- 
knit community of expatriate writers 
and artists in an Andalusian coastal 
town. Both are married, K Little to 
a seemingly complaisant New 
Zealander of Scots extraction, Char- 
lotte to an American writer. Great 
play is made with questions of 
nationality and racial origin, recalling 
the epigraph In an epoch -defining 
expatriate novel of the l c ;20s, also 
•set largely in Spain: “We are all a 
lost generation." But. while there is 
a comparable amount of liquor con- 
sumed (chiefly in tin- Ha Icon de 
Luiropa hai. presided over by the 
grave Miguel), there are no bull- 
fights. and none of the meretricious* 
ness which makes The Sun Also 
Rises such an objectionable book. 

If one were to draw an explicit 
comparison with another novel, it 
would have lo be Under ihe l’ alcana. 
which Mr Higgins slyly echoes at 
several points. There is the same 
depth of cultural reference, the same 
undertow (though less insistent than 
in Lowry) of, in the widest sense, 
political concern. Also, and here the 
diaristic element can sometimes be- 
come obtrusive, Mr Higgins is, as 
Scott Fil/gcralU said of himself, n 
“ putter-in ", Travel sketches, sen- 
sory epiphanies, biographical minu- 
tiae, semantic jokes, and turns of 
phrase overheard throng the pages to 
the extent, almost, of squeezing the 
story oul ii I together. Less happily, 
Mr Higgins shares Lowry’s curious 
technique of depersonalized charac- 
terization. ns if his characters mat- 
tered less for what they were (him 
for what they could be thought to 


E«S§r God read Geld 


ivisii), a bawl from M 
worth setting opp*ittft 
Hater or The l-ovf Oip 
tings and trappings are 
Mr Storey is interested m * 
nut interior decoration. B £ 
times abuses his talent fljj) 
the strain : and IheWfl? 
live ” powerful ", 
merely mean writing inns* 


In the goyish mould 


CHAIM POTOKs 
My Name Is Asher Lev 
369pp. Hcincmann. £2.10. 

The diillcultics inherent in die crea- 
tion of a fictional genius have un- 
done this extremely interesting book, 
which is ironic since it brilliantly 
transcends the impediment of being 
yet another novel about a Jewish 
family in New York, by reason of 
its seriousness and doggedness for 
truth. 

Asher Lev is the only child of a 
Hasidic couple whose lives are de- 
voted to rescuing Jews from Russia, 
and establishing centres for. studying 
Torah. Brought up to strict religious 
observance and obedience to his par- 
ents* the community and' their Rebbe, 
Asher Ley as a smoH boy allows his 
remarkable artistic gift to be dismis- 
sed as foolishness, as evil from Sitra 


pelting possibilities in every falj of 
jighl. in <|v£ry demonstration of life 
in nature or in a human face, is mar- 
vellously done : one really believes in 
Asher’s awakening powers. 

But as the gifi flowers in the book, 
the book topples. Jacob Kahn, the 
famous sculptor to whom the wise 
Rebbe apprentices die thirteen-year- 
old Asher, is entirely too full of dedi- 


cation and wisdom,' 
all lecture and seraoftjj 
lions of Asher's first W 
clear you feel you 4 
ings of which they JjJJJ 
work is smoothly 
of genius, but the ln®5 
glc has left the P“l n Ki 
ing about the P a,nl !j* 
longer believe in «■* ; 


The Tsar next door] 

srr 

152pp. Duckworth. £2.3,. ! 00 


IOO eaujr 

book opens andc^iJ* 
scheme to. 


QwMaii inHavam 


I ■ -r'i 


THE BODLEY HEAD & 
WILLIAM HEINEMANJST. '' / 


achra. the Other Side, But the pas- 
sjon cannot be stifled, and In spite of 
the uncomprehending grief and anger 
and thc.shocked djs- 

Sfmt f * F ^ he bccomcs a 
KA U 5 S°Ii 0Ul ^ and awarded 

? ? 0yi ^ h Bf t milieu. 

3bCssai“i»„iK‘. 

vrnt Jew working ^ 

. becatiMi thefewa? naaestbetic Viould 

' wh& hTL.Iw 81010 tralliUo,, Into 

: ; sa-Rsfti’iaS. 

4 <h«boy s eyato Shes.rto”^! 


^ 3C , n fforrlet Said . . . was written, " ‘Hairrel _sa«d , 
nearly fifteen years ago and before ,L ca n inthc^ 
® ei Tj iimnbridgc’s two published w|l carry t r _ P 0 f tbeMj 
novels, all' the publishers to whom it Until the horror 
was sent turned it down on the the two girls are«iy * 
grounds that it was loo indecent and seriousness of P ^|j 


unpleasant for a respectable printer Mis' Jean 
fe touch, "even in these lax days", talked about 

°f C£mrsc " *hc actual event' when all »- (pjM 

book are as tame as lop-eared It i' very t0*. 

rabbits, coippared with the things way In wb 1 ** 
dial are upsetting Lord Longford xo as devilish JoDow \ # 

drpjid fully, • * thing she ha' 

. A pair of schoolgirls, one clever. !? iiJSr^Tlie book 
lissom and cool, the other stout und tj, ha 0 j S pjky tho^SS 
themselves in a 

Mjghbdur, Mr Bigg^ whom they call JCSirtii '*-3 

J!?f fl Tsar. af , di _X\ soon guildly Tcehas ‘ 

InterMftd in them. Under the noses My mother P“ J JS, o A 5 

WWwr pawot* they draw nearer and j is ter, and IjgjJjJd. ; J 

nearer t Q iho candle flame, stalking forehead to 

the Tsar, keeping dixgUised diaries, *° fl i wuld 

ETETf th * window while P ofl the ^ 

be makek ; !ove on the sofa with Mi 

unappeihong' wife. It i* ihe fat child nl2ed p5 . ^ fit*" 


talked 
When aii 
It is very 

- Way J n Thftft! 

as devilish fouows « 

thing she 

be, thoughlhere^^ 
in lhat. T he b ^^|j,« 
full of 

peeled pockets “ 
feeling: - ' *iii 


peering through thu window while 
ae makdi - love on the sofa with hli 
jnappeihaag wife, n i*i he f^t child 
US «duc« the Tsar, and 

who kills Mrs Biggs witli soniethipg 


It is, a very 

lodeed. 


EjCLANVIU.F.: 

}S*dcr and Warburg. £ I .*15. 

1 1 

|f.fa interesting aspects of this 
is its parasitic 
^PloNfvv York Jewish tic- 
ii? , ll ®W f antl much of the 
p ui empt i| w lel’s-all-swear- 
C Krr™ r convention 
Mf-w. • Al, )« r «an intelligenl- 
ab V 111 aniixemiiisin 

bsst^ ,hrin aBd - 

g'jjtoractcware two young 
j. Jo have founded an in- 

ScT? ,enl . a,ul i,,vcs! - 

S™» t,v e Capitalism. 
&f IW " V J." ncy ,s Lnvc". 
EffiL' ta New. York poet. 

ZVn* CUl,Ctl JukC Priink - 

S Vine. 

m-J?- * son f runi the I SF 

L f ' Wll, i him in 
» ,, ° n for the rabbi. 

dowdy .morality and 

h r « bbi!i> ! ' ons - 

viSi-f, tbn,ls from smart 

l»Hn, «isglc 

KSnf lh £- “ S CO,,C 5 li0n 

train . hlPf lL CS froni 
11U4 •• m them as 

w n ii cnd thc,n oulio 

^ kc , m: ‘kes speeches 
inhipi .J° es Polish a 

w ^hitorship of 
to ki & 

it stock hr i ba ?bers and those 
To his father 

** h) sav tbat m °ney is 
titift reject the 

udmJt 

i lo h/ve a y ’ but wc 
ddnbtely of '*• iu 

iliwr y - body has il " 

: ^J m u gClSbi88e r a nd 
^« y vttefiiv h0 V ld inmt 50 

hb2fN : the narra. 

5 ®e eapii a |J| n tbi,t W' T«oI 
'o be- 

5^- only f»nr hinB inIcr «t* 

^biitasy fv ,? asy »1- 
^ ,tal| l«s y toL l J l,,nphs ' Jakj 
9\ttra| U P orgies, 

JNinimi bv S®?* 111 i1 8 ain > 
^Vs^nL‘S eArchbi ^op 
• ! : ,, " dnds by the Pope 


St Peter's Square, is feted in Moscow 
nt the May Day Parade. But the most 
important rally is at Nuremberg with 
an address from a relormcd war crim- 
inal culled Walpurgis: ex-prisoners 
from the concent rat mil camps are 
brought together with e\-SS men, the 
latter wearing prisoners' pyjamas, the 
former wearing SS uniforms. “Geld 
isl liebe. Hitler isi tot ! “.shrieks Zeke, 
Later on the " Megafund ” set up by 
the movement collapses. There is a 
rally In Madison Square Garden, 
and the investors begin lo shout: 


"Kill the Jew-bastard! Gel the 
ulother-fucker ! " Zeke is man- 
handled. hut escapes lo Coking. 

No doubt this is a '* satire " : but all 
that i.s satirized is the course banality 
of the iiulliur’s fantasies. The pity of 
it is that an interesting theme has got 
lost In the mess -the hippy industry 
seen a.i a sound investment. Green 
Power, Black Capitalism, under- 
ground Ii I era Hi re, trust-sponsored 
community freaks; there is a story 
there, but Brian Glanvillc has not 
written it. 


Belfast bon-vivant 


DAVID BREWSTER : 

The Heurt’s Grown Brutal 
218pp. Angus and Robertson. £1 95. 

David Brewster, according to the 
(lust-jacket of this "novel of North- 
ern Ireland ", is the pen-name of 
a British journalist who has been 
covering the Ulster crisis. His pro- 
tagonist, Hugh Randall, is n well- 
known roving reporter with the Daily 
Globe, n specialist in small local con- 
flicts of post-colonial origin, with 
particular experience of the Middle 
East. And the Middle East is where 
wc find him. chatting up n Parisian 
redhead in a Beirut discotheque dur- 
ing a spell of leave. A smooth 
customer, this Randall, as glib (one 
suspects) with his portable Olivetti 
as with his tongue, if his capsule 
summaries uf political issues arc any- 
thing to go by. Summoned from the 
matutinal embraces of Monique by 
an editorial call from London, he is 
whisked, in Fleet Street parlance, to 
the bloody haze of strife-torn Bel- 
fast, where the Globe's man -on -the 
spot* boozy. . Anglo-Irish Horace 
Blundell, briefs him for a special 
report on the Twelfth of July cele- 
brations: 

Blundell is on suspiciously close 
terms with the IRA, despite his Loyal- 
ist background, and through him we 
get to meet a couple of real, live 
Provos. There is so much slick now 
and superficiality in Mr Brewster's 
book, not only at the political level 
but also at that of personal relations, 
that one brief quotation must serve 
. to convey the general flavour : " She 
walked over to Hie marble-topped. 


coffee table and opened an inlaid cig- 
arette box. Randall picked up the 
table lighter and flicked it into life fur 
her. She inhaled gratefully on the 
cigarette." And us for silting ** In a 
twilit restaurant " before n sole 
meiinitre and a bottle of Vouvray. of 
course it could happen in Belfast, 
though one might be forgiven For 
thinking that It had all been made tip 
under (he jucarandas of the Palmyra 
Hotel. 

.MICHEL TOUKNIEK : 

The Erl Xing j. 

Translated by Barbara Bray 
3 1 8pp. Collins. £2.50. 

French title: f.e Rol des A nines. 
Michel Tournier’s large and enthral- 
ling novel is on "exercise in mem- 
history ... a lusty fen d'esprii gener- 
ated by (he impact of a high and 
often jocular intelligence on intract- 
able historical events". The hero, 
Abel TJffaugcs, is a rather sympa- 
thetic ogre, who begins as a garage-' 
man nnd ends up in the service of Ihe 
Nazis, tracking down beautiful 
Aryan boys to. defend Ihe collapsing 
Reich. His schooldays, ns he recalls 
them, and his war service are splen- 
didly comic episodes, his final role 
deeper and more parabolical. The 
main theme of- a " rich and complex 
book" seems to be t ha f of "port- 
age ", of the way in which one genera- 
tion “ carries " the next and destroys 
it while appearing to Save it. [TLS. 
October 23, 1970.) 

V Barbara Bray's translation is 
very good indeed- 


As required 


Hlnnd for. I his has a certain point in 
the account of Rutile's almost onan- 
I'ilic relationship with Charlotte, but 
[ends to lease Ihe rest of I Ik* group 
Bunging m a twilight u | hall-defini- 
tion. 

. Among his "Rejected Epigraphs" 
is one from Chi Ide s Uri K m and £)«■- 
iW/./WMW'/ of die Nervous System: 

1 lie organic individual presents two 
problems, the problem of pattern and 
the problem of material." flic RutlJe- 
Clmrlollc relationship itself is. in its 
exploration of this schism, an objcc- 
hvc correlative for psydin-culmral 
conditions central to the l-'nrupcun 
historical experience and siir\ i\ ing, 
in their pristine torm. at the geo- 
graphic limits of [he continent—* ■ 
Ultima hla min, the Coast of the .Sun, 
balconies of Europe. In this sense 
Mr Higgins i.s an “ Irish " writer, but 
one of universal imporinncc—and of 
how many living Irish writers cun 
this he said 7 Only Beckett. 

But the chief delight of the book 
is Mr Higgins's prose itself, which is, 
as the Trench say. infinitely flexible 
—a precision instrument.- If there is 
unreality, intentional or not. in the 
relations or the characters, there is 
more than adequate compensation in 
the (appropriately, lor a painter) 
almost tangible presence of the con- 
tingent world, whether it's a cube of 
sugar dissolving in a glass of coffee 
(“ a geographer's image of erosion ") 
or nightfall in iho West of Ireland: 
The tide is (iirfiiiij*. . . . Pockets of 
boulders along the estuary opening in- 
wards the Atlantic, The level of ilic 
tidal water rising ngainsi the smooth 
limes tone. Manes of dense brown sea- 
weed wave under the surface over 
pol isl let! stones. The light begins to go. 
'Ihe tighi is going , . . 


NINA BAWDF.N : 

A nun Apparent 
-I IPP- 

Dcvil by the Sea 

192pp. Longman. £2 cadi. 

Anna begins as Anuie-May Gales, a 
neglected, starving child abandoned 
on a farm after her mother has dis- 
appeared in the London blitz. Res- 
cued by Crystal, a spoilt, demanding 
lady with nothing to do while her hus- 
band and son are gone lo the war, 
Anna is transformed inis' a devotedly 
grateful daughter. She marries the 
sou, Giles, displacing without uproar 
his first wife, Tottic ; lalcr, she uses 
Tot lie's flat for assignat inns with her 
journalist lover. Daniel. Called from 
one of these to an emergency at her 
son's school, she is involved in a car 
accident which kills an old lady and 
lips Anna n little out of he mind, 
but into the keenest sense of herself 
she has ever had. 

In this last part, Anna, speaking in 
the first pcr.si_.:i, claims to have wr it- 
ten the three preceding sections, one 
each on Giles, Tollic and Crystal — 
*■ ‘ A few invented scenes and com cr- 
satinnx arc ndinisxiblc when you 
know the characters ns well ns I do.' * 
She reflects on all the parts si ? Ins 
played lo the requirements ot oilier*, 
ardent daughter, amiable wile, avail- 
able and totally undemanding lover, 
and concludes; “'What are wc. 
apart From what wc appear lo he ? ' " 
It's a very clumsy device and doesn't 
work nt all. Even the final Anna we 
see, written on by experience, would 
never have been capable of the subtle. 


crowding observations with which 
Nina Bowden depicts Crystal up lo 
her trick?, Tot lie’s dignif.d willi- 
drawaj, Giles’s complacent regroup- 
ing with his .second, more suitable 
wife in his Queen Anne house in Ihe 
country. More importantly, she could 
never have known by what process, 
unerringly realized here, the chival- 
rous young soldier doling on a mother 
nllcn niistaken for u sister, becomes 
the prosperous Giles, nastily wonder- 
ing what the old but will think of 
next. 

This unnecessary scheme of plot 
disappoints the appetite aroused by 
the opening of llic book, and sus- 
tained until the last quarter. An 
earlier novel, The Devil by the Sea, 
republished with Anna Apparent , 
minutely evokes two children rather 
reminiscent of L. P. Hartley's Eustace 
and Hilda. Those q utilities of close 
noting and reporting reappear In the 
new novel, bent Tirsl on Crystal, and 
Anna in childhood, and then in 
widening sweeps on the habits and 
motives of eIic people in Anna's life. 
Nina Bawdcn is at her best with a 
middle-class ethos, on which she 
smooths a light and not entirely un- 
sympathetic irony : with Hi is material 
she is entirely capahlc and immensely 
readable. Off that territory she is 
less sure. Tollic is a survivor of 
Auschwitz and llelsen ; the indignant 
description ot tier early history is 
ascribed to Anna's substituting ruuu 
for I onic s sake, for rage against her 
own im happy beginnings. But the 
author's task of giving life lo Tcitlie 
herself isn’t even begun : her suffer- 
ings are a convenience lo the narra- 
tive and. ia ihe circumstances, rather 
offensive at that. 


Fiction: 

Brian Glanville 

The Financiers 

"GlanviUo envagos tlio greed and- gullibility or almost the 
entire human race with unrestrained, ta stolons and liiln riouH 
invention”— Ferdinand Mo un t, I’innn cial Tinian. £ 1.95 


Penelope Gilliatt 

Nobody’s Business 

A new collection of stories. "Wry. sharp, elegant, (*ool u - 
Fcrdinand Mount, Financial Times. 


£ 2 . 10 ! 


General : 


Anthony Storr 

The Dynamics of Creation 

“He has done genuine pioneer work, . on a subject that is bbth 
ill-defined atid significant”— C. Pi Sn,6^' V. • ! f, 
Financial Times. ' £2, B0 

Malcolm Easton 
Aubrey & the Dying Lady 

A Beardsley Riddle. "This is certainly the best study of its 
subject up to date. Mr Eoston brings to the story hot only i 
scholarship and understanding, but also that worldly wisdom 
and humour which are almost equally required”-— ' I 

Anthony Powell, Daily Telegraph, ■■■ ! 

Over 100 illustrations. £4.50 
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The sociology of Arcadia 


SOLUTION 


I-AUIlliNCE LMIINKU : 

The Uses of Noslalgia 
, Studies in Pastoral Poetry 
248pp. (.'hallo :iml Windus. £.1. 

Il is forms and conventions which 
make lileialure an institution. A con- 
vention in literature is like theology 
in religion or codes and rules in law— 


f ■■ ■ Vll^isril VI WVUV J IICIU | IIIV.l || ■ III V " ' * 

a means of discipline and definition toes sage unveiled the lie if 

ensuring the permanence of the in- |v' s ;ihmi1 1 llc jRIc implies his 


nmeh liteiature .is sncioJugv. ami 
iinxiutidy interpreting the works he 
deals with *.o as in disclose \aiiou< 
kinds of wishful thinking and had 
InMh. lie hclittles them, and in (lie 
end. makes us think of the uuivention 
it sell as Hi * mure Ilian a specious, 
sell -interested distortion of the truth. 
Mr l.crncr has ‘'seen through" 
pastoral, as it were; he lias revealed 
Us "message", unveiled the lie it 


lion to generation, transforming 
themselves, continually questioned 
and reformed or re-asserted. until so 
nmeh memory and experience adhere 
to the convention that it becomes ii- 


rcaliiy. Mr Lerncr's diagnosis 
follows on from William Empson, 
who almost forty years ago explored 
pastoral as a species of proletarian 
literature ; bin the abiding value of 
Professor Empson s hook lies nm in 


scribing peasants as urM .-uiiin.iK. he 
notes that 

Perhaps only now. when k-chlinlngj has 
“t'eiieil up ilic pu-sihilitv «<| ,ui .ilicnin- 
tue Mii-iiil structure, can we we in ihc 
passage a pi > m live. rVni a icvuluiiunary 
cri (iciuc lit seventeenth -con iur> society . 

Mr lerncr's cun science prevails 
out Ins taste most lamentably in a 
■short account of The I t’/n/cTs Tali'. 
Por him the pastoral <>i great creating 
nature. Ilk; comic rusticity which 
Shakespeare sets against the tragic 
sophistication of [| lL . court, the Peele- 

likc rural games which heal the 
Websierian levers ul the early pari 
of tho play, are into resting only as a 
confidence trick, an ingenious 
manoeuvre for avoiding radical 
implications, lie notes approvingly 
that the pastoral of Act V " sounds, 


1 lie ci lulrty o! tins ‘mug ex- men tllie n,.ir im , . 
planatioii moves one io wonder in .ViV/iv f 

whether political l.uili is dis- idea of ^ 

■WiW '“r whether ..s ||,V„ 

it closes Ins .nut tempts them j n ij, 

liim to treat literal y vv oi ks as ev ide "" Am» her 

lor his i ass or .is dishonest evasions. Natural History ( ,f r- R ^ 

I crliaps Mi I enters method might is a fascin , 1 ^ 

have proved more ft ul had he left becoming sikSZ^ 01 ' 

■If Renaissance io moie open minded the jocund nkiuSL !*** 
scholars and considered the fag-end villagers uiSS"* 1 .** 
Ol the tradition in Vietorian literature, opera ncavmk B "fr- 
wliere pnslural indeed cc.ises to be a them in art and 

rea, p ' ecomes merely p.opa- own charaSeri^fe^ 

g.md.i. a consojing lielion I Inis when peasant equally sutKiimi*® 
Sir >a v id W i Ik ie \ ' * t » race ho fore dual info I he type, exetofft. 
Me, 1 1 was exhibited at the liny a I type is now wlcntifidlfh^ 
Academy m IX.V). these verses by the sentimentally, ypprcUw^ 
< oiiniess ol lUessington were plimed P 

m t he ea I a log i ie : 1 1 t‘ l,s drives the plough. l v 

A lowly cot where social boa id is fuel. liiat' nwny XwSrtrf j! 

The simple owner seal.d at ilsTead 11 'w 

His bonnet litis and doth to Heaven const i lutes the weight o[ & 

t I,- Appeal, in the social and political v* 

lo i! rant a ht-ssim* on ih,. mntki.. Hmuwixn 


as the 
them in 
And her 


^rown from a form into an 
idea. Thus for Renaissance poets 
the relation between epic and 
pastoral was more than a matter 
of form : it involved a debate 
between two opposed moral Ideals: to 
Write inside the convention was to 
explore the convention's assumptions 
about life. 

Epic was the active form, Ihc 
mirror of public life, pastoral the 
form of retirement. Epic (rusted to 
the virtues of will, energy, the sclf- 
gtnrifying heroic passion of the 
wrathful Achilles or the swash- 
buckling military chieftains of 
.Northern saga and legend ; pastoral 
«■» * 0 . be Ihc custodian of 
the suffering and selfless virtue 
of Christianity. Milton’s Satan 
is an epic hero; his Christ 
i( pastoral hero. The conven- 
tion lias become a symbol, an ideal 
image; its literal characteristics may 
be metaphorically interpreted, as in 
Bacon's explanation that the .shep- 
herd, “ by reason of his leisure, rest 
in a place, and living jn view of 
ncavcfl, is a lively iniuge of a con- 
templative life”. Marvell's Crom- 
well graduates (ns aspiring Renais- 
sance poets hoped to do) from the 
pa sloral of private life to the epic 
challenge or history, 

, . . from his private Gardens, where 

He liv u reserved and austere, 

As if his highest plot 

To plant the Bergamot, 


( "hristoDher Cviirllw»ll Km • , , u 1 n,cri,rc ? y ’ straying Ihc democratic 
h ri Jli m r P i n 7 bui 1,1 ,hc f P ;,slor:i1 hinted at in Pcrdita's .speech 


proletarian patriots 


Meat" was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in [K.VJ, these verses by (he 
< oiiniess of Hlcssington were piinled 
in i he catalogue ; 

A lowly cot w here social boa id is 
.... . . , spread, 

I lie simple owner sealed .it its head; 
His bonnet lifts .md doth m Heuven 

anpeal, 

To grant a blessing on the humble 

meal ! 


work s" li k c ' rSITXI?. , ‘ S nl s,bou ‘ lhc Sl111 lining on all alike by meal ! Sociology, loo, can emit fc 

Alice in Wonderland (which* hU Shllr’ ^ illlC - r :i11, ! ‘ kin u S Tbc Ketion lias become an opiate, Weal lypeai which blurovvAiij 

nothing to do with courtiers or shen- nnnee S'll !°hJ in l , Y r,ilfi ? ,0 f tbe softening social antagonisms, gently dual difference which are Cs 

herds) as pastorals. “* d " "» Sl ^ i^,1 ! ,,reri “. rs of literature; and Mr Umi 


i u % — -vMiiu.ia ui at it; I J- 

herds) ns pastorals. 

Mr Lerner, alas, contributes no 
such novel insights ; we have only the 
social orthodoxy. A much more 
valuable extension of Professor Emp- 
son may be found in John Hav ley’s 
lolsiny ami ihc Novel, which re- 
moves pastoral from the political 
sphere and takes il to mean * Ihc pru- 
cess of making everything in a work 
of literature vhmaaeristk Pastoral 
I s ™ s .inicierr/jitioii which defines an 
individual in terms of idea, genus 
type, and Mr Bay Icy points out that 

i? 1 . L i . ,c i*l l,re " P«(orq| to die 

-hlr- hi y h . 11 accepts conventions. 

stluation without attempt, 
mg to sec them —m sonic siuce of the 

unn'/nf W 'N “"rf-SlcriJE 

uSl- in Hhiclt 

. 1 J ,| l*P 4 ' 1 . r h* the seeing eje nf ii uni i- 
dmn experience. } 1 " 

fiflecn ^ pastoral 
‘ 11 re ’ ,l nuisl he said, con- 
stimulating and ori- 
gin.il than Mr l.crncr s entire book. 


d s vlm Vh,u n ’ n W , ‘ 1C i,,bd,Un « ^V 1 * 1 "tenors into nn of literature; and Mr LukI 

' , S „ kc ' I I , l c r;,ll ! cr o^epbotcc ot their position: there sirously misses the Mmkfr 
shabbily sets up a rule that quite arc other examples in the ore.-mic iho M .,lh - L. ' 


shabbily sets up “a rule that quite 
clearly stops collage lasses from get- 
ting ideas. . . . They have to he kept 
out. and if the argument from en- 
vironment won't do, then wc have to 
use that from heredity," 


arc other examples in the organic 
communities of Disraeli's novels, or 
in George Eliot's view of provincial 
life- she turns the flattering idcali/a- 
, lions of pastoral into iiilellectu.il 
genera liialinns. encasing her couniry- 


the pastoral poems ho diva 
his attempt to see through 
seems to feel arc their aiiai 
misleading literary qualiikig 
social truth beyond. Aru&l 
awaiting its authoritative nu^ 


Wordsworth in the Springtime 


h , J u r J ccn studied, by 
P.mofsky and by I.ovcjoy and Bona 

0l i ,en ; !,!s pi,rl of ,hc history 
of ideas, but for Mr l.crncr it is less 


JARED R. CURTIS: 

Words w or Ill's Experiments with Tra- 
dition 

The Lyric Poems of 1802 

227pp. Cornell University Press. 
(IHEGt. £4.20. 

Mfl.DI-.RICK \HI1KK : 

Wurdsnuilb and (he I'uefn of l!n- 
ruunlcf 

I^pp. University or Illinois Press. 
lAUPGl. 1.1.80. 

Jared R. Curlis and Frederick Giir- 
ner arc remarkably unlike in their 
books mui their attributes ; the one, 


old man’s voice as a “.stream scarce 
heard ”, ail appear lor the lirsl lime 
in Ihc revision’, of late lunc-carly 
July, 1802; (lie three passages serv- 
ing. wc are told. ” to pull " the 1 ecch 
Gatherer "out nf his literalness into 
the realm or myth ". It is a claim 
easily made, hut Professor ( urli.s is 
card ul with his words, lie gnes on 
to discuss iliy iin.il transformation of 
the old man seen now with the 
poet’s inward eye to ■■ pace " 

About die weary inonis i'oniiiui.dlv. 

nnmlci'ing about .iIuih- ami silently. 

The choice of verbs. Professor Curlis 
says, is significant : 


— i-'.- usigumui, ,.r : | c , f , ins unr, - ' -u * 
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Jjth cunning irony in the opposite uiiiympalhetli? fh rL,- BCnre J P n > , ‘! fkn f cchlcso me limes in- reaching his destuud,, „j. I he old man 
fraction, frojn. the vain pursuit of anxImtfSs,^ “d '.'.M* n«»eiry of Spring 1802. . . . U,« Wander- 


St? ■ re w "' re r 

liters* *^^3® 2t S7-9- 

pi mm 

fein C ma vXcrabilily ,V ;™ JS U“ WiitaS^SS 


.spired, lyric poetry of Spring 1802. 
Ills title, IV aril worth'? E.v/n.-rimciirv 
wuh 1 mlitinn. hardly seems relevant, 


pi Ilii.H point shares with , . . |h v Wuihler- 
j. n K J C . 4V an ‘l the uld m.m of I liaucei's 
I urdnner's Tale", jnsi i Ins qiialuy uf 
purposive hut ceaseless activity, a 


and his ill tempi (o show the neriod l ,1,r P' ,s 've hut ceaseless activity, a 

ss£f P ssswdi't-a s 


, .-••m-BW | 1/Ml IIV I1U1 

mueh of interest to say about the 
poetic voice and peculiar use of sym- 
bol that distinguish this poetry from 

nna^ -!■, Alfoxdcn and Goslar 
(1 798-5)9;. I lie second half of ihe 
book offers versions of the 1802 


the minds eye". Word <> w oil li’i old 
man is lined out of the miiucdiale cir- 


almost certainty the nods 
” Home at Grasmere '' (i 
" Prospectus ”j. togethtt wSi 
" Poems »»n the Niraq 
Places”. " Michael ".foot" 
cer ” translations, revision! d 
Pedlar”, ” Ruth ” and “ PeM 
and a start on Prelude toft 
l»i mention the Preface lot) 
hi lx and 1892 additions Fa 
“unknown author. ‘P.M-T 
poem in .Sara's Poets] 
by Robert Woof in nn 
ide of l%ft that one mifUB 
ably expect Professor CM#** 
read. 

B / ur»/.\aw//i anil ibfMn 
cannier is n very difittwl 
Professor Garber 's_ cwC L 
mode is overemphasis, hk 
chin is full of earnestly 
sl. dements of the Db,wl *Jl 
worth meets someone I or 
ami what happens? 

A transient nnd imnuntt®' 
occurs, and it brings 
niuincjilary siumtion otwPj 
of a blending of idcmii**!®* 
and discrete isorkh of tf * ,*S 


ICR SYMCl : 

L One nr lira Kuwiim Rcvoluluui 

UkJ ami edited by Peter 

jpHCfc 

L Alim I a nc : I he Penguin 

[Ti w. 

I^Srgetit h convenient to keep 
pen-name under which lie 
ee known) was horn in Brussels 
[M. the s ‘*n 11 Russian 

hist-terrorist named Kibal- 
jjttho had suffered the common 
PI uf Russian nineteenth- 
ny rcvohtlionaiies. emigration. 
• grew up in poverty amid 
feiic dreams of Russia and 
Hiion, which found their full 
i. unexpected realizalron in 
; Differences between anarch - 
)nd sncial-rcvoliitionaric.s. Men- 
ks and Bolsheviks, paled into in- 
(ipnee before the overwhclm- 
of the overthrow of the 
cr.icy and the dawn of a new 

ks career and fate were typi- 
l many enthusiastic revolution- 
. who gave no thought to 
problems involved in the birth 
w society. Furly in I ‘>19 he 
fed tv Russia to give himself 
totally to the revolutionary 
i/ eagerly sharing the battles 
fet enemies without and within, 
r I coin's withdrawal from (he 
[. he gravitated towards Trol- 
, After 1925 he became ill! 
smsmberaf the Opposition. In 
k was expelled Irom the party 
frcsled ; and, after two periods 
VmoQnicnl. he finally left 
i in 1936, a disillusioned and 

I red man. 

present account of the first 
'he revolution, unlike most 
!»' writings, was not based 
oniil experience, since he was 
1 ,n Russia at that lime. 
i pot published fin Preucli) 
™. it whs written between 
M 1928 before his disgrace 
M his devotion to Trotsky 
! ihc early record sir the 
still untarnished. If It 
Wishuble in Russia, this 
WJ,S <n any way 
mi • !. rCcord ’ hut because 
“U justice to' Trotsky's rule 

A" l i. lll,lh ' l, R significant 
““■Matin- Any suggestion 

Muf, fll,l,rc perversions 
^olution were sown til its 
option i" totally absent here. 
\ J** flying on his own 
r Jp 1 'himself later to be 
", "Jwnmming writer. But 
. m ° r Ihe historian's quali- 


ties of reflection and synthesis ; and 
the merit > ol this honk arc impres- 
sionistic rather than systematic. A 
history of the lirsi year ol the 
revolution which would sort out the 
immense diversity a.id complexity of 
the even Is is still io be written. I lie 
familiar episodes are retold. More 
attention, mil unnaturally, is given 
lo what may be called flic external 
problems of the revolution - the 
Brest- l.ilovsk Irealy, the collapse of 
Germany and the failure of revolu- 
tion in Beilin. Allied intervention 
and the civil war. the revolt ol the 
Czechoslovak legionaries- -than lo 
its internal esolutuu. I Ik- most in- 
teresting points are those arising 
from Serge's reactions, which were 
at that time in full sympathy with 
official views. 

Jt will be a long time bet ore wc 
can hope for anything like an im- 
partial history of the Russian civil 
war. Serge provides a corrective to 
the current Western accounts, and 
portrays forcefully and accurately 
the bitterness engendered by West- 
ern intervention a:id by the" persist- 
ent fomenting of " White " insurrec- 
tions which would never have got 
off the ground without it. One 
particular cause of resentment, to 
which Serge reverts several limes, 
was the feeling that, after Ihe armi- 
stice of November, I ‘>18. Germany 
and the Allies were covertly acting 
together against the revolutionary 
regime. In Berlin the Allies con- 
spired with the German military to 
defeat the revolution ; and in the 
Ukraine they worked hard to take 
over the earlier German role as 
patrons of an anti-Bolshevik puppet 
government. 

Serge argues, not foi the first 
time, that Ihe terror was no part of 
the original programme or practice . 
of the revolution, and was a reprisal 
for acts committed by the counter- 
revolutionary terrorists, notably for 
the assassination of Urilsky and the 
attempt on Lenin's life in August, 
1918. H is ccilaiu (hat the Allies 
supported and subsidized men who 
were known to advocate and prac- 
tise such methods, and pnihahlc that 
some Allied organizations partici- 
pated directly in (lie organi/alion of 
xvlmt was called " individual 
terror". 11 is Tuirly clear that the 
White armies held the initiative in 
converting the civil war into a 
horrifying orgy of mutual massacre. 

What is perhaps more interesting, 
however, is the philosophy under- 
lying Serge's account of this critical 
year : 

The patriotism of (he Itritisli expresses 


....... .. ,u, u , tu me muiiciuuit! cir- a unrlrh of l/KW* 1 "! 

cum sian ccs at lie was in Hie previous m- d 

stanza, but nuw retains 1i„ own shape, ? J? ihem may 

becomes h« own metaphor. AW9 

ft is nn excellent piece of criticism, ,bc * C5S ’ 

nn.l .L . - I . • . 


tahleiti* "Zf * y,nawK rural population of HcrtforrfshirP'inH nnL r,.. 7 luns . nr . inc H is nn cxccHcnt piece of criticism, 1,IC ,c “- 
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^ emergence of Mao 
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P HANC0 1 

|^ ri[, e Chinese Resolution 
^ b y M Uriel Bell 

LSa n n ; vcrs . il y p ™.«. 

. MOrd University Press. 


i bul 001 lc:,st l949: 

i ^ l nm n l,p bis ntirfidarcl 

li n '■ f ,rsl Wished in 

£\Zy i l of the Chlws * 

m th!U u,c C,linesc 

lo L C Qne ni(lsl directly 

^lffe n f COl7Ccrns in ,he 

CS'SSTP ccn(ur y 
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analysis of “The Immortality Ode ” 
fails to round off a theory ub neatly 
as he could wish. 


DC vumu - — - -r [he U. 

ings, ihe r ihe^ 1 

was biller. udaJJJ Vjj. * 
ewer bis a»arcrt«« ■ , ^ 

Professor Curtis has just one or TJic words '* 
two moments of scholarly aberra- nre patently 
bon. The - - Fdnakoi Indian could at no yas® 

; :■ Wo(nan ”, correctly so called ori the working- 1,1 , |he ; 
be ^ >,nc8 ’ despite . her existent 

child, a FoiS4ken Indian “ Maiden *’ bitter whoi 1 *- 
. on page HU. Mora piously, the There may he yd* 
statement that in March, 1802. by Prof^or 


son? on for thirty, III, lib™: ch| l d . a Fon<ae!, "MaWsn" 

la £1 -^0/S x 5^4 90pp/ IfneJ 1 drawings by Henry Kane '■ y S i 6 ? 11 h bins lb cHmb ' 1 ^ Wor ? seWously, the There inay ■ wWf - 

Shj,' ' . Inroyghout/ISBN 0245 61003 6 ■ 2? ^ ^ > h*i»I of my own ™ * ® te y on t lha * m March, 1802, by Professor GJ . 
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• : - ■ ' -• / . . .. .sw-b^sL »«f» K4rs «i sif .find it iiwfwjf *® *> 

• it m^ye ^ ^ x ,*£.?** %*i great and ^ ^ 

: • • -- V* •• - "poetry that 
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li‘ 0 lb?e?er h UM M h ^ f °Flhc 

r ,i0 ^ry jmp£" throbbin » 

i, ' VWy from 
rustic proSl J. ° f n l 5 Ufiainst 
fe lc *i" hdM , S li of chs »nge- will 

wMJSJR'r "* 0 a i rust- 

li n< «here fe “ iUc - Por 

E*£mL 5* f 5 w books 1 

fetin ' reader which 
m the SSJ, “ f *hp crp that 
Wfro,n l vr.°/, thc Em- 
disunitv !*? .^hth-k’ai's 

C‘K.° F eSscr war * 

m Qover„^i ll:,n R Kui-xhek’s 

p* lh e £2?M5 C defeat ot 
R. siages of the civil 


While pursuing his revolutionary 
strands, M Bianco lakes note of the 
force of nationalism, the failures of 
reform, and the inherent weaknesses 
of the Kuominiang. Above all he 
shows us why the context of Com- 
munist success in this period nf 
Chinese history differs radically from 
its rise to power elsewhere) an em- 
phasis that is not to be confused with 
argument about how Ihe doctrine or 
the strategy differed. 

This is a valuable analysis even 
now. A Western world obsessed by 
Ihc Cold War in Europe in 1949 
tended to sec in Mao Tsc-tung a 
threat where Chiang Kai-shek Tiad 
been the lesser evil. If China did not 
follow Stalinist precedents intern- 
ally. at least externally Russian ex- 
pansionism was automatically— yet 
even more falsely applied to China’s 
caseJ Only now has much of the truth 
about China found its way into the 
slockpot of conventional wisdom. 

In his first chapter, “The End of 
the World ", M Bianco sweeps away 
much of the legacy frbpi Chinn's 
past (hnl other observers would find 
to be active in other forms even in 
the China of the l9?Uv Where he 
is unerring is in noting the transi- 
tions. but h political and intellectual. 
Ytian §hih-k*ui pur up n false from ; 
he stdrhis own and China's future 
in terms of the existing precedents, 
However much 1 the Nanking Gqv-i 
ejrnment was .China**! first truly; 


il‘.cir cliHiucnily in ilic [MuyiIiiI 
expiCNsion My uuwiiy rifihl in H'lfiig. 
Ilu: Itolslicvik iiKriiUilit > implies a 
s i in liar put riot ism. tuu- <>l iiu'siiuiubli' 
value in die clais war. a patriotism uf 
class uikI puny ; heller in he wrung 
wiiti ihc parly nl the pruteluii.il than 
riyhi against ii. There is no greater 
revolutionary wiMlom Ilian ihis. 

1 1 rnlsky once quoted the .same aph- 
orism. which happens to he Ameri- 
can and not British, in the same 
context. i Serge's defence ol terror 
rests uni mi mueh on the provoca- 
tion received as on its "historic 
necessity". I Ik- pioceedings against 
the auaivhisis in the summei ul 
19 1 8 vvcie the first Bolshevik 
attempt " lo suppress by force a 
dissident minority within the revolu- 
tion ”. But failure to do so would 
merely have exposed the stale. 

Lenin’s comparatively rare pro- 
nouncements in defence of the prin- 
ciple of lenoi have been quoted 
again and again. Trotsky may have 
been more ruthless in practice: the 
shooting of a batch of parly mem- 
bers for cowardice in the civil win 
was long remembered against him. 
Trotsky would have warmly en- 
dorsed Lenin's remark that “no 
revolution is worth anything unless 
il can defend itself " ; and Trotsky's 
well-known pamphlet Connmtiihin 
mui Terrorism is the basis of wliut 
Serge writes on ihe subject. Both 
were to suffer under Stalin's terror. 
But neither seems to have recanted 
his views on ihe necessity of lerrot 
in the first years of the revolution, 
or to have moralized oil the tend- 
ency of arbitrary and terrorist meth- 
ods lo perpetuate themselves. 

Peter Sedgwick has made a fluent 
but rather pell line lory translation 
from tile Preach original, being too 
often content to use jargon rather 
than search for (lie English idiom. 
But he has in ken the job of editorship 
seriously, adding a large number of 
‘.Kites to those in the french edition, 
lie has even done some rather 
spasmodic research in llio British 
archives hy way of demolishing Ihc 
smug pretences ol Ihc Allies about 
their participation in the civil war. 

The introduction is less satisfac- 
tory: Mr Sedgwick is unxiou.s to 
bring Ui the fore Serge's Inter crit- 
icisms Of the regime. But this leaves 
a somewhat muddled impression. He 
does not make il clear how fur 
Scrgc's later attitude diverges from 
that expressed in the present book, 
which lie misleadingly describes as 
having been *' produced ” after 
Serge's break with (he party in 
1928. 


modern one. the Kuominlaiig Party 
alsu Jell fur short of answering 
China's needs. 

The intellectual transitions nre no 
less significant. Tsai VUan-p'ci was 
a man of two cultures ; Chen 
Tu-hsiu. by contrast was “ the perfect 
type, of the Westernized radical, a 
veritable Alexander Herzen of 
modern China It was nbi surpris- 
ing that the yoiifig Mao found In 
i.i Tu-uhao, Ihe revolutionary filled 
with nationalist pride, a better 
mentor thnn ihc Westernized Ch'en. 

A contrast that M Bianco over- 
looks is in the effectiveness qf the 
Communists as opposed tu the 
Nationalist Government by virtue of 
their acceptnble doctrine. This h 
not simply a question of revolution- 
ary factors but of doctrine as such, 
providing a necessary base on which 
Chinese public life Functions. 

M Bianco's Marxist sympathies 
lend him to reject any claim (hat the 
Chinese Revolution hits disproved 
or in some way revised Marxist 
tenet*. No theoretical purpose N 
served, he believes, by substituting 
idealized peasantry for a default- 
ing urban proletariat as Marx's revo- 
lutionary class. In the end ihc revolu- 
tion in Chinn hs in Russia, did not 
corroborate Marxism ; il simply used 
U Muo, more than any other revtH 
ju lion ary, >hak been a man; of deeds 
jmuch mure than of thought. 
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passions 


BY EUGENE IONESCO 


Aki is i m province of ftcl- 
in^v Fed mgs ore (lie province 
uf ari. Science anil philosophy 
;ire provinces or system-, of c.xprcv 
sioii which exclude feelings, but only 
in theory. In point of fact, passion 
and desire lie behind all liuniait 
inani festal ions , they act on men and 
make them act. They are the muthc 
forcc belli ml our ideas, nur action, 
and uni language. If art mm out lo 
banish feelings, where would they 
take refuge 7 Deep inside lis, in the 
abyss of silence. 

Feelings are imt an. bin they are 
the rau nialerial ol arl. I:\crviliiiig 
is passion .mil miK p.issimi. A siorm 
at sea is a |).i*sioii. When .iillhor* 
like ill edit. .iim<iie uiheis ciaim to 
be scientific. euhural, ideological, 
pedagogical, in die name of inuh 
and against all passion, it makes me 
want to laugh. Or cry. Science, or 
technique, or skill, show themselves 
only in the making of the work of 
art. not in its substance. Ideologies 
are not sciciKilit*. Marxism has been 
claimed a» scientific. Ibis claim it- 
self is merely the expression of a 
pass inn. And all that is done In 


ideologies and the specific disciplines 
of the sciences ignore or misunder- 
sland. Can we say of ,i statue, a 
temple, a cathedral or a symphony, 
an epic poem, (hat limy are true or 
I also .' All we can do is jo .icknow- 
ledge llieir existence, their reality : 
the f.td ol Ifieui. 

I feel ii necessary to declare dial 
reality is mil realist. Realism is quite 
.simply a stylo, a school, a way of 
looking, writing, painting, singing, 
dancing or talking. I he eomeiuion 
of realism, that is the .irbiiiarniess of 
the realisi style, is valid oiilv so far as 
it acts as a cement, enabling' the work 
ol art in hold together, to be shaped 
Uni we niiisi appiccinic ilia l realism 
|> a i.imvminii nisi like .mv oihei 
like, lor example, the sysienis nf ex- 
p re ssi oh of Symbolism. Romaniicisiii 
Siirre.ihsin :md so on. Real.iv mav 
not lv realist, but neither is it Sym- 
bolist. or I vpicssionisi. 

I'vcrv work ol art, every diam.itie 
work, is a transposition and interpre- 
tation of reality, because everything 

corresponds obviously to the cate- 
gories til the mind. Distinctions have 
hcon drawn he I ween realist theatre, 
like that ol Hreclil or Wedekind, and 


further the spread and the triumph wh-,t h , h ' i, 1,1 l,r Wl? *l«ki |, « | . smU W»«H« /L-v.mr othet idetd.igical 
of tlial idedlouY shows very dearly or !o ,v,!hl hd H k^^r lh ^ , 1 l , ru T ^ "V i 4 * 4 WK,,,, 1 I,L ‘ 
jusl how passionate Mix. Ideas, logic ihci.lre \,| cnilliv " ■ whi. h .: ..." uT. I s V'" I'k m-t.'P* 


just how passionate it is. Ideas, logic 
and truth are expressed, ideology 
seeks lo disseminate itself. Ideology 
needs propaganda, truth is simply 
stated. Marxism is merely polities ; 
and politics arc a passion. Art too is a 
passion, but it has the advantage of 
being universal, whereas politics arc 
particular. Arl is above politics. 


llienlre ul cruelly”; which is. siip- 
poscdly, the theatre nf Artaud and 
might have been that ol the Svinhnl. 
isls and Surrealists. 

I recently saw a play by Wedekind 
vynh sets and costumes that were so 
‘realist " that the whole tiling, and 
the aeiiug into the bargain, seemed 
like a sort of unreal phantasmagoria. 
It was Kitsch, a Pop stylization and 


p:»rl or being. 1 ' k ' 1 

. ,f 1 am stung 

knmv «at cr to be n l'} 

* Kn i,ru J ‘WVSen. nnSJr 
protruded its s, lny ^ 

,,,c ; 1 K ‘l Jhe sting rn" ? 1 

•iiul ilisil 1 need top^ 
me nt «r other inherit 
nu: to relive or tore^n*, 
4,11 °f llk ; rain ibtti* 

1 10 * ,; v. n l,r ** i 

clai nation of N „ , b q 

,,r “lakes nicrel,,;.^ 
1 experienced. 

'I I Itavesakl that an 

because even his uninnb,,.- 

^ confession anil is rn fl i-7 

* Hue artist cannot he 

trying to mislciul-ihji i;c, 
not trying to K- anyone 
«lf. because his esscniul , 0 
to express himself,!^, 
is. lo testify to what 
and rceurds. We may nmify 
fids, physicists or lingual 
jdl of us are nomutljw 
human truth. H«w l 
anti luivv shniieiiiij 
are those monologui,' h 
or political slogans tftf; 
among others, 

has long ago Ihvii buried in the dud nwJc in 

ol sliaiiu- and oblivion nmli-v. n be ,nt ' l,,a,, ’‘ nmmj a Kd 
preserved as a document, as “ his wriiingi Tk 

devihdi leslimunv of .»m t.i m -s) ™ c,onc i l1 a 

Anhui Adanniv \ u.ipreteniioiis Iiul,- n, ’ rmw lls 
■Nl /Y/r rriv nnii. which has ium fven NC ';! 1 ' U ’ u<f; * JsC - 
pm on xx iilifiu Miecess. will ennnmie 'Yorks ol art an-mnU-f 
to live. or lessor importance 

I’iraiidcllo had his own i.le.i> ,nJ ‘-***mplcxily of the awa 
psydiologie.il ilieoi ies. |oii;> mucc llwm - 

invalidated or superseded bv t |emh ally a,mL ‘ s rrom lhc,f ^ 
psy choliigy. Suenlifk.illv spe.ikiiie hom «hc cohcwnce qflkr 
Pirandello's psvelioh.gic.d iheoiies ,rul11, which K* ve ' h fc< 
no longer stand „p. u ., |»i lllIU | c ||,', human being: idea * .mta 
huiiv!l| does, he hasn't been muvi- hfc. Sol/licnilsyn l.a«itoi 
■seded. I lie re.dilv ami vompievilv of conscience vv hich crnHiiM 
the world he succeeded hi making v.iil over the powcMd 
rr, o me i« i in tei esi . mh pi j . Hid 1 c.ili/cs very clearly u * 

us | he Its km. | f |,| || ,, f which gives Im vvorU 

Pirandellos iv, K -s ,,„d ,| K . its nionumentijl consinr- 

‘ lf h ,K efiar.lctcrs go i.„- | v \n„d the -Hong. Hie v.Lil L the m 

tn.lh ol any p.tilicul.ii ah ‘;‘ , .. ,,,i ' n :. ft 

Ideology w Inch ha. Iven oveilaken ;,,,d l he hi si Cm l, \*m 
or vlisplaml by ., new ideohiyv s>on for truth h a, po ^ 
new scicntilii' h> potl,esis. „ew .1... mu hi illness of pawion,*^ 
trine. ness down the ccnturft* 1 * 

solid, terrible and Wl » 

• • . cathedra Is. lo llic gw"w , 

.... and the infamy d tk^J 

* , s 'here are ideological modes ami tyrants wlu» iour®l 
which devour othet idmdogic.il called ” jiM « nJ ^ 
modes, hut though a seienlilic liypo- snelelies. Noble indeed 
thesis can lv thrown on the scrap- ilsyn, Pasternak. SSjf*' 
heup, new movements in art or and Akhmatova' and 
literature do not reject earlier other martyrs mid P^ |iT 
works. I he ideas vvlnch entail not worthy hi pronom^ 4. 
and succeed one another in history here in Ihc West 
may constitute stages in history il K one can still o»“"j 
nr in llic mind, living, dramatic, and say wlml one n^- is. 
tragic, pussjonati! works of arl the censure of the upp*^ 
constitute permanent mom mien is im- pious cun form isli 
munc |o the erosion of history. Circek . t » 

nnd ntruscan sides. Phoenician J 


rehistoric Po 


Ulus there .in* ideological modes 
which devour othet nleidogical 


nere in me ,v. .j-i 
it is, one can still ik*Jj 
and say wind one 
the censure of the opP**7 
pious conformisti 
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To aspire to turn a work pf art, 
which is eiiKtiiiinal, into a scientific 
expression is a mistake on every 
count. If science can claim to be ob- 
jectivity without subjectivity, und if 
ideologies, Marxism among them, 
can claim lo be objective when they 
arc really only subjective, then we 
can say that art is a subjectivity which 
is alone 'among subjectivities in hav- 
ing lh» a irl ' knl.... ■ 


srsss.r*.r,s - --sai 

sr.^r- r*'iSJys 

‘ ’■ ' a... 1 ,l' wmen can ne made contcnipoiary *•.« lhaf 

Sn , n ^ lh ; Ihe «cava.ors lay hare ,C P The c arehun^fi 

" ■ '! J; 1 « few scanty remains. r “‘ h KSi 

d of our Iluuo S ‘I r ' L,r>eilL ‘ return rapidiyW 

n-iiion Vi *■'' Y K - U,r ritigo docs not make rhrnnohoul his 

N.ri„, old ± shi “ ntt, ' 1 /o V 55SS3*5afl 

w ST f 1 =' “ 

M /£■ sl-i 2r 

srt -awsSsa 

lo sleight- ^ u rUC - f ’ r ls mw* love ?nd uproot it 

1 in fact, r 1 °, r f ,lt,n *at. it iscmoliiinally true. ... IS n0 t out. 

■ i,nd Wi Lor i 5U V kn ° w tt,,elh " Kichard II clcar-siahi^Sw 

l uckiiy. ■ ?* tcre f *e L »*»rds that Shakespeare " urrC aLn, bill U* -J 
maybe gp 8 |V cn him jn his prison but I friendship. 
his ideas, iLhLfo 1 ^ Scn ' c imaginary j^ e works 

ncy and !.L, h ttf l* 10 , 4 ® ^'°fds is irticr and more . oj j D f feelins-'- bu (lin . ^ 
br un- any historical reality im | y with viuicn^'.lj^ 

;s go : urt d f^ rd>cd ty u historian or an archi- ujie. We have 
ion und , ,st ’ because it is living, it i* expert- 1 hat the woidv 

cnceil r 1-inniu.n L ,IU I ■> n.rf il IV 


What could be more magical than 
Ihe transformation of the man in a 
vlre.ssing.gown in The Life „f Galileo 
who becomes Pope in front of oiir 
Very eyes; or the transformation of 
11 big shed Tirsl into a bourgeois 
drawing-room and then into the 
newly-weds' bedroom in The llnee- 
/•eJiny.Qperfi l And what cpuld be 

nlArP 1 - iitmM'uilui, ,l . .... .. 


contemporary inonuiiicuts nr ones 
which can he made contcnipoiary 
Ihe minute the excavators lay hare 
a few scanty remains. 


aturaluni docs not maki 

: ff ff .u r - ' VpV ” ' T l '» »«?■- newiy-wcus ncuruom 111 The Hirer- li' 1 .? ‘‘ i r l,nc s , RomaniiLisni look „ mf ,iion of J^ve- • »■ 

objective, gen * ■ penny, Opera / And whiit could be j rdcUnll ‘ ! , non icon roman «h .1 two men hclijfiP[J 

•• . morr-iit^rjKiive ' W««l , llal/ad. Surreal- 

' A-. pfey. np, ejilc poem ofnpavd iburWLefvvho looks like a living piS r ,ShJd J5? bu T. A,,;i .h.is not ' ^ f r | e nds vvith.^ 0 
are .Jiving; worjds ; it Is the ertibUonal udc by Manet V ' ■ nibbed, orf on lolgar Allan P.vc. I ' i v Dr0V es that |4 J 

projection of dur dreams, our pas- . * Orthodox socialists deny art purely , s \ >. niw whether the Circek play- E T s an enwlkJ" f 1 . 
S ODs iuid aur iluim wh^h m-i.. 1 .,!.. and snnnlu . hn,..i,i a . . i - _ ■ Wrights ireatmpiii ^ . 1, vvnicn { u- \yjn4 


^rn Iiul.' l>f forc Ko,,,c 

jjp Thames and Hudson. £.V50. 

irt'ubletl history of Northern 
between the Alps and the 
j nts , js a faith till reflection 

rjqujwical geographical position 
p’ri of the land mass v»f eonli- 
Europc which is also a north - 
ilier of peninsular Italy. The 
concept of Italy as a self- 
geo-|Mlilical entity, separated 
n Eu 1 ope by the barrier of the 
1 1- still in many respects as 
kul as it was when Augustus 
plly broiighL Cisalpine Gaul 
1 the admin islra live framework 
united Roman Italy. From 
M times the Alps seem in fact 
ne been no more formidable an 
kk to communication and trade 
Iht Apennines, and it has taken 
t technological resources of the 
ry since 18711 to neutralize the 
tolly eastward outlook of the Po 
j, an outlook of which Austrian 
|y/,iniiiK rule were each in their 
1 logk.-d expression. 

tn built-in ambivalence was no 
operaiivc in prehistoric than in 
mt times, and il gave Northern 
an importance which extended 
beyond its own natural buund- 
/ and which makes welcome 
itnnf Harficld's concise, 
uciiaiive illustrated account of 
jrrfiiMory and protohistory of 
hm. It must have been a 
pi book la write. In Northern 
Rihfre was no real counterpart 
t first half of the twentieth 
I) lo the steady development 
jfifatologk’al ideas and lech- 
s ffhith took place in many 
parts of Europe, or indeed to 
Rirkable pioneci work under- 
W.illy in the later nineteenth 
h 

? jUidcnt of (he prehistoric 
W' ' s thus confronted by a 
•" luiig-eiitrcnchcd dogma. 
S from th e (for their day) 
"bjy f enlightened, objective 
of Antonio I’rosdocimi at 
‘the wilful fantasies of Luigi 
J. achieved a Hmopctm 
JP 7 Maiming to have dis- 
“ in the rcrrenuire peoples of 

'. inCi 'l ancestors of the 
iiu l! i, re! 'l , y only .since the 
1 Wwkl Wr,r ihul Norlh 
■ un 0gy has begun to 

ij p ' . 0B “ s own arrears. The 
« o uneven quulity, publica- 
SJ l0u often lagged behind 
is of is? ,hc concepts and 
IS** «*" archaeology 
lo be ob- 
IJln. , nccd to establish a 
S r ^.°. ry il n . d chronological 
■S?,J lr ? d ‘Houal lines. But 

fluSte 80 !” 8 00 ' mUCh 0f il 
K; nY 0ne of the rel- 

4? a? 1 " *! ,un scholars who 

'Dr Lx r pnrl In lhis 
Bnrfudd Is Wc ll qualified 

,hc corrent archaeologi- 


‘JW.UU, ' wiiose^ aestrta.and nine way iijings go ; im wwriDcu Dy a h storan or an i.rchi- u.,! Wn have 

i -ri'V n Bv characters. elemeHts ?'****r »Mm,- ’Jd )'«• ****i'il is living, ,1 

Baik co|,i;« r,f i^ocs 1-8 ar6 «nd evonti A : v^rork of art Is a monu- tru *- m «gic and emotion, a childlike tfnced • emotion has given it life ^ But it ‘ s 

available from Kraus Rpprint .jnent .whlch;^ iicjiher Hue, nor fate.- ■ . I ’ •- ® Alexandre DunT, 

i.u»i]Niny, 16 Kast“!6lh Street, but dv ' e ls l,n dtlferenl plane' from . ^ woman., of Szechuan much more nhnin ih! 7 F'^ght rn ^ which b.i . 

Nr-iv -S-r,.!:, N.Y. IIK)! 7 , arid/ ’ Y ' .t-svan w 111 !rn!!'f !H 'a. 6 ,SroKm?.!SSjK 


iff T«uili.*isi , A.2:Uroin llic . : , 

oIIii'i-.n oi'/ilie Kevinv. 

lltili'N to.iUiiiibf-!!, 1-211. is jtlso :** 
its- nil.vJI il-»“. frer *»f vliaiyi*. • 


out IS truer. than the true, ft'a ^ ; '.^Wion Into (be other wort f wbu h Kvi • -"“•P i »n*cuwr trnin - ■ art*** 

ccHty and existence. • . ; ! > L. ^.^Thc .Slalipisi plny ia vvhkh li Irie.dL.iL*^ io r »anv. sociologists and M foneXoS ' 

■: ■ ;i " - : !^: in 'i'' :l I/: ■ Y vt-f : 

■Irijctb-lv.'.*: ( 1 V- ; ' 
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cal scene and, as an outsider, bet lei 
qualified than most to view il dis- 
passionately within its larger Euro- 
pean selling. 

Dr Bur Meld's account follows the 
familiar pal tern of the ■■Ancient 
Peoples and Places ” series. The 
pi escalation follows conventional 
classilicaloiy lines, culture by eul- 
t Hi's*- -in the circumstances usefully 
so. Mill every effort is made to 
round out Ihe picture with vvhal is 
known of the economic and social 
development of (lie .successive 
phases; and. although some meas- 
ure of i»ver -simplification can hardly 
be avoided, ihe reader is scrupu- 
louslv leiiiindcil ol the limitations ol 
the evidence. One conspicuous limi- 
tation is due to Ihe .steady rise of 
the land surfaces in the Po valley— 
IS feel since Neolithic limes al S 
Ha iiu m Fmilia, .13 feet since 
Roman times at Russi in the lower 
plain. Here is a factor which cries 
aloud for llic sort of systematic 
investigation so successfully em- 
ployed in the Fen lands of this coun- 
try ; and as the rediscovery of the 
lost port of Spina has shown, il 
remains an ace up the sleeves of 
future archaeologists. 

Perhaps the most vivid single 
impression left by this conspectus is 
that ol the broad continuity or 
many of Ihe patterns of human 
sell lenient. The transition from the 
Hron/e Age to the Early Iron Age, 
for example. I his was almost every- 
where a lime of intense social and 
technological upheaval, in many 
places accompanied hy substantial 
displacements of population. North- 
ern Italy was inevitably affected, 
particularly by the new metallurgical 
types of the Danube basin, anti 
sunnr twenty settlements of the 
period have been located, mostly 
north of the Po. Rut whereas in 
many parts of peninsular Italy these 
“ Proto- Vi llanovan ” urnfield settle- 
ments prefigured major regroupings, 
setting the stage for the familiar 
cultural pa Hems of the earliest his- 
torical Iron Age (conspicuously so, 
for example, in Etruria), in North- 
ern Italy, though a disturbing phe- 
nomenon. they do not seem lo have 
caused any fundamental break in the 
life or 1 lie established prehistoric 
populations. The Early Ium Age 
cultures of 1 : ste in the Vvnelo, of 
Hologiia in Emilia ami of Gulaseeea 
in Lombardy represent geographi- 
cally the reemergenec of three of (he 
four major cultural areas of Ihe 
Middle and Late Rroti/e Age, and 
they in turn carried (lie story on 
well into historical times. Bologna 
and Golasecca until the irruption 
into the Po plain of the Celtic tribes 
in the fifth century at. Estc right 
down to the Roman conquest. 

It will be a very well-informed 
specialist who docs not find matter 
for thought in this clear, balanced 
presentation of Ihe archaeological 
evidence from an area which holds 
the key to many problems still 
unresolved. 
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Valletta. Thun .follows Ihc guide lo 
individual sites, where a good balance 
is kept between brevity and the need 
to mention features of more than 
local significance. The more impor- 
tant sites have useful plans. The poor 
quality of a few of the photographs 
is u minor defect. 

Dr Trump has adopted a traditional 
approach lo the problems posed by 
these strange monuments and their 
iconography, keeping a balance 
between imaginative speculation and 
the need lo point out the limitations 
of drawing “ historical ” types of 
conclusion from archaeological evi- 
dence. For must readers this is still 
the best choice ; those few- prehlstbr- 
ians who find a more procedural ap- 
proach useful will not find It more 
than occasionally irritating. This is 
a valuable book and will prove tin 
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new titles in 1 972 

CARCANET 



the lirst comprehensive study »»l recem British 
I octry. by means ol essays and conversations- 
including two important appendices, fullv 
indexed, is published unlay 

BRITISH POETRY SINCE 
I960 — a critical survey 

edited by Michael Schmidt and tirevel Litulop 
contributors include 

but Hu mi Ium. Roger Garin 1. Cilya Jone>. Ldwin 
Morgan. Jou Silkui, Terry IZaglclon. Anne 
Cluyscnaar. Harry Chambers, Peter Porter, 
W. F. Purkinson. Calvin Bcdient, Alan 
Brovvnjolin.and others. 

£3.25 cloth published today 300pp 

EAST GERMAN POETRY 
an anthology in German and English 
by Michael Hamburger 

An anthology of new poetry from the German 
Democratic Republic revealing the brilliance of 
a largely new tradition - 
including poems by— 

Berio 1 1 BreclU. Peter Huchel. Johannes 
Bobrowski. Giinier Kunert. Heinz Kahltiti. 
Reiner Kimze, Sarah Kirscli. Karl Mickel. Wolf 
Bicrmann. Kurt Bar l sell, Volker Braun. Rcrnd 
Jcnlzsch 
£3.50 -doth 

£1.80 -paper published in November 260pp 

HD HERMETIC DEFINITION 

HD's lust major poem, previously unpublished, 
is introduced hv Norma 11 Holmes Pearson 
£2.20- cloth 

£1.00 paper published in November H8pp 

TRIBUTE TO FREUD 

introduced by Peter Jones 
HD's remarkable reconstruction of her visits to 
"ihe blameless physician "Only n line 
creative artist could have written it . . ,’it will live 
us the most enchanting of nil the Freudian bio- 
graphical literature." Ernest Jones 
£1.50 -cloth 

90 p- paper in print 1 18pp 

MONARCH'S & THE MUSE 

tin intriguing collection of poems hy twenty 
Kings. Queens und Princes of England, Scotland 
and Wales 

intrinl act'd hy C. V. Wedgwood 

edited hy Sally Purcell 

illustrated hy Priscilla Eckhard 

Mosl of (he original texts, with full notes und 

trails hi lions where necessary, are given. 

£2.00— doth published in November 128pp 

FY FIELD BOOKS 

This series, intended lo fircxcnt in an inexpensive 
format the work of important neglected poets, 
is growing rapidly. "The volumes have been 
prepared with cure and should be useful in 
schools." Times Educational Supplement 
"The scries is an attractive one and deserves a 
friendly reception. The enthusiasm of its editors 
may well gtiin a sympathetic hearing for poets 
who now get less at tendon than they merit. 4 ' 
Critical Quarterly 

THOMAS CHATTERTON 

hyGrcvel Lindop 

£2.00 -cloth. 60p- paper 96pp 

RICHARD CRASHAW 

by Michael Cayley 

£2.00— -cloth, GOp — paper 96pp 

GEORGE PEELE 

by Sally Purcell 

£2.00— cloth, 60p— paper 1 12pp : 

CHRISTOPHER SMART 

by Marcus Walsh 

£2.00— cloth. 60p— paper 96pp 

Robert Nye's selection of 

WILLIAM BARNES 

which pays particular attention to the dialect 
poems, will be available in November at £2.00^ — 
cloth, 60p~paper 96pp 


NATALYA CORBANEVSKAYA 
Poems, the Trial, Prison 

edited and introduced by Daniel Weiss burl 
I lie book tells us " more about the problems ol 
being u social critic in Russia than a itmusuiul 
articles in what passes today for the Soviet 
intellectual press", Peter RcddLiwuy wrote in 
The TinicK 

— Uf I - cloth Oftp- paper in print I56pp 

SELECTED POEMS 
by Elizabeth Daryush 

is her. definitive selection from 21 lifetime's work. 
Born in 1 887, the daughter of Robert Bridges, she 
has only recently begun to receive her due in this 
country. Roy Fuller calls her "a poet of the 
highest dedication and seriousness.” 

£2.00 — cloth in prim %pp 

DESERT OF THE LIONS ~ 
by Michael Schmidt— Poems 

" Schmidt is undoubtedly u genuine poet." The 
Times 

£1.50— cloth 75p— paper in prim 64pp 

THE SHRINKING MAP 
by Adrian Wright — Poems 

" Though odd. the ivsult is pleasantly intriguing." 
Sunday Times 

£1.50 -cloth 75p -paper in print 64 pp 

MINUTE-BOOK OF A CITY 
by George Buehanan — poems 

George Buchanan's poems have been praised for 
their unabashed contemporaneity. Lheir wit, and 
the directness of their style. 

£1.30— cloth 80p — paper in print 56pp 

ilN^AN EMERGENCY 
by Daniel Weissbort— poems 

" Immediately striking for the absolute rightness 
of their conversational lone . . . Mr. Weissbort 
nl ready shows to high degree ihc poet's primary 
function, to register (he same, old tired world in 
language bright as a new penny", the Sunday 
Timex. 

£1.50 - cloth 75p— paper in prim 64 pp 

THE PEACE & THE IIOOK 
by Peter Jones — poems 

“Peter Jones uses un imugist technique in his 
own way to produce his own powerful effects." 
Poetry Review 

£1.50 -doth 75p— paper in print 64pp 

POEMS OF DAN PAGIS 

translated front Ihe Hebrew by Stephen Mitchell 
£1.50— doth in print 64 pp 

NINETEEN POEMS OF PAUL 
CELAN 

translated from the German rind introduced by 
Michael Hamburger.. 1 

" Michael Hamburger's translations are masterly.'* 
The Times Literary Supplement ;• 

£2.00— cloth f limited edition) in priril' 4 Opr 


THE DAY BEFORE 

TOMORROW- 

POEMS BY NAZIM HIKMET 

translated from the Turkish and introduced by 
Tancr Buy burs 

"... precision, enthusiasm and honesty have 
gone into a likable . . . batch largely of Hikmct's 
political verses . y "Ncw Statesman 
£1,30-^-01016 SOp^— paper id print 56pp 

WI THE HAILL VOICE— ' 
POEMS BY MAYAKOVSKY 

translutcd into Scots, with an introduction und 
glossary by Bdwin Morgan 
Morgan , has tapped . a Scottish tradition ol 
grotesque exaggeration, fantasy, and linguistic 
.extra version -^a tradition which. ttl ihc same time, 
possesses remarkable lyrical potential.. • 
£3.00— doth £1.00— paper 1 in print 96pp 


m • and theorists, may., be to our &x ear ‘ .j 
C abiiract generality of dun b*{M en , . 


Available at your bookshop, of write for our new catalogue to 
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Varieties of folktale 


GWVN fONKS : 

King#, H ousts and 1 1 ernes 
1 7fipp. Oxford University Press. TL 

Gwyn Junes h, is hud an exciting idea, 
and none heller qualified ii> cany it 
out than he. He has taken three 
works: Heoiruif, Cnih wih a ml 

Oiurn (from ilic MabinogionJ, and 
The Saga of Ifrolf Kraki. " All ilirec* 
arc iiiirra liras . . . and to all three 
Iheir story is vital, for without it they 
would not exist.” I'ltc basic slory 
malcrial of all three is folktale, hut 
variously transformed. Each is a 
consciously literary production ; so, 
because of where they were written 
and when they were written, they 
have come oat as the three very dif- 
ferent i'L'nre.s of epic, romance and 
saga. They ticking to three different 
cultures. Anglo-Saxon. Welsh and 
Nor.se, and though their characters 
arc all deemed to have lived in the 
sixth century, the tales themselves 
were written down in (he eighth 
(possibly), the eleventh (probably I 
and the fourteenth centuries respee-. 
tivcly. Juxtapose them, and you 
should find out a lot about what was 
likely to happen to the same kind of 
material in these llirce different cul- 
tures at these three different periods, 
and so about the nalure of the three 
genres themselves. 

Et is a promising subject, but 
perhaps not surprising that the book 
only hajf fulfils its promise: one’s 
expectations are bound to be too 
high, and the questions one wants 
answered arc many of them un- 
answerable from sheer lack of infor- 
mation. One would like to know the 
conditions under which the stories 
were told : the status of the teller 
and the expectations of the audi- 
ence. Something can he recon- 
structed from internal evidence, and 
^ .something more from scraps of con- 
temporary reference : hut we can.iot 
hope for even a secondhand report 
of an actual story tell mg, like Ken- 
neth Jackson's fascinating account 
of the etiquette surrounding the 
nineteenth -century Gaelic idler of 
tales. 

Sinic topics Professor Jones 
seems to have disregarded k-eiiuw 
in his enthusiasm he has become too 
totally absorbed into the stories 
themselves. There i> very little sense 
of (he great gaps in time between 
the three. We stay in the sixth 
century, or in each author's 
romantic picture of the sixth cen- 
tury. throughout. T he choice of 
iIluMraliuns echoes this. They arc all 
very splendid, spirited and apt: the 
Monster of Noras with .inhuman 
head hanging by its hair from each 
long-talOned paw; and someone 
ekes arm protruding front his 
mouth; or the gleeful little Celtic 
Warrior from Eglwysilan with his 
peculiar rnnocent Ferocity, who 
looks quite capable, as Professor 
Jones remarks,, of 


not lot him in to join Arthur .0 his 
supper. Hut must nl them dale Irom 
the Heroic Age itself, or before, not 
lilt* age nl romance, or cve:i of saga. 
One would like to know whether 
llrt’lf Kmki. lor example, slums a 
peculiarly Ion r k - cm I Ji -century as 

well as a peculiarly Scandinavian 
taste in marvels- -notice his cham- 
pion's unconvincing bravado as they 
attempt in the final battle in scale 
down Odin in just another “ devil’s 
whelp -and jiisi how lar Pro lessor 


scrupulous about his labels, and he 
does tell the story, often superbly. 
Not only has lie the Celtic gift fur 
words; having published transla- 
tions nl both the Mabinogion and. 
among others, Umlfx.wgii Kraka, lie 
knows his texts inside-out, ami is 
thoroughly at home m their dil'ler- 
cni flavoured worlds. i he general 
reader should have no dil'lictiliy 
keeping up and. except for Professor 
Jones himself, there can hardly he 
one ol us who is not a general 


intention to icpcal a folktale in a 
folktale maimer.'’ It is the one out 
of the tliioc where you cantnil 
answer die question “ What is it 
about? " by mcieh sunmiari/ing the 
pint : and in tone it is infinitely 
more cultivated, more r liin king, 
leagues away from "that implacable 
heroic imbecility Moved of Saxo 
and the more strenuous I'ornaMar 
SiTgur". which are its nearest story- 
rclalions. I low l:n (his is due to 
keeping die inoiisieis and not the 


whcrcim. fan, , 4 

ft fhilc to be 
belongs to |] 1C .M 


itxr a 

Jrom . - . 

I Itree xini,..V* n ,,u, i%il f I was crowded, especially in me 

h. udkw . ^'"^' ilfcKlass compartments, bv fellows 

SwiUomni f-Ml lc ;. lurer , nl ,j research 


S,Ur l%i 
rinceves" | 

. t . - —Unwed bi )■. 

V th.rc'lhe'iin'S vnlcs <:hi ' :r 1,,:livi1 ' " r '!«■ Ibh.glii.-ins m.s 

ssawteiras* uf * fc « 


makes 

antiquarian 


Winter Orchard 


ul must confusion. thoio was a 
permit when it seemed not to have 
worked, diuv again, the eeononiisis 

m iha lini'crs ut me iicnsiy _ * -- alld iilhers who ■ulviscil the l.uboiir 

■ffj* L v W ere after a hard P vcrsC! .‘ s IXsvcIopmcnt. all of them Goveinmeni seem to have had very 
U ‘IJ VEhall going back to inlcr 1 os,m S IX*p:trlnienls hut scarcely little grasp of the pail that lime 

at tlte eeutie of the governmental 
process, what went on in the Ireas- 
nry, the Hunk o| l-nghuul and the 
1‘ureign Office gave the clue to whaj 
was to happen subsequently. 


wt iK t in Whitehall, going 

a ui iq liar tan attempt u wives and their colleges and 
‘‘“pNivdy MWiE (tier pupils, full of the gossip, 
** > "« «l bErffc o.ttr prise, ami. until Ilic 
whom style was the mw cjff-jj, er)( | a hlissfully unaware of the 


Five days of fog over snow. 
Thinning, thickening, thinning 
Before dark. 

Its least substantial grit, 

A breath with industry on it. 


Blank miseries 
Of the average dead : 

Miscellaneous, unspectacular visitation ; 
Spiritual dregs 

Out ul the gutters of wliJi-drnb-Hc.tvni, 


The City of whai-suburhanly-managerial-Gud ? 
('old torpor of questions, 

Revenge of the unfructified. 

Yesterday, 

The ash that looks like air, 

Emerging, sailing, 

LI tire scuiihle grey-drenched browns 
Ol iinpriined apple trees. 

Their crush of tivigs ; 

Threat of untested forks. 


An apple is still stuck there. 
Almost yellow in this light. 

One survivor of harvest ; 

Unreachable, 

It flourished but came to nothing ; 


Best efforts are negative. 

Seriously beautiful, like an. 

(’dear light speaks valediction ; 

Sparse branches 

In an orchard of goodbyes, 

So many lines that spume or trail off 
Beyond limits, their own reaches. 

The sky is a net of black nerves. 

Continued dream-lines of trees. 

Fog's majesty. 

Sheer strength of numbers, depot tv ; 

Swish of moth-eaten cloaks. 

Coarse garments- 

Generation upon labouring genciution 
Of conscripts mid grocers’ assistants, 

Milibands, the unnamed courtiers 
Of long-dead industrial magnates. 

Their souls shine 

On wet slates in summer, sliced (inn 
Of an autumn furrow. ,t now- sac ted pippin. 

As the snow melts like while grease 
And soot -spot ted stalactites vanish 
In their own directions 
l o destinations that are miiiiuIs and wetness 
A soft, cold world 

That grows dark when the fog clears. 

The ground that receives the apple. 
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ilMt: it was * The 5.15 


^Um Paddington on ^-ridays 


WIM’KKI) m CKI ttM W (|-i||inri : 
lhv labour ( imcrnuuiit's l-'.conomic Rmirtl l%4-l‘)7i) 
J-Hpp Duckworth. t-t.us 


there 


Wilfred Itcckerman opens The 
Labour (.ioverunient’s Leonoinir 
lit’cortl with the disarming statement 
that the problems were always much 
more difficult than they appeared to dealing with the devaluation were 


faik,rL ur il 

iVu! ” I ish tfy * kiS| f, Sta^ H ® 1 * 1 “'Duugal " i,s 

win nirt hi, „ Indeed. =. .story wen, he 

have to search forih<« «ndv that on the day alter the 

Strong Helpers, Drcm A s*' 00 , re * ulls h ! s , 1,1 lbc t 

sighted, Siional Economic Development 

rh.u , r r-i ffice cantiiined only u telephone 

llc-.rer wha c' ^wildly on the bare linoleum as 

suveu fat hom> in the * Dircclor s0,, « ht l,im - whi,c ? ir 

, cnS M ,nCCd n il 

front its clinch uf a moo h furniture, down to the smallest 
1 1 tan war . . . il hungry ihiA *lfay, in the newly created pe- 
nile of the Three (maka irtmenl of Economic Affairs, 
rormvall and Devon until il [my people went to the Ministry 
found for him : no glimiwrdi ’Overseas Development, towering 

mis cut to he seen onhwm a the site of the old Walney’s ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

itftt.isN.uui.... _ Bftiry) over Victoria SI at ion, , so g rtfal mistake nf cconoinie policy. It . 
Sugyn the thirsty and «m: tra the sign! of tearful partings meant push ine mlici sensible objectives h y 
a glorious ]js| of Aniai: l foreign shores. into the background amt weakening L ‘ x i 


pla\ s m events. Mr Wilson is re- 
ported In haw- said that .i week wax 
a lung lime in poliiic*. li mav he a 
long time in politics, but it is a very 
short time in economics, and there is 
strong evidence for believing that 
many of the difficulties the economy 
is now labouring under result 
directly from die devaluation uf 
l%7. 

Certainly. Roy Icnkutss huibels 


be front the outside. But while that 
is certainly the case, there was one 
overwhelming problem which could 
be appreciated equally well both 
from inside and outside. Professor 
Hcckcrman points out that 

(here is little doubt that the decision to 
give absolute priority to die mainte- 
nance of the exchange rale was the une 


Jones Hi Inks the atuhor here Is 
sending up the heroic Viking ideal. 

However, his main preoccupation 
is with the conduct nl the story 


reader in at least one of these 


« wasi one 01 uiese feuds uf the Hemic Aue -,i ilic 
cen a^nra T ^ '? dn, « cs . in lllc ««re of things, one must leave to 


itself, and thence witli “ the founda- 
tions and structure of medieval 

: Cui hwc h^s'^casual ° thr^lT 8 “ate uln « f {™ jnmthe ^ 7 in an^rii'iT 

u* - uncfli lu iaISc turn ciihmdiMl in i ho I FOICSkOr lnnpo bonne k:» 

three shouts so 
be heard from 
and bring about 


tile clTcci ol the- muilv oilier useful 
policy measures iluit the- Gmcmnicnt 
inlrudticeil during its period of office. 

The maintenance of the exchange- 
rate had of course hcen the over- 
whelming difficulty ul the l l J2lK. It 
represented continuing problems 
from the late l‘»5(K onwards. Hy the 
time the I aihour Government was 
elected there could hardly have been 
(ought to get sensible people a sensible person in lire country who 
sensible places. He was patron- did not think Hint devaluation was 
ostracized, boycotted mul both desirable ami inevitable. 1 1 did 
I one Treasury knight not take place then for a variety of 
iWqgly said. "Well, my dear reasons, the fiisi of which scents to 
A you must find it all very have been the i-orcigu Office's pas- 
!•" “Not at nil”, said -sionale belief that in sonic sense 
* mindful of the jocular Britain's international credibility 
origins. •* it is just like n rested upon an exchange rate of 2.8(1 
Oxford college.” Thomas dollars to the pound. The other was 
j was the honest man, who Labour's fear of labelling itself ax 
® ™ nation well, and little die purty of devil Inal ion. although 
“he got for il. ns a matter of historicnl fact (he 

first devaluation wax carried 
* * * through hy the Liberals, the second 

T did it ail go wrong, and l ' y . N;,ti, ' [ ! :,! fiovemmeut, the 
it that was not foreseen 7 lhird by “ ^ ‘mvcrx-alivc C.ovcrn- 
Whing, of course . the poor ? ie " 1 * nn, i’ lho hy 

? of the Labour Ministers Ub .? ur ^■erameni. There was 
have been guessed before, bul ™' ,y n ? rc:,s ,? n lo S «PPJ*«. «»*« 
certainly not fully appre- ,edinical «juljustmcnt of the rate 


grossly miscunceixed ; indeed lie was 
a veritable Snowden among Chan- 
cellors. His first budget and those 
that succeeded it had as their over- 
whelming objective the releasing of 
resources from domestic purposes for 
exports. It took a I'airlx lung time 
for exports in build up. but even so. 
he greatly underestimated the degree 
to which the economy could respond 
increased production to new 
xport demands, with the result 


at length audio effect. 

“ Wh « »s it ahout 7 ” is of course 
a more complex question than might 


pious, including (hrdjl »#A few recruits came from Cam- 
tittasliid ; ” on the djjrlKi/nlge, eager lo help in the flay: 
one of Iris lips he of them eventually returned, 

his navel, and the othiincJllfeW, not quite sure what went 
a cowl on his head ” , some are still floating like 

the original Rolling Sl^Wated corpses on the sluggish, 
goes upon his head « ^whiled river of Whitehall, unable 
feel '* : Ik'hdryd Cross-bcari’ ■jttout and gel hack, 
would throw the brndnyirilHhorau Balogh was, of emtrsc. at 
he had oil hint sktmBA untie of it all. and he fought 
which were in Arthurs '* 
even Neb. " Somwnc ' 

1 Hysscx's Nobody ?J 
eighteen brothers ", . 

I-'vcii then. Tew of 
use their marvellous pM* 
ilic execution of the hds* 
tit uds of the tasks ncy 
all, because everyone? 

disci led to the Hunting or 

Tssrch Tfwyth. 
the comb and shear* W 
his eat s to trim the hair of i' 
den ('hief-Ciianl, but in M 
the atillKU wanted to IfH 
of I he (ire>it Hunt- 

Professor Jones. I** '* 
into un excursus 
Hunt, from CalydMt to®? 

He scents most nl n®* 

Mabiiwgioii. and is ek^ 11 ® 
importance to ils 
world of the animals. wW'* 


that lie let l ottice with a very 
.substantial volume of imenipli^ed 
resources. It is also clear that the 
officials who advised him also ad- 
vised lain Maclcod and Anthony 
Hurber. and that niiicii of die oiiem- 
ployinent of men and capacity 
which exists today is directly due to 
the savage increases in taxation and 
the drastic cut-hacks in expenditure 
which the i alumr Government mis- 
takenly introduced. As always in 
economics, the Labour Parly tended 
to equate realism with unpopular 
taxation policies. I high t lailskcli's 
passionate belief in this brought 
Attlee's second administration to a 
premature end. ami irrevocably split 
the l.ahou r Parly for the whole of 
the IVStts hy provoking the resigna- 
tion of Hevan and Ins friends. Mr 
Jenkins’s : own recent resignation 
may perhaps he seen as a belated 
response lo the catastrophic period 
when he presided over the Treasury 
and earned Labour its defeat in 
1*17*1. 

* * * 

The alternative to devaluation 
would or com sc have been very 
.stringent controls over imports , lo- 


Somc of them rapidly turned "j QU ^ c l uuse morc a lcnipi*n»ry jollier with an attempt to direct 
»nto possibly overpaid .. 


.. W1 . lb *hat is in this court shall 
miscarry, and such of them as • are 
not with child, their wombs shall 
turn to a burden within them so that 

- EST hcar » ch ‘^ from 

..„lhrx day torth ,- because they will 


ing new about though he. JK uiLh?" appear & 

says it very well. * h'tch Rhymta app^ 

.... , Arthur s chiiirnions. a™ 

the Welsh and Nor>c laics arc Animals, and the Gr.ito' 
more amenable in this method be- || was they thereafter "^ 
vituse they arc confessedly lygisiigur, the nine heitors of J J 
ftetious isiles id translate it 

, . - i-. , ... ; - c,, Phemislically. As such, they arc 

ne says, the first two should have 84 defied by Aarne and Thomp- mi “" nc:ir cr ihc original folktale in 
sufficed, though it is hard to see w . n « and (hen cover this skeleton as well us in matter. 


I Nr 


mouthpieces. Olliers 




— .. "*** -* w .. -, U .. 3 KI.IKUIII _ .. ■'*» .IS Ml IIMIUT. 

Why. unless you consider his job is Wlin several layers of additional LllU,wc " uses the siory-lcllcr's trick 

merely, like the old-fashioned liter- n ' a J]v*- , h. pseudo -history, philosophy rc P cl itiun : “It is easy forme to 
ary historian, in affix the correct ?' ,I,C - J ‘ n d rhetoric that fill it out to sel lh . al - Btuugh thou think it is not 


labels and tell the story. He js ll -j recognizable shape. This method "1 hough thou gel that. 


Culhwch. m full 
it wanting save for j j JJa 
And ihc lame ant brought t « 1 

night. . ,u| 

—play ns serious a P^' 
as Arthur himself- . ■ 
Professor !«»« , t 
descendant of h« 


nfter the Labour victory in l%6 
there was no conceivable excuse for 
not devaluing. 

The international situation is thor- 
oughly discussed yet again in Ihc 
present book, though it is lu be 
doubted whether even yet the whole 
story is clearly understood. Mr 
Wilson and his successive Foreign 
Secretaries were noxious lo get on 
■^•wieu upon was extremely well with the United Slates, and the 
^wtsjlng chiefly of Barbara Americans obviously look a dim 


r minds on long-term objcc- 
Je securing office at a high 
m the government after the 
Ap actually in office at the 
IE, ,ncd ,hcir and 
* SS Se ! vcs ^ ard ‘ n doing so; 

, nwc miist honourably be 
1 George Brown. 

'benH' [ Ministers who 
” relied — »-- 


resources into exports, lo regard the 
exchange rale as a managed rate, 
and lo lit the other variables to the 
exchange rale. This was Hulogh’s 
view and there was much to com- 
mend it. Unfortunately, the policy — 
which would have required a fairly 
serious effort hy Whitehall to rcallo- 
eaU resources within the commu- 
nity— was not effectively followed 
through, and the initial Import Sur- 
charge. which had bad effects on 
British relationships with ils Euro- 


. toil 
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Innd of international chaos in the ministers argued strongly for its 

removal. The opposition uf the top 


officials of the Treasury lo ils re- 
moval was based almost entirely on 
their hostility to the Foreign Office. 

Similarly with the Selective Em- 
ployment T«x. The reason for intro-' 


ome ttill i r 1 ? 6 hus lcHt K h «' r «teh i like ”a huge ^ and a*i ofwj «»S 

Self 5 S formation & aJ Van«d before King Hrolfs gg finds oneself ^ 
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w.th that paw of his than any five ins,r L uCl ^f 

of (he king's champions.” J hat he 
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Anthony Cropland ; nnd v ‘ cw of the possibility of a change pean n^hbourx, rapidly became 
i.? 5 * who, could be in ‘he pari|y »f .sterling. At the same one of the most unpopular actions of. 
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wn c advjscd them. nn international slump. Since the 

SgJPernups a little unfortunate international slump did materialize 
sly i^rf ® a ^ 0 «h Was located so ' n *he laic IWOs it is obvious that the 
ifiu. Do^niug S|r . analysis at that lime was not unduly 

* Harold Wilson's constant superficial, il is also clear that 
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Making the taxpayer in order to 
hiilanee thv honks, at ul what won one 
of the most potent weapon-, in fi-aa! 
policy rapidly became pm posclesN 
and piditiciilly obnoxious. 

All tins is \vr> well dealt with hy 
Professor Iteckerniaii. and also h\ 
Royer Opic in a we 1 1 -written, thot- 
ough mid entertaining chapter. 

Michael Slewarl's essay on the 
distribution of income is less satis- 
facloiy. l abour's original view, as 
expressed frequently by Mr Cn»s- 
lund and otheis. had been lliat, 
ttlieii they returned to power and 
introduced adequate economic poli- 
cies. a higher rale of economic 
growth would allow a surplus to 
appear every year, and that this 
could he directed towards poorer 
and mure deprived people. Since the 
growth did nut materialize, the " re- 
distribution" of income could not ' 
be achieved in this way. In any case, 
there is little doubt that there was 
no systematic understanding, cither 
in Ihc GuvcrnmcnL or among its 
advisers, of the dynamics of income 
and wealth inequality; nobody fully 
understood anil probably nobody 
fully understands still ivlial il is that 
makes incomes unequal and, above 
all. what it is that has led In the 
great inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. 

Labour devoted almost all ils 
period in office to working out a 
complex plan for old age pensions 
which might have come into opera- 
tion in I WO. This woliM have had 
no effect at all un the poverty 
existing among the old during the 
Labour Govern me til’s period of 
office and little for the period of its 
five successor governments. Almost 
certainly Ihc plan was unsoundly 
based. The overwhelming problem 
of family poverty could not be dealt . 
with because of the elector: 1 1 unpop- 
ularity ut lainily allowances ; nor 
was there any policy for raising the 
incomes or lower-paid workers. 
Virtually Labour's only contribution 
to the solution of poverty was In . 
revamp the old Pour Law and put a 
number of its own nominees on to 
the Poor Law Hoard— or Supple- 
mentary Benefits Commission, to 
give il Ihc official title. 

Professor Becker man cun firms his 
position as one of our leading eco- 
nomic commentators nnd analysts 
by his .succinct and amusing essay, 
which is considerably less damning 
of the Government limn the view 
usually held. For example, Professor 
Bcckerman follows closely Mr Ste- 
wart’s argument that, contrary to 
the views expressed by the Child - 
Puverty Action Group and other 
analysts of the results - of Labour's 
economic policy, there was some 
movement towards greater equality 
of incomes during the Labour Gov- 
ern men l, But he is right to hold the 
view that there was no significant 
shift in overseas aid policy, which 
Dudley Seers and Paid Slreelcn 
describe as “ discreditable, especially 
in contrast to the promises before 
the election *'-rr:» judgment that might, 
be applied to almost every depart- 
ment, ‘ . . ‘ , 

Professor Beckerman's reputation 
as an econnmisi rests chiefly oil his 
analysis of growth and he suggests 
that the ftirmre of the growth rale 
may have been largely the result of 
the fall in (he profit rate, though it 
is arguable that the fall in the profit 
rate was in itselr the rp&uit of the friiJ 
in the level of investment. Thera iii, 
no doubt that the fundamental Treason : 
for the failure uf the! growth riilc wap 
the continuous attention to the: 
balance of payments with the conse- 
quent .series of deflations. 1 '• 


So Labour, which was elected 
largely on a growth policy, failed jn 
its central economic objective, ft 
fnilcdi Jbo, in. what was 4o have Been 
the principal means of allaiding that 
objective : planning. Professor Hcctc- 
ernyjn hits the nail un the head 
when he write* : , 

If a, : policy js to succeed by sheer 
wdlghf or. enthusiasm; dnte, energy.! 
dyiiamism. bullying, tiiuj sn on there is 
not liiueh need fur u plan. Pl.iunnig %% 
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rweniiiilly u iiiaifci' of sober usso*- 
mem <>r uJivrimiitc isirjgcts. liuiu'si 
iilcnlifh:UUm nf Ihe obstacles aocl 
ilTficuhic. calculated selection oi lea- 
tible, consist cut mid coherent .sululmim, 
and riuiplulu sneritive of sL*e»»ii«l;.fy 
objectives (bat involve mcrurnri'iig 
the resources estimated to he j( one '■« 
command. I lii.s is n msk for cheese- 

f luring economists, not (or swuslih lick- 
ing men of action, unless the bilter arc 
prepared (o tislci) to (he funner, 
(jeorge 13 row ii .should have inscribed 
nn his desk Joseph .Sclnimpcler's 
dictum " We always plnn urn mueli 
ami always, think too little 

.Similarly, there is little evidence in 
the context nf the failure of the 
overall growth policy, that much 
success was achieved with the re- 
gional and industrial policy. Hilt the 
centra! 'failure must be seen in 
incomes policy. Incomes policy was 
regarded hy many as a necessary 
corollary of full employment, irtd 
also by (lie slnicdiraJisis. notuhly 
Thomas Balogf], ns n necessary 
incans nf con I rolling ihe economy in 
the absence of a devaluation. Cer- 
tainly the failure of the incomes 
policy, may well have fed to the 
great growth of inflation at the end 
(if I .a bout's period of office, thouipi, 
as Professor Bcckcrman rightly says : 

At (he same time, whilst these various 
factors help to explain ihe British wage 
explosion, (he internal ion id phenome- 
non of acceleration of inflation in 
l%‘) ; 7(J suggests that other factors may 
also he. contributing to the rise in 
wages and prices in Britain. 

The fact (lint the experience was 
In tern till on al is in itself an argument 
in extenuation of the L about- Gov- 
ernment. Certainly, as Professor 
Hcvkcrman points out, unless some 
attempt is made - to evolve an in- 
comes policy, there seems little like- 


lihood of controlling the inflation 
with the consequent possibilities of 
social and civjl strife. Lord Balogh 
and Mrs C'aslle were right in their 
view that, unless the trade unions 
arc in sonic way to accept respon- 
sibility in this field, there can he no 
possibility of a Labour Government's 
succeeding in achieving any of its 
ends. All in all Professor licekernmn 
makes an incisive ease against the 
polices that the labour Government 
followed. 

Mr Stewart, on the other hand, 
seems more favourably disposed to 
the a clual consequences for the dis- 
tribution of incomes of the policies 
thill were followed. His essay is 
somewhat thickly textured and. does 
not permit nf detailed argument in 
this context, but lie has presented an 
alternative ease to the one now 
generally accepted, that labour in- 
creased inequalities rather than 
diminished them. 

Andrew Graham's study of indus- 
■ ri<i I policy provides a useful record 
of what was undertaken, but inci- 
dentally shows the enormous gap 
between what was intended by the 
sophisticated theories nnd what was 
achieved. Tor example, SET which, 
as already pointed out, was intended 
to shift resources into manufactur- 
ing, is recorded " as a new large 
source of revenue ", which suggests 
how much the Civil Service hud 
mi.s*cd the point. . 

Mr Grahams essay, in its contrast 
between the Industrial Reorganisa- 
tion Corporation and the Monop- 
olies Commission, together with its 
si inly of the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes, covers relatively 


familiar territory, hoi shows, too. 
how the Hoard of Trade and other 
departments responsible for indus- 
trial policy found it ini|H«ssiliL* to 
shift from their fundamental belief 
iu free trade and competition, as 
well as their deep opposition to : ny 
policy moves which looked like 
discriminating between one eili/cn 
and another. While this Joclriiie 
may have sound constitutional and 
juridical origins, it is incompatible 
with the subtle and complex man- 
agement ol the economy, and if the 
doctrine is to continue to he held 
seriously, it does seem that the 
economy cannot he managed. This 
particularly conics out in the -section 
discussing discrimination ; 

This problem was at its worst in the 
approach to planning, since planning 
depends critically on the detail iu 
which It is done. Fit I ilt jK’ople believe 
in the plan and Unis conform to it of 
■‘their mvn lice will, nr they have to he 
persNudud by a variety of polky 
instruments ranging from mere Gov- 
ernment approval to iliiccf financial 
incentives or legislation. 


Michael Posner's essay on the 
nationalized industries, with its 
suggestion that l lie policy which the 
industries followed was largely 
evolved hy the C ivil Service under 
the t onservnlivc and then under the 
l.ahour governments, and achieved 
reasonably common sense ends ends 
Ihni can he justified by serious 
intellectual analysis is an admir- 
able example of applied economies. 
Mr Posner is particularly lucid on 
pricing policy, lie hits at a key 
weakness in the government control 


of the economy when he says that 
llu*. most serious error of the civil 
servants 

hud been In concentrate too sinyle- 
niinUedly mi a single " most probable 
path", ignoring ihe risks Mini nneer- 
niiiilies and cirnr pci Imps characteristic 
id Wilsonian Wliilcluill in ninny fields. 

It certainly appears that while the 
labour Government was in office 
wo civil servant was prepared to 
pul forward a range of possibilities 
resulting from a given policy the 
most rational way to begin to ana- 
lyse n policy, rather (lion to come up 
with a single figure which is almost 
hound lo be wrong. Mr Posner's 
ciyili/cd and amusing essay ends 
with an ambiguous remark : 
'* Labour's success in 1904-70 was in 
bringing the public sector up i-i 
dale, in a way which icasonahly 
respected fairness and justice, [tin 
was mainly aimed at a soil of 
Whitehall rulionaliiy." Indeed. Wil- 
sonian Whitehall could he seen .is 
the apotheosis of ihe civil servant, 
the age of llicOlU:. 

Derek Robinson's brilliant and 
incisive essay on incomes policy and 
the trade unions follows very much 
the analysis which Hugh C legg has 
already advanced in his hook mi 
incomes policy. The great difficulty 
of organizing an incomes policy 
largely for negative purpn-cs means 
that it tends lo he identified as a 
repressive instrument, a kind of 
alternative in taxation or lo even 
more dire ami much resettled meas- 
ures. Whatever means of analysis 
of the effect of Ihe policy is fol 
lowed, ihe results lend to be much 
the same : Mr Robinson finds 

(hut as far as .iciii.il i -mum's ol 
Iimmiul workers were i-micct ned die 
policy liiul link- overall effect in lire 
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and then two-thirds of his script had 
been cut. Yet it was voted one of the 
leu best pictures of 1938 and Filz- 
gerukl got a raise from one thousand 
to a faint lous twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. 

But only the money was fabulous. 
That golden dream-lot, like uny in- 
dustry, was agog with in-fighting and 
Machiavellian intrigue and counter- 
plot. At which the Irish Prince 
Charming proved pathetically inno- 
cent. When lie got his one 


are no second nets in Amcrl- 

... I.WUHO Dota .H,,," F Scott Fitzgerald had . — c- - - - 

what wmiid ElIE B ut he himself went to Holly- genuine chance tit a film, for which 
b> die economy without a doIkbJ, |937 not just for the money he eared as deeply as he had cared 

Faulkner nnd perhaps 
l West, and most of the 


I a policy 

(his perhaps is tno ncpiii^i 
does lend to suggest that m ., t 
battles winch were fought Vtt 
central. Nol only was there ta 
ous attempt before I abouroa 
oihce to evolve an mm\ 
b ather Ilian a scries of *d to 
dietils) but also there tx a 
Robinson rightly points u 
a l tempi to adopt a scrimK 
manpower policy such m to. 
much under discussion inEutrp 
particularly in Sweden. 

The total impact of thh \ 
therefore, is particularly in 
because it docs suggest ikiipr 
merit which con lai ned a bra 
high ability, which utlnekiu 
service people ol enthusiasm, 
tint) and considerable talon, 
dismally in achieving alraM 
end that it set itself. Wtieooa 
to ponder Ihe reasons (onto 
moves hey oml the limit 
snr lleekcnnati has set hMt 
lvi l.i inly hi- case here is a den 
one. I he fa i lore was on a TIM 
public scale. 


A winner or a wrecker? 


for Thr Great Guts by, lie ran slap 
into llie brick wall of sexual pruri- 
ence anil propriety known as the 
Mays Office. 

The film, to star Joan Crawford. 
Was to be called Infidelity. It had an 
almost wordless sound-track. The 
vogue for restored silence had re- 
cently grown in response to' the con- 
stant jabbering of the new “ talkies ", 
But Fitzgerald's treatment of a 
husband's adultery against a back- 
drop of expensive New York houses 
and Long Island eslntcs might 
have seemed modern in the postwar 
cinema donii tinted by French and 
Italian directors; and Hunt Stroin- 
berg was no Antonioni. This dream- 
landscape of infidelity— originally 
sparked off by Zclda’s 1 924 
affair with the French aviator, 
Edouard Jusanne — sounded like 
fantasy ; and photography was a 
realistic art. That was Hollywood's 
golden rule; fantasies don’t make 
money. Slruntbcrg also knew the 
Hollywood code; even a coy change 
of title to Fidelity could not- slip it 
p-.isl Joseph Breen's “ Legion of 
Decency After three months Fitz- 
gerald wax taken oil' the story. 

Yet again the legendary slob, bum. 


ROY JENKINS: 

Wlinf Mutters Now 

122pp. Fontana. Pa per hack, JOp. 

So far as if is possible to be dogmatic 
about anything in party politics, Roy 
Jenkins may be fairly described ax 
the leader under whom Labour 
would be most likely to win the new 
general election, and the leader who 
would he most likely lo cause the 
parly lo come unstitched at all. its 
seams. He would he an election 
winner because, almost alone among 
former J.abour Ministers, he has the 
personal qualities that could bring 
in the bonus of Boating and non* 
Lnbuiir votes necessary for n victory 
Ht Ihe polls ; he ' would wreck his 
parly because the left-wingers who 
now dominate ihe Shadow Cabinet, 
the National Executive Committee, 
and the General Council of the TUC 
scarcely regard him as a socialist. Jf 
Labour is. to win the next election it 
must be led by a politician, or u team 
of politicians, with whom more thun 
half the voters feel secure; yet if 
there were such leadership, Icft- 
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wingers would reckon their toJuliMii 
Insecure. 

There are more reasons than one 
lo explain why Mr Jenkins's social- 
ism conics under question, but his 
I:iiropcriniMii, the issue on which liu 
resigned the deputy leadership in 
April this year, encompasses them all. 
From the moment Harold Wilson 
went nut of the bu-’k door of 10 
Downing Street as Edward Heath 
came through the from door, Labour 
has wanted lo get the Tories mil. 
Thdr best opportunity fordoing that 
w;k to exploit the Conservative Party 
split over carrying Britain into the 
European Communities on January 
I, 1973. Tf Mr Heath could be 
brought down on that issue, then all 
other Conservative policies could be 
checked, including Ihe lodusiriul 
Relations Act that is so bitterly 
opposed by the trade unions on wbjen 
the Labour Parly is built, 

Mr Wilson and other party leaders 
acknowledge the strength of Labour 
feeling, and found a formula for 
opposing entry into EEC that allowed 
them to make Ihe defeat in Parlia- 
ment ot the- Conservative Govern- 
ment the overriding aim qf theit 
politics. Mr Jenkins, whose Euro 
peanism has as long n history as Mr 
Heath’s, took u different— and most 
observers would say, a nobler— view 
oF politics. He continued at the head 
, of, . a group . of . Labour . MPs who, 

; sometimes byrvote.And bomeUmea by 
’ abstentioft, enabled the Conservative 
• Govemmtnt to survive nearly 100 
Commons divisions during the pas- ■ 
•** European Communitiev 
Bilt His cyme* would say that with 
characteristic, arrogance he kept Mr 
Heath m power, a nd* hereby showed 
hoih that his sopiaHsmi ; is gravely 
. Qualified and that he has no clear 
conception .that In politics power i* 

■lilt , 

In March, us it became Certain that 
he must soon resign the deputy leu- 
' dership, Mr Jenkins begah nmking in 

■ lh 5. ®V u 2 ,f y “ scries of speeches m 
which he. reaffirmed his. personal 

. pusutipn; both us A socialist and. (no 

■ te*. important); a soe^ deraocrat. 
r Those ApeecHes how provide the basis 
■' c «ays in Wha( Matters Now. 

His ihiniq throughout iy' social and 
ecoi, urn ic;mj os ilpc arid inequality, m 
home and across ih.^ world, ^nd he 
i develops it with a 


a sttcctiu’ss ul if. i si >u. mil in *>ny an 
elegance of style, that would melt 
a heart of stone. And his socialism 
is mute the less pure, although it 
Ulay he less acceptable lo the left, 
because he drives Iiiuik* the truth that 
il injustices and inequalities are lo be 
gut lid of, then in an iil'fluuiit coun- 
try like Britain the sacrifices must he 
made in it by the lew very rich hut by 
the prosperous majority of workers, 
hi Mr Jenkins's socialist canon there 
is no spur ions pretence that the con- 
frontation lies between the "haves” 
anil the " have-nots ” of Viclorian or 
even he (ween -ihe- wars days. 1 1 lies 
between the highly paid workers uiul 
the underpaid workers and pension- 
ers ; it lies between prosperous reg- 
ions and withering regions. To be- 
lieve thut redistributive justice can be 
achieved by taxing the rich nr by 


naliunali/alioii is a snare and ,i dclu 
sion. 

Not that Mr leukius is too hunt 
hearted a socialist (o shrink lioui 
iiitlioiinli/aiion . lie simply adjusts 
the rationale of pohlk ownership to 
the changed conditions. Imbalance 
between the regions compels the cn 
liirgenwnl of the public sectm ot 
industry, just as the huge cost ol 
research and development does, even 
under a ('an set- valise Government ; 
and lie would take all land needed 
lor housing into public ownership 
So far ns he is u .socialist, Mr Jon 
kins is at least up to date ami rclc 
vanl -a pleasant change frtun 
Anthony Wedgwood Main's dema- 
goguery. 

fluf. unlike some l.ahour leaders 
who are more conecrneil to be pnpu- 
lar than wise, Mr Icnkms tiedarcs 


I urn self, in his closing 
sturdy defender of pariJ 
democracy as the best 
si via I peace and social dWTjJ 
he lucidly prescribes ihe.J“| 
the social contract on 
meulary democracy and P** 1 * I 
lies mi is l Ik* f minded. 

It is well that Mr 1 »m' 
have been sot on record- * 11 
sive book limn, at this untr- 
week .ill he HiDth-JJ. 

I ahour politics and parly 
will be under attack at to" 
Party conlcreiiee w ^ 
where decisions may w ! JJJ , 
couhl lead Mr Jenktns 
voted followers into »e y 
fur a long lime or for 8^ 
Mailers No iv giv» 

Party a chance in consult « 
if not its duty- 


English colony, for that 
_ ,ui lo follow his Star as a 
wriler. In Hollywood perhaps 
begin a second, lucrative, 
loos, creative act, achieving on 
the golden moment that 
3 ed him in fiction. 

had been earlier visits to 
Hood — in 1927 with Zcldu, and 
alone in 1931— both dociu 
in this most celebrated of 
hrieth-ccntury lives. Yet not until 
I; when Aaron Latham penc- 
il " morgue " below Metro* 
yo-Maycr, where cardboxcs 
of coffins had lain iindis* 

\ for three decades, was it pos- 
jo assess Fitzgerald's true rule 
Californian film capital, 
of purty-going, drunken 
. of Shoilah Graham and The 
fjrooit, had obscured the retil 
ly work on .screen plays 
aoies, endless memos and 
[DOivcahic trundling lip to the 
research student in the 
Building. 

{ Latham went on to intcr- 
filzgerald's daughter, his agent, 
low contemporary Hollywood 
tad writers (Helen Hayes, Anita 
t Frances and Albert Hacked, 

| Marx, Joseph Mankiewiez, ^ ^ - 

SapSWr* Hardy the obscure 

*1 of Fitzgerald’s scripts 


drunk had nverrated the creative in- 
telligence. the inborn finesse of 
H oily \i mill, as- to the end— he was 
to overrate its commanding genius, 
Irving Th a I ho rg, in his unlinislicil The 
Last T vt mm. Nut that Fil/gerald 
was too good for Hollywood ; it was 
only dial Hollywood cared nothing 
for Conrad or Thackeray, and 
though again and again Fitzgerald 
tried, it could not usefully employ 
him. 

There is almost relief in turning 
to Calvin Tomkins's photographic 
album of life with Gerald and Sara 
Murphy, expatriates extraordinary 
in Paris, France, and at Hie Villa 
America on Cap d'Antibes. Tragedy 
wits lo strike later when n tubercular 
son and mental breakdown were to 
reunite (lie Murphys nnd Fitzgeralds 
in Switzerland. But for a few golden 
years of Irish- American hospilalily 
the whole modern is l movement 
l Picasso, Cocteau, Hemingway, the 
Fitzgeralds. Liigcr, Dos Passes, 
Archibald MuoLeish) passed through 
the Villa America. There stts 
Picasso's mother in black amid the 
beaded swim-suits; (here poses her 
son with a fig-leaf pinned to Ins 
swimming trunks ; Cole Porter jostles 
Rudolph Valentino; and Hemingway 
on the beach is giving his son 
” Bum by " a piggy -back. But the 
most vulnerable, uneasy portrait of 
them all is one ot Scott and Zcldn. 
Their escapades (hat summer of I92i> 
are now notorious; they had rented 
a villa in Juan-les-Pins and the two 
couples were often together. Blit out 
of that self-destructive, tormcnijng 
bravado was to grow Tender Is the 
Niftlil. A Gerald Murphy now hangs 
in New York's Museum of Modern 
Art alongside Ldger nnd Picasso; 
hut it was Scott, eternal rnfimt ter- 
rible. who enshrined those summers. 


for Sclznick International, 
Ceiilury-Fox. Untied 
The resulting study is 
sy a footnote to the canon, 
““wary adjunct to any 
Wminmion of Fitzgerald's 
fflttts. 

M makes for exactly happy 
, ^P 1 * 0 bis easy, accompli- 
*i 'be effect is sobering — the 
J'lohof u melancholy waste, 
precious years, from 1937 
like Ids earliest years 
an. were again more 
y lor promise than for 
The scripts he worked 


!•'. !•:. IIAJ.LIDAY: 

Thomas liurdy 

206pp. Bath : Adams and Dart. 
£3.50. 

Thin N a timely book. There is no 
satisfactory, balanced, up-to-date bio- 
graphy of Thomas Hardy. Largely by 
Iris own fault of extreme secretive* 
ness, we now see him lit rough a 
miasma of conjecture nnd wild tnlk. 
F. IL liullidtiv has produced, with 
practised skill, an admirable short 
life, evaluating the theories with 


and Mime may find its picture of 
Hardy as a person loo rosy ; yet it has 
llic prime virtue of literary bio- 
graphy, that il sends us back to the 
prose ami poetry with renewed zest 
anil insight. 

Virtually Us only fault is that Mr 
Ilalliday has thought it necessary to 
add the now almost statutory appen- 
dix on Hardy's ” love-affair "with his 
cousin Trypnenn Sparks. His book it- 
self evaluates this judiciously. The ap- 
pendix quotes as “ facts " three dates 
which have simply been invented by 
previous writers, nnd which could 
have been checked from accessible 


M resonant enough — The B^Smenl. and providing u safe guide p r j ntc j sources. Perhaps the appen- 
Morfonif Curie, Cowiopoli- lhc, . r complications. He also dix w;rt p||t together hastily, for il in- 

1 later made into The Last ,eads us Painlessly and appreciatively lro j nccs M r Hu 1 1 Way's own solitary 


Briefing for businessmen 


The Statesman'# Year-Book 1972- 
1973 

Edited by John Paxton. 

1, 565pp. Macmillan. £3.95. 

There seems little reason ever to 
Change the siiecesMul formula of the 
S Hues turn's reqi^Hitiik: A|l the 

essential data on every cuilntry in' the 
wprld are here, conveniently 
arranged and classified : ’ the coun- 
tries geographically, under the Coin- 
mon wealth, the United States and 
the rest nf th c world, with a prelimin- 
ary section on international organi- 
zational the dsitii under history, 
constitution and government, reff- 

• gion. urea and population, cduca* 
t on find welfare, industry, trade and 

nance and io. on All Li is 
5ary is to bring -Ihe. facta ,up lo dale 

y0a iL.n^ u ear ’ 11 nd ,M Occasional 
embellishments in the Way of raqpR 

fbaps show: lin»e-jwn« 
and . telteommumcaliorts throughout 
■ ? he dis » ri bution of (Si 

• Guir Vhl. .Persian' 

1 ST- 1 w last-nunute adjustments 
. include .the independence of 'Ban Jai. 

Sed whh 11 ,^ - S ' i,! Mnhappjly 
.Prefects (Of Pukh 

" rif-'a 

. uritipii Ambatoidor to 


l j 1 -, * ' m • 

! .*■ \ ; j. ■ ■ 
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MiiMi 


People’s Republic (though not of a 
Chinese Ambassador to London). 
Very occasionally the corrections 
have suffered front ha sic : for 
example, the prorogation of the 
Northern Ireland Parliament was not 
indefinite, as is here stated, but only 
.for the duration of the Temporary 
Provision* Act. which means initially 
for one year. 

While the char, icier of the >Y«i- 
Book is unchanging, that of the 
statesman f«r whom il is intended is 
evidently not. He is now identified 
in the blurb as the ** businessman -of. 
tile-world ". From internal evidence, 
his nationality is Anglo-American. 
Not only is the United Stales Ihe 
on, y wnwry lo have a section to it* 

. V ri ?«p shares annlhcr distinction 
with Britain. Details urp given under 
eyciy country in Ihp. world qf the 
diplomatic representation to and 
; frum ii of Britain and the United 
States alone. Although Onawa. DcJlu 
and Canberra may fed neglected- 
for they too hav'c businexsmcn-uf-tlw- 
worlil- there is really ho alternative 
Jo such discrimination if the volume 
lb to be kept manageable. . . 

' ft seems- to be assumed that 
: Inc user of the Yttftr-Biwk is not much 
1 interested in fundamental jtudy uf 


ifS"** made into The Last 
a lust verbal 
of Cune with the Wind. 
ihose years F. Scott Fitz- 
°aly one screen credit, 
B « t . rc;,lmei, t of Erich 
I (marque s Three Comrades, 


i> 


among the voluminous works. 

This is nol :t critical study, nor 
dues it claim to be ; but its comments, 
though cuulious, arc generally accept- 
able. It is frankly, as Ihe introduc- 
tion makes clear, a labouf of love, 


error of fact, contradicted by the 
main body of his text— Tryphenti's 
mother was nol born a Hardy but a 
Hand. With this one exception, the 
hook is a model of accurate informa- 
tion. 


BRIAN ROBERTS : 

The Diunumil Magnates 

335pp. Hamish Hamilton. £3.40. 


The am lux’ of The Money (7 nine 
described the American stuck market 
in die early l%(K as a kid's market, 
and quoted Lhc exploits of three 
young men working under the aegis 
of an experienced friend of his. Their 
terms of employ men I were “a buck 
lifly an hour, room, board, no huby- 
sining. only one day's lawn mowing 
a week and half the trading profits ”, 
The Kimberley market of thc HTJOs 
would have been right up their street. 
Thc diamond magnates of Brian 
Roberts's excellent study arrived in 
Kimberley with modest means (if aoy 
at till) at (he beginning of thc decade 
and were rich men by the time they 
were thirty. 

Barney Barnnlo, nd Isaacs, was 
bom in Whitcchupcl in 1852, Cecil 
Rhodes at Bishop’s Stortford a year 
later, yet before 1880 they were Ihe 
two most successful men i:i the 
diamond business. J. B. Robinson, 
the settler’s son, was a veieran 
twelve years older. Alfred Beit, who 
ended up the richest of all, was 
twenty-two when lie cantc to South 
Africa in 1875. 

The discovery of ihe stone known 
as the Star of South Africa in 
March I860 and its eventual sale in 
polished state to Lord Dudley for 
£30.000 attracted the usual motley 
crowd n( fortune hunters to tlte 
.diggings in the Vaal river region, 
but Mr Roberts comments that 
“thuggery and rioting played little 
part in the lives ot the river diggers 
and new arrivals were apt lo bo 
regarded with suspicion until they 
had proved their worth The Vaal 
river region was politically sensitive, 
forming part of territory claimed by 
a local Griqua tribe and being 
bordered respectively by the two 
Boer republics of the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal with Ihe 
British controlled Cape Colony on 
ih>! south-west. H was not surprising 
that a diggers’ republic was pro- 
claimed in 1870 nor that it ended 
peaceably when a new British High 
Commissioner in Capo Town look 
charge in the name of his govern- 
ment, and the first, shnnly town was 
named Kimberley in honour of the 
then British Colonial Secretary. 

Thc Barnalo brothers with their 
huckstering background drifted 
easily into diamond douling. Rhodes 
came across from Natal in 1871 to 
join Iris brother, and at eighteen 
years old found himself in sole 
charge of three diamond claims, 
each 31 feet square and estimated at 
that time lo be worth £5,000. J. 13. 
Robinson was a prominent diamond 
buyer and regarded as the natural 
leader of the digger community. 
Alfred Beit had gained direct know- 


ledge * *»r the European diamond 
market ill rough his connexion with 
Upper!, the Amsterdam di around 
firm, in which he bad. been placed. \ 
Reaching Kimberley in 1875, he 
found that very few people knew 
anything about diamonds, which 
were bought and sold at haphazard 
prices in ignorance of the fact that 
thc Gape slonc-x were as good as any 
-in (he world yet were changing 
hands at onc-lcnih of the price Lhey 
were worth in Europe. His first 
investment, however, was not In 
diamonds but in land — a few shan- 
ties in what quickly became thu 
business centre ol Kimberley. : 

JTom thc very beginning the 
dealers had done belter thnn the dig- 
gers ; then, when mining at depth 
was involved, capital costs made 
companies replace original partner-* 
ships. The next phase was mnalga- - 
(nations, and rivalry- not in new 
discoveries but in take-over bids 
‘ became the rule. Rhodes, in partner- 
ship with Beit, controlled Die Do 
Beers company ; the rival Bamato 
company, called the Central, was in 
active competition with it until 1889 
when they joined forces. The dia- 
mond monopoly as we now know it 
had begun, and Kimberley, duml- ■ 
nated by one vast corporation, lost, 
'its individuality and ceased to 
attract gamblers nnd rascals of one 
sort or ci'ii other who luid given it lie 
raffish and alluring character. 

The magnates, now very rich men 
indeed, turned (heir attention else- 
where— Rhodes lo politics, and the 
Others to the gold mines of the 
Transvaal where they also pros- 
pered. Barnnlo nnd his Joel nephews 
made thc most spectacular Impres- 
sion of all, with Barney's suieido 
ending a career 4-hat brought bank- 
ruptcy, blackmail, and murder in Ils 
wake and in the following genera- 
tion motor racing and membership 
of the British Jockey Club. Beil, in 
partnership with Werner, established 
the • fain ous Corner Mouse in 
Johannesburg which us Uio Central 
Milling Corporation was for long 
the leader in South African mining 
finance. 

Rhodes's political aspirations were 
frustrated by thc failure of the 
Jameson raid, In which one of the 
Joels was also involved. J. H. Robin- 
son on the contrary rejoiced at hi 
failure unci prospered financially, 
but rather too often to (he detriment 
of Iris shareholders. As n result of 
these misdeeds ho suffered ns an old 
man the mortification of hnving la 
hand - buck the peerage he had 
acquired through thc Lluyd Georgs 
Fund. 

Mr Roberts, who is deeply versed 
in South African history, has pro- 
duced a most readable and well- 
researched study of what were 
indeed thc Kfondyke days. Ills book - 
is further -enhanced by Including a 
number of little-published portrait! 
of thc-mnin participants. - 
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W True Stories 
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teau, translated the essays Of Suintc- 
Beuve, and published studies of the 
Elizabethans und the French 
romantics. 

His journalism is never dull and 
sometimes memorable even where it 
has now lost its topicality— there is, 
for instance, an excellent account of 
the disastrous Florentine flood of 
1966, and some witty pieces about 
Cocteau, including an scid little 
portrait of the old literary dandy 
surrounded by his claque. There is 
an account of Stravinsky's funeral 
in Venice, and a note on the prob- 
lems of translating Madame Bovary, 
showing the immense pains to whjch 
thc good translator may go (writing 
tu Douglas Cooper, discussions 
with Berenson. letters to librarians 
in New York) for the sake of a 
single phrase. ' . 

. Whether ail this was really worth 
republishing, however much the few 
may derive bedside pleasure from a 
casual dip, is perhaps open to doubt. 
The short stories stand up rather 
better, although their Bast Coasl- 
with-h-touch-of-garlic flavour may 
now seejn somcwlint precious. There- 


: ji."-- 1 ' 


is a light irony— about the new de. 
luxe apartments, still incomplete, 
where a large rat scampers, over the 
planned “ exotic garden ”, about the 
ticket laboriously acquired for a 
lady in a wheelchair to use the • 
museum lift, about thc Italian wed- 
ding which doubles as a memorial 
service— which makes for a whimsi- 
cal smile on the reader's face but 
tends to pall in the longer stories ; 
perhaps, indeed, despite the faultless 
care of Me Steegmuller's style, they 
were really at their best recounted at 
some civilized gathering, the vino 
glowing on a Mediterranean sunset 
terra Z 2 u or among the candles of 
Connecticut, 11 Francophilia ", writes 
Mr Steegmuller, “in America, is an 
unaccountable virus, striking even 
those who have no trace of France 
in their background. In my ease the 
nmludy has taken n long course, 
determining several decades of 
work." And providing symptoms, of 
which this book is evidence, thnt 
one could hardly describe as dis- 
agreeable, either for the patient or 
for those who enjoy; b little discreet 
cultural- hypochondria/' : 




CHARLES BRISTER i - 

This Is my Kingdom 

236pp. Dundee 4 : David Winter. £1.50. 

Charles Brisler was a merchant sea- 
man and luter,. during the war, a 
Lieutenant-Commander in the Royal 
Navy, nnd from time to time his 
voyages took him lo Methil, a mining 
town on the Fife coast. There he 
encountered Scottish colliers and was 
deeply impressed by . their characters- 
" These people ", he said* made me 
want to be one of them nhd that feel-* 
ing became so overwhelming that In 
the end 1 had no choice ut all" 

So Brister went lo. live in Methil 
in 1946' and worked underground 
for twelve years, until forced to 
retire by n heart ■ condition of 
which he died last year. He spent 
the intervening yent* putting Jntd 
literary shape the notes and observer 
lions he had made during his life as 
a miner. "At any odd momenLs you 
would see him taking hurried notes 
of something he had just seen or 
heard ", writes an : " unknown 
miner " in a 'foreword. K Evert down 
the pit' be would scribbler avyay. p * 


a mass of manuscript mate- 
rialjiwhicff-Brlslor. left', behind ‘ him, 
Ron Thorqpson has chosen for (his 
volume n selection of short stories. 
Most of them find their point in the 
rough, broad, boisterous humour ol 
thc hriaqrx.. To this their qualities 
of courage, determination and 
mutual loyalty are a constant back- 
ground, sometimes becoming the 
main theme. ' 

Brister was a man of. literary and 
Intellectual interests whd. In Spile of 
the years bp lived and worked with 
the ; Jiiinori, never became one of 
them, though they. recognized him as 
a good worker and a goad- friend. 
The dose observation is that of Iho 
outsider on the spot and there are 
occasions when the racy language of 
- the dialogue breaks into phrases iu a 
different idiom. 

■ .Some of the men that emerge, in 
thc stories are memdrable charac- 
ters, pictured with a constant aware- 
ness .of the hardships and dangers of 
the. struggle against unfriendly nat- 
ural forces down the dark holt:. 
Indeed, the book as a whole is nut 
emily-i frrgcriica* 
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appearance of developing inio » slil! Vn] S n | ribou liift. ; : 
pout of whom it will he impossible |, c \w, n ,.| ' For a «ait 
not to take notice ” : Sol llavilorr, likely Sim **•' 
l-.J'lor or Unwin ituigsi/inej. Odd seriouslv ih Buw 
and si igln ly pathetic as the total or 
outsider can often win. lie lias the lUL-elnnS ° nes 
major advantage of not knowing actiniilv i> n {« 0l j ^ 
itny nl the really useful ropes, of m Having ?' 

never having "met you very briefly spoils wriw £? • ^ 
seven years ago . ol not once having |[,|i v |, L .i 1 ;' , 1 r ,f‘ in e' n 8 *3 
‘been knocked out by what Olson kick-iiioiiM **,,*** du- 
al- aht. this vurry (him; ", of never 0 r /u . ,i- J r ? 0U . ,J 001 km 


? SlBdp Sjr»i, Bristol, c 1670 ; tro m 71St YeflT 

[ A Taste 
: of England: 

the West Country ^ 

THEODORA 

FITZGIBBON 

Enrich your repertoire I ■ 

Sixty traditional west of 
England recipes face sixty 
fascinating 19th century 
photographs of west 
country life. 

C3.50 
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I. am. mis vurry mini; . ol never ,u . ii-rr , “ "* we- 
aving hiulilofr with I lavit«»ff. d *| \ l cu «V of & 

Of course, even the seasoned, ahoiit s , l . ance 'Wi; 

over-published pr«vlessionals have i,., .u, ‘ 0 °itjfiJlers. Thu^i 
their own rhetoric i»r approach 0,-. 

("Any use 7 If ,n.l w.p.b., dunl Lu™ ^* >«<** 
orrv "v rmii no .. ,ls «^Hds them. ItortU 


Viewpoint 


BY IAN HAMILTON 

i 

™ PLE . of yci,rs :,fio lhc m conirihiiiors. all of them so com- 

7 / C ■ icnniinunil ■ .. , 1 .. • i. _«• ■ 


1 nnj urn. I 11 iimi IV.p.U., UUll 1 ; |S ... .II 

worry") and no doubt there is a ... vv .»i. dS l * le, Tt, they codU 
thesis being written somewhere on n ri ,,N t JJ. '"^0 
The Covering I tiler- A Study in „ K, , !n / f eyb **- 
the Dynamics of Ingratiation. If 3 , Q «enwood In,,- 
there is. let me offer an cMrael front i,: k . „ I on ^ tff o 

my all-time favourite [sic passim ) : \ . . *r bt ii 

1 was most interested to read ilint you that the result iXgftfS 

interested, the poem's are all my own * * i 

work and are very go.nl,- ] will give Try reading the foil™*,, 
you t hem. (m rot at on) *■ mc l0Ul ™«f V 


you tliem, (in rotulion) 

“ Re Still my 1 leart " 

“ My Prayer " (For those in Pain 
everywhere.) 

“ Depression " i vory good) 

“ What is a Friend " (very good mid 
true) 

" My Cirandilaugliter l.inda " super? 

lPl i.n.n.1.. T \ 


(Everyone Love's this poem.) :l v «nety turn and a doti.K 

"■My Mother" (one must read this Voting, so their animation it 

f.i k.. > L 1 OriniH Sirfci'rl lUPbrniuh 


"■My Mother" (one uiiist read this — - — «•* 

A couple of years ago the 300 contributors all of them so ['» hcheve it.) glorious Sickert, wearing* a 

7 iiV is T reU ' VS T SSS?,^. LKJJLS SttfflWSS 

called Angus Wildsmith. P°f !s they are prepared not another nci-suii 1 P htw and performed wliat n 


experiencing repealed sk; 
nausea ; 

Our two guests got 00 Ifo It.' 
fire. After a lime (heybcun 
recollections of the muTh! 
became so enkindled that to 
their feel and performed fra i 
a variety turn and a dai.Ki 


Edited by au1 

G. N. GEORGANO <>"< 

_. . ori. 

Six writers, all experts in we , 

their flefd, combine to tell k IK 

the story of man 's efforts lo P0B 

provide himself with his 

transport — on horseback, nos 

by coach or ship, on rail and him 

VAn ^1 nrtiJ Uki *1. 


i tu . . . are me roeK 

ongin.it. Ihe two verses in question bottom of a near-oceanic swell of 

were entirely made up of well- jniilnriy hopeful toilers -those who 
known lines fmm nlhi'i* f.i r k« budd small, secret rennlul Nine in 


road, and by air. icmeinoer. um Whatever it was iwuipmurf. even posters i ! , *" , 1 - a eluse-htiinu ierfcta' ( 

Lavishly illustrated In colour wc decided that, although his work ISVfSi 1 1 1 " 1 ip " l “ B1 ° r ‘heir relatives PJ” l 1 ' 11 d ^ u,l | ,s J 1 ’ 111 . ,lw ^Ivjnced ,| u .„ imwr skin B s J ha i sea 

and monochrome. Was not yel sufficiently distinctive lo “S* 1 ** W \ U V C - a f c n !« Jr ,£ f l , , . h l , , u ' n,,luN v»IL or wafcis or wm],i 

304 naaes merit publication in the 77 .V some- n,>lls,m ° s °‘ R'eni, and each is in l 11 l> ,,u hilmg, I had when slemlei ness’s own self, sh 

p . a 5 ' one else would surely take to it Wc « ,|,,c W:i ?- ° r ;imi, lier involved in was siiggeNted to me th.ii uneasy like appreciation of the fa 

*- 4 - 95 therefore encouraged him to ienlv they do not buy the w»y iwaping an ahv.ijs imminc il I u?r steady and unoopf* 

to a Tew of those “Poems Wanted " or subscribe to J» ! >« | veiicy would lie i»> turn my pen 

King’s Olliver: itds (lull lurk among the ClassinJds Poc'ry Ilnnk Society, a, ul they t0 "W ivpoiliiig. An attractive 1 S 

® " * n» mini highbrow weeklies, and to 1,1,1 heard of Clcorgu piojii.siUoir not jum u. be /».»/,/ lor a sl1 ^esiion of, 

the Last Three lry l! , s il,ck j,Iso win* one or two M.“o? w ! , ri U lcjr spcl L d , !lK ' ,r Cllli, '° . " ’."V' ,l l j l! I M,lfr l 1,111 l " l,y wmtciu instil. . . 

_ . UU . alii hologies -lboic . with titles like crt,lt hyes in a shadow-land of volvwl 1:1 all that gl.minroiis joqling ii.„i .»n.„n.lr» No 1 dk 

Tut,0rs oi ! h r Yair ’ b»i with SSdSill!!??? “ ,f rW nl -. l 0ne SlL'IlL 111 !! -jr* fa 'V ,i0 « co . 11 - minor didlborrowit 


remetnber. Uui whatever it was. 


line amt pertormeil what vu 
seiies of high kicks. Slit, 
iM through to »i reused as usual, with 3 
tie lo think of flaine-eolouicd chiffon, no 
d. something '"wils and lioop-iikc eiMto^ 
s viirrv fhiii.t lw h*»B arms to him and t 
urr » t my raised anil extended a M 
until it was almost parallet 
+ ground. And together iber 

. rather declaimed, ■ caichj d 

is ot Hunter iieinciHfous gusto and dip! 
I loltenh.mi Another visitor was NHX} 
i to an ad- Arriving, slender and trim mi 

I, sculls alto- day. She pcdcil off, ai sbe| 

Hi those liny the i.miiii, oniohlike hji*of 

the ulv iiui'il * 11 vlose-litiniB jerkin of» 
the adv.UK id , |u . |( j mwr sk | ns ,hat seowi 1 

L i. >• -i __i3 


King’s Quiver: 

the Last Three 
Tudors 

N. BRYSS0N 
MORRISON 

Henry VIII sired three 
children, each from & 
different mother, and each 
succeeded to the throne. 
Their colourful stories are 
central to a great period of 
our history. 

illustrated. £3.00 

Harpoon to Kill 

JACK DYKES 

A fact-based novel of the 
adventures of the old 
whaler/Be/i/ga outdbHulI 

Ia H Add L. * - ... 


own books, pamphlets, even posters ^ ,hcr |VMI P*wkcd with those liny the '‘'oi 11 . onioh-hjke hyn 
for Ihe :t.!niiralioii at Ihcir'VclaUvcs " ,i " "■ ■*»«' iiMSEW 

and frtcmls. and so on. There arc fan ] ""p 1,1 Lam about) remnuk i ( ]k <*V \v afcii or wool, n 

thousands of (hem, and cadi is in ! ,le 01 *'ii* mixed leeling> I had when sk-mle mess’s own self, she 

some way or another involved in 11 w,,, ‘ Mtggeded lo me th.ii uneasy like appreciation of the ftf« 

Poetry. 'Ihey do not buy the way **f tseaping an abv.ivs imtniue'il her steady and micompK 

/ nnj /. hi If .... . ... i. iiuiilvi.ki.'ii i.l 1... iin.%ii itur^kpi Her C\'<5 


i ii. I ml. my iinu unwii tt 

ii[>ou ourselves. Hercjtt' 
ammig their dark lashes, 
nieeimis enamel in wfitcn 
fused a suggestion of ff 


jnized with our own ultra-literary , bc f n s ? cnl dis l? cn 5i n 8 uriaah, the plastic cups and f«, m |-nuiish ’’ paper set 

fastidiousness And after one break- H as ^ Rl,1 ? I 0nc ,he P ,f kQls o£ cri M*. «ne found year by Cambridge Unh* 

through, who knew whal he would add an onc «/ f *«] i* J«*k cocktail bar sur- Examinations Syndicalt 

go on to achieve? encouraging word unless you aro rounded by the Ihrcc-niccc suits of ;« in lest foreign 

Anyway, off the poems went and fhc^nsiiina co^rcsnondenc^wTi V” b ° na f '‘ le swccpL ‘ rs - And ne;irb y (the of Jurna live tongue. As 
sure enough they were instantly |?oy yo ) 8 And the inhmfc*' ^ was |,,aycd al Wembley) one „f linguistic proteeuom 

accepted by no less than three fleet PoelVvW^ rC ‘ L '9 u,d notes! managers and tclcvi- impel nous reprisal of so 

pubbshere. The only slight snag whs 0 f aspiration ThlrfLe the nnn* SJ", sipplns br:,ndlVs “ £lcr Bloomsbury survivor » 

"«»« wa* cxpertei 1 by ctwh of KealsiWCn^rte^ s ^vJ h S ad cvidcnll >' hecn a match- ncntul holiday went « 

hem lo pay for the actual printing of r rom the ^ha ow land h L ? fi f,ve : couric meal. Way down way, let’s hope the « 

the poems and aUo to fork out for above .flirt n' b d Wow *. ,he frozen V^boes were to his senses and M 
c ° pies lh . e book when iL s | 0 nals, Ihrbrkadicrs^d?^ f queczin 8 0,11 of exits lo catch the marks lo those cang» 

S of Ids ^career °and queue home. Another world, never heard of doeskin Q 

he reported his success to us ’with ' "El ° f "h 110 ?? 1 slrcss and ^ 

touching glee. At which point we ,oni f uc ’ ° b >^arizc the M IB ^ 

a I T R Pviexefloir 


SSSsgSr 

8 t £ b “ re to . Ww. that the TLS did 


in lUB wci c/ nipped, and It wns h m * .-\ c are ine s-osmic Hea crs. who 
' ^CWerftHnatfWrtlv^t: ) , tffie to hiln uSt the did feed , yoU u^ cIr Mlltonie medHitkSS 

controlled, moving and finally print., his oeuvre an^ de S d pn.nfu \ ha 'i aad . “ shriI1 politicians’ 
authentic —Sunday Times . ' cribed loo the sad hMory" oE hi Shiv °n?H , ") serial form ’ bi * 
E2 -“ . 

Everyman Paperbaoks ;»£“]. ovcrJu^. m ^idi > ^ fC p?!n"cJ 

■Somg repent Issues: ' . .. 

MED.TAT.ONS 1009 35p 

GRE^^Y^fk ^ figures. 


r. L. Luuas ( i rs. anV'ta.) . ««ir tney— and several others One D «r« i' ■ , 

GREEK POETRY 1611 40p 

Sturluson HEIMSKRINQLA : f - u “>'y : epufd-and / rlTIi Zi ^ P ^ 

Pt. 1 , Ola, Sagas 1717 40p » 


J. B, Priestley 

OvertheLongHighV 

Some Reflections and Speculations on ^ 9l ® 
and Time 

In a personal and intimate fashion, J. B. Pn®Sft 
examines ihe inner world of the psyche, reuy 

spirihtalism, ageing, death and reincarnation. 

“This book deals with matters of the 
importance . . . .engagingly autobiog^P^^ 
excitably and soznenmes excitingly ar ^ 
Patrick Anderson, Financial Times. : a0] 

Over to Long High Wail was the basisofiwf® 
broadcast that J. B. Priestley made on BB^ 1W ... 
i£2.75 1 
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Tin- first plate from the 1591 edition of Uarinuton's transhttion of Orlando F'uriiwu. 

Ariosto approached 


I ks have their fates. First 
^(shed in I59|, sir John 
* r «glons translation of the 
0 r arioso went into two fur- 
™ in just over forty years, 
wh it was qot to see the light 
until provisionally exhumed 
L *niaur Press in 1962. Here it 
i. a decade later, dressed this 
i ‘HI; academicals, the text 
Si" d s “PPl>cd with an nppar- 
| atM s ’ p do f^ ed with the hund- 
«... ?f Wjich Harington was 
%i. u ' ,^ e Orlando Furloso 

jyjTW.Kmfotr-usa II, 

Srarlp,° Ur .n tUdie3; bl,t ,hc 
pos« rl! wdl have B. Whiit 

tSeie?? may WOnder ' will it 

nl u p^ i2abelb!in narrative 
tit, Noto-V , 1 1 ° know ,his ,ext 
Dio L£**7** interested 
^tiffSSf and P rin .ciples of 
f Pnifi u 1 m t0 ignore it. 
it S h ' Sp ! akin g reader. 
ft 0 l A he . U* 1 ** 1 ol all 
$1. Tjipaj'. 0 Ariosto’s great 
sh of Ro !>ert McNulty, 
^Qte ; n b lazing ability to 
JtB»l uiam« 8bsh « much o£ !he 

m\ fi ty 1JlB °rl8ina! 
E^btidh S r u eton ' s > 5 ^e 

Sl0 “ d way 5 ? 

.^J. 0*1^ y°u have 
L McNuii J e .proposed by 

^ «'Phlre fi H ^ ington J un " 
« . ,™ 8 -a great deal. 


LUDOVICO ARIOSTO : 

Orlando Furioso 

Translated into English Heroical 
verse by Sir John Harington (1591) 

Edited by Robert McNulty 

588pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £12. 

"Somewhat contrary lo its common 
reputation ", Mr McNulty writes, 

(be Orlando is a very serious work. It 
presupposed, as so many Renaissance 
works do, the course of events in this 
World os God-dirccicd. To bring about 
through immense struggles the Christian 
victory over paganism and in it the 
destined marriage of Bradamante and 
Ruggiero as progenitors of the house 
of Este was not mere fluttcry. . . . 

Of Ruggiero’s escape from ihe 
Circcan wiles of Alcina he writes: 

Though the victory is not yel finally 
complete, as it rarely can be for fallen 
man in this World, it leads him back 
toward Christianity and toward the 
proper consummation of his love for 
Bradamanle. Victory for the indi- 
vidual, for his marriage, for the state, 
for Christianity, finally for the will of 
God Himself are thus all inextricably 
linked; 

This is indeed “ kpmewhat cpn- 
, irary " to the poem's common repu- 
tation, What of Ariosto's “ gravity " 
which, Johnson thought, “ is gener- 
ally known " 7 Where, in this poet 
of a God-directed world, is the “ gay 
and gallant author" of Douglas 
Bush, the brilliant buf, finally rather 
light-weight author j of so many 
critics ? Where, above all, is that 
■r Uiiismanic , word. - Hegel's, Croce’s. 


everyone’s, irony ? It does not occur 
in Mr McNulty’s introduction. 

Retouched, the familiar Ariosto is 
slil] with us. Thomas Greene, for 
instance, offered a sophisticated ver- 
sion not long ago (in The Descent 
from Heaven), finding in the Fnrloso 
“ the reflexive irony, the unwilling- 
ness to see quite whole and quite 
clear, the capacity to entertain simul- 
taneously more than one thought— 
those brilliant susceptibilities which 
have enriched and devastated the 
literature” of modern times. None 
the less. Mr McNulty’s sage and seri- 
. ous (ff " by no means uninterruptedly 
solemn ") Furioso mny well, be the 
received text of tomorrow, Oor older 
poetry is now read mainly by pro- 
fessional academics who are above 
all things historically minded and the 
Furioso envisaged by critics of the 
past 150 years, whatever its merits, 
has Ihe defect oF being a modern (or 
nineteenth-century) rather than a Re- 
naissance poem. What fitness is there 
in grafting a Romantic concept like 
irony on a sixteenth-century work ? 

Here perhaps Is the importance, 
for Ariosto, of Harington’s transla- 
tion. He did htt job thoroughly and 
went lo school to the Italian critics 
and his Furioso is by and large the 
Furioso of post-Tridentine Italy, how- 
ever generously tempered to the obsti- 
nate i hurpours of the island. How 
much of Ariosto's text (a good critical 
question, this) can the sixteenth- 
century translator encompass 7 Are 
there things there beyond his reach— 
not just "the superb lyric gift" bill 
the poem’s thematic interests, its dia- 
noia ? One way to approach the 
Orlando Furinso is lo read it with an 
• eye to what Harington misses. 
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Start with something obvious. 
Every reader has noted Ariosto's ap- 
parent inability lo keep a straight 
face for very long. He will, it is 
claimed, write you a handsome scene 
and then suddenly pull the carpel 
away and reveal that he was only 
fooling. A passage at the start of 
Canto 4 may provide an example oi 
this doubt fit] procedure. Bradamanle 
has put up at ail inn. Hearing a 
noise outside, she runs to the window 
and finds that the host and his ser- 
vants arc all staring up al the sky. 
Four rather impressive lines present 
what she secs: 

Vcdc In donna un'alla inuraviglia, 
che di leggier crcduln non saria: 
vcdc passar mi gran destrier alulu, 
die poria in aria tin cavnliern arninio. 

A great winged horse carrying si 
knight in lull armour — "a wonder 
that wouldn't easily be believed. . . ." 
Joke 7 We do better to attend to the 
way the scene is written, to the poet’s 
ability to bring an event, however im- 
probable, bodily before our eyes — 
whiit Renaisssinec critics admired as 
fvfpyricr : 

Grandi eran 1’nli c di color diverse, 
e vi sedea ncl mezzo un cavaliero. 
di ferro aminto himinoso e lerso; 
e vOr pcmenlc nvun drilto il senliero. 

Then a line of almost Duntcsquc 
gravity and weight: 

Calossl, e fu tra 1c nionfugne immerso— 
The airborne rider sinks between lhc 
hills. And. Ariosto goes on, 
e. come dicea I’oste tc dicca il vero) — 
“and. ;fs the host said, and he said 
the truth, that was a wizard" (that 
was . . ,). The chattering plebeian lone 
— and the absurd clucking v— con- 
sorts oddly with the rather solemn 
description of the flying horseman. 
Here, presumably, is (he famous 
chuckle, the expected let-down. Critic 
after critic has supposed so, yet n 
dilferent reading is possible. The 
vision of the horseman, it may be, 
is " placed ", and lowered, by the inn- 
keeper's clisillcr. And, the innkeeper's 
prosaic sense of things is placed, and 
questioned, by the apparition of the 
great horse. Both ways of seeing 
have their rights. Ariosto's method 
is lo present an object from point X. 
He then switches lo point Y and (lie 
object looks different. A truer point 
of view 7 No. merely dilTercnl, and 
equally defensible, even though it is 
incompatible with the previous one. 

Especially if it is incompatible 
with the previous one. For Ariosto 
Jikps lo juxtapose styles and modes 
and makes great use of what might 
be called structural oxymoron. Now 
oxymoron docs not subordinate one 
clement lo Ihe other. On Ihccnnlrnry, 
the life of lliis figure depends on the 
energy with which the two elements 
confront cneh oilier. To do so, they 
must be scrupulously discriminated 
and lo this discrimination— it inny be 
his greatest gift — Ariosto brings an 
exceptionally acute control of tone 
and style, a continuous juxtaposition 
of -modes which at first amuses und 
then entrances and finally, since it 
involves conflicting visions of reality, 
becomes deeply problematic. 

This demands a good deal from 
the reader — particularly since the 
material often seems so light-hearted. 
And from the translator. Harington, 
neither for the first nor the last time, 
fails to register the abrupt shift of 
lone and lets the key moment go 
with a shambling couplet, (“The 
cause of thisilheir wondrfng nnd their 
crying / Was that they saw an armed 
horseman flying.") 

The best approach to Ariosto, 
however, and to Harington'B dealings 
with Ariosto, is to glance at some 
points along the poem's life-line 
which, pace Mr McNulty, is not the 
God-directed loves of Bradamante 
and Ruggiero but Orlando’s ill- 
starred passion for Angelica. The 
Orlando Furioso Jsa quest poem that 
presents countless men and women 
. and even animals searching for some 
one or thing they will not possess or 
not in the way they expect. Orlando 
gives his name to the poem because 
he is the supreme qtiester; and 
Angelica, constitutionally unattain- 
able. mutable and elusive beyond the 
hope' of critic's category or lover's 
seizure, is the supreme object of the 
quest. Nowhere is the poet so intent, 
nowhere docs the poem exhibit so 
clearly the vital inconstancy of tone 
that is its happiest wcuther. as in thp 
passages that chart the twists And 
turns of this relation. 

Ariosto^ 5 practice is to involve this 


Diderot's 
Letters to 
Sophie Volland 

A selection translated by 

Peter France 

The letters written by Diderot over 
many years to liis mistress -Sophie 
Vnllaml show him at the lieijjfit of his 
powci-s and reveal a fascinating 
panorama of his world - die life of 
literary Paris, die making of the 
Encycfopidfc. rhe endless discussions 
of die radical phihsophes. Gay and 
serious, witty and uninhibited, 
these letters still astonish by their 
spontaneity, well caught by Peter 
France in this, die first translation 
to appear in English. 

Fronrispicce £3-40 

Diderot 

Arthur M. Wilson 

Diderot’s letters to Sophie Volland 
arc used in this new biography to 
bring his life and dmc into focus. 

His adventures in art criticism, his 
growing radicalism, his friendship 
with Rousseau, and his relationships 
with Voltaire, d’Alembert, and 
Catherine the Great arc depicted 
against the political and moral ■ 
background of eighteenth-century 
Europe. 18 plates £11-25 
OUl 1 New York 

The Manifold 
in Perception 

Theories of Art from Kant 
to Hildebrand 

Michael Podro 

The author argues that it was 
Schiller who provided what is still 
the most comprehensive and flexible 
vision of how the arts function witliin 
our mental life, and Hint the insights 
and achievements of Schiller and 
Kant have since become obscured. 
The linuk gives un exposition .md 
analysis ul these texts, anil discusses 
A number of other iliemies for the 
first time in English and in the 
context of contemporary philosophy, 
K plans £ 1 - 2 $ 

Oxford iVnrmrg Studies 

Passport to 
Moscow 

First Year Russian Course 

L. M. O'Toole and 
P. T. Culhane 

This audio-visual course for 
beginners in Russian is a redeveloped 
version of the wcll-knuwn 
BBQUnivcrsity of Essex 
experimental course entitled First 
Year Russian. The various materials 
have been integrated into book form, 
and raped material lasting over 
seventeen hours has been specially 
recorded with native Russian voices. 
Student's book /]a Student's 
Workbook 30P Teacher's Handbook 
6jp Picture cards £3-80^ Details of 
nine presentation tapes and six 
exercise tapes available on request. 


an request. 


A Historical 
Introductidh to 
the Philosophy 
of Science 

J. P. Loses 

Since the time of Plato and Aristotle 
philosophers have raised questions 
about iliC'Propcr evaluation of 
scientific interpretations,. This book 
is a historical exposition of positions 
that have been held on such issues as 
the distinction between scientific 
inquiry and other types of 
investigation, the interdependence 
of observation and theory, and the 
evaluation of competing scientific 
theories. 26 text figures £2 
paper covers Qop OPUS 


Oxford 

University 

Press 
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trculiirc of clud fjricaf grace in un- 
dignified adventures iJmi j:ir strangely 
witli .her poetry :uiJ iJien, at some 
moment. lift her from the narrative 
flux and transform her into an object 
of ideal contemplation. No docs so 
in I lie fir.st C unto. A. ft, C, D arc 
after ' Angelica. She rims, screams, 
hides, kheiiics. Ami suddenly, in the 
great si an /a of the Rose ("Ja 
verginclb i simile alia rusa she 
becomes a kind of goddess of nature, 
before whom the elements how in 
homage. Again in Canto 8. A latter- 
day Eiiropu, she is carried out to sea 
on u bewitched horse and the winds 
fall silent at her beauty. The moment 
of epiphany, then she is back in the 
flux once more as a goatish man of 
God very. nearly has his way with- 
her on the beach. Harington dots 
*: nicely with both passages (1.42, 

8.26—31 in Harington) but gives 
them no special radiance. There is no 
seme lli/il he realizes they need every- 
thing, he has. 

The third of these moments of epi- 
phany occurs in Canto 10, as Ange- 
lica, bound naked by the sea shore, 
awaits the attentions 'of a sea mon- 
ster. Andromeda this time, her Per- 
seus is riot Orlando but Ruggiero, 
suitably mounted on the hippogriff. 
Ruggiero, until the poem forces on 
him an Aenean destiny he hasn't 
the shoulders for. is a gay young man 
y about romance epic, “Courteous to 
all and specially so to ladies”. He 
secs Angelica— or rather wc see, 

; through his eyes, the still, white, cx- 
qiMNile form. Harington follows his 
original faithfully for four lines; 


far nigindusc le middle pome, 
c I'niira sventolur I'auralc cliiomc. 

''Then Marble soften'd into life grew 
warm ", and (lie two halves of the 
stanza enact the Ira ns forma (ion: 
hard, inorganic substances in the first, 
fluttering suggestions of growth and 
movement in the second. The .statue 
turns living woman, the I opus is re- 
versed, and the function of the.su deli- 
cate confusions between art and 
nature is. once again, to lilt Angelica 
from the tempura], narrative flux and 
transform her into an ideal object, 
then modulate back into narrative. 

And Harington 7 Alas, what Har- 
ing ton finds here is this; 

Hut viewing nearer ho was quickly 

taught 

, She had some parts that were nut made 
of plaster, . . . 


Rogcro.at the first bad surely thought 
.Mic was some linage made of alloblaster 
... u w " lt0 n, 3rble curiously wrought 
lo show the akiliull hand of some great 
master. , . . 

Ariosto goes nn : 

so non vedea la lacrima d is tints 
tra freschc rose c candidi ligustri 


Ruggiero's young flesh will be 
a roused all too soon, hut not here, 
not yet. What gives Lite scene -its 
liuninur. yes, hut also its troubling 
poetry is dial Hie naked beauty he 
will fry to seduce is the sacred image 
of Orlando's private religion. Ange- 
lica will be brought down, but to 
fall she must first be elevated and 
the two moments have In be kept 
sharply apart. Ily blurring them. 
Harington hands the whole thing over 
to the saloon bar. 

Here. Ruggiero unworthily doubles 
Tor Orlando. A little later on, in 
Canto 13. Hie plot's Ironic indirec- 
tions will give Orlando a girl lo save, 
but it is the wrong girl, not Angelica 
but Isabella. She has been captured 
by a gang of while slavers and though 
one feels that Orlando, with his clas- 
sical and medieval lilies of nobility, is 
not really at home with persons of 
this sort (like Lord Curzon encounter, 
ing one of his housemaids on the 
telephone), he rises splendidly to the 
occasion. Four stanzas of sharply 
rendered rough -house and they are 
nil hanging from a convenient tree. 


All except one, an old hag who lui.i 
been guarding Isabella and is later 
revealed as a very ugly customer in- 
deed. She escapes— to (his time: 
fuygi piniigemlu c con le m.mi ai erini, 
per solve e Imsclicrecei lahii inti. 

Nothing in the preceding scene Inis 
prepared us for this exquisite 
liniment, the crying figure vanishing 
down the paths of the great Romance 
forest. The old woman has no right 
to her grace note. It belongs essen- 
tially to Angelica— Angelica' fugiens, 
the vision of delight that Orlando lias 
set his heart on and will never enjoy. 

And if the old woman has no right 
In her grace note, neither lias this low 
episode any business ending so 
lyrically. As Harington evidently 
felt, for lie translates; 

Forthwith from thence die stale away 

for aw 

Ami up and downs the desert wood she 
-sunivcd. . . . 

flic second line is genuinely 
Arioslcsque, but the shuck -the 
abrupt change of lone —lias been lost. 
As usual. Harington fails to mark Lite 
juxtaposition of discordant modes, 
hence what he gives us is merely one 
more adventurous tale. Yet the 
quickest life of Ariosto's poem is in 
these juxtapositions. Consistently, 
program mat ica Ily. the Fnrioxo re- 
fuses single vision and dissolves the 
fixities no less of narrative or 
rhetorical expectation than of scene 
and character and moral category. By 
countless sudden changes of tone and 
minute subvers tons of genre. Ariosto 
creates a fluid discontinuous world 
where the only constant is perpetual 
change. 

For the Furinsu that Mr McNulty 
proposes, Harington's failures of 
registration are venial. He has abun- 
dant poetry and above all he gives 
the story. The story says that after 
Angelica disappears Orlando returns 
Eo his wits and his feudal duties. 


Everyone grows more serious (as 
always. I here are exceptions), 
Ruggiero is convened, and the poem 
conics to n Virgilian full slop with 
h'is dynastic marriage to Bradamante 
and a great Christian victory. But 
wli.*l does the' jHH try have lo say 
iiIkiiiI sill this'.’ It does its host, it 
offers many incidental splendours 
along with some false heroics and 
straining of moral Malice but the 
heart lias gone out of it. l or allhoiin.h 
Ariosto may have admired the house 
of lisle, he could hardly believe in 
ils importance in the way Virgil 
believed in the Julian line. (Nome 
critics are now doubtful even of 
Virgil's convictions.) And for (lie epic 
finale to work, the Italy of Ariosto's 
lime would have had to In- what it 
emphatically was not : an '• epic 
nren ”, in Tillyard’s phrase. Ariosto 
wns far loo liilclligcnl not to know 
wlial the future held, l or Italy, it 
held not triumph but defeat ; for 
Catholic Christendom, not renewed 
allegiance but schism. Rome itself 
was sacked as he was working on 
the third and final edition of the 
Furiaso. 

The epic conclusion docs not grow 
organ ica Ily out of the poem; it is 
fastened on to it by a deliberate and 
surely quite mistaken literary deci- 
sion. For a poem like (lie Fn rinse 
ought not to end at all -indeed, one 
of Ariosto's best Italian critics. 
Lanfr.mcn Carctji. almost denies that 
it does. (" . . . il Furiosi t ci apparc 
conic im lihru sen/a sera cunclu- 
sione, conic mi lihni perenne ".) Cer- 
tainly. it should not end with a Virgil- 
ian full stop. It should simply break 
olf, " at a careless cniiuna ", 

Where exactly, then, is the 
“.seriousness"? For Mr McNulty 
is quite right, the Furinitt is a very 
serious work: but not because it 
shows " the course of events in this 
World as (iod-dircctcd ". This migiil. 


hraitlmro perenne. . uj‘ 
asseurcr tmm object, fiviM 
chancclunl, d’une yvre^ S 
; ' ' Jo iw peints pus r C5 ir^ 


afll | not meriting the 

ftfi N«k 100 l(ivishci1 on ,L 

P. A. BRUNT. 
u« College. Oxford. 


E 


rtviencr writes f am grate- 
imfetfor Brunt for hb s comments. 
Eno intention to "cast a *|ui 
■holarly tradition in which 
___ nurtured", nor on the elavu- 
KfiS* M Professor Brunt 
E m eminently. The target in 
Emnh to which he alludes wns 
Ei j„ British scholarly tradition 


. 1 nc P e «nts pus I'esiK L 

rrff ,S, i IBC - ■"lOrSfcl 
li Hi ampler of Th, 

M.tcliiavclli speaks of "ik 
changes in things [fa 
gitnult' tlslle ( -ose) which tael 
s VS'i . luul i,rc seen every day.br, 
all human conjecture" r 
Sponsor when he laments 
sports of Mutability— 

Which makes me loath thiisnu 




'll 






Ami 


I IrtfM 


loue of things so vain u 
*«x 

Ariosto, however, felt at how j 
unstable world, and spent tta) 
perfecting a poetic style \k\ 
enacts nullability, or rail m. 
Fnrioxo is a poem in praise of 
bilily. It looks for no pot 
behind the flux, yearns fork 
la in ties of no further shore \ 
unflagging energy and drf$ 
celebrates the twists and to 
vicissitudes, the vagaries of 
tent process. 

A Fnrioxo answering to is 
of this sort has surfaced liw 
recent criticism but so far it ha 
been studied in' the proper 4. 
Someone should give. US I bed 
this difficult poem. One diy, 
haps, \i (l i\ plmebU, someo«t 



To the Editor 


The Rhetoric 
of Emotion 

■■ fiTuL ^ rof W Davie ’s article 

I he Rhetoric, of Emotion " (Septcm- 
l»r 21) previous distinctions between 
a n< * " feeling " are invoked. 
SSSt h ' do «, no ‘ jdcnliry B source, 
Professor Davio's phrasing, especially 
«rhen h« write, of "th. medi™ "Tr 
poetry, rccajis T. S. Eliot's analysis, of 
tno twins rn the second section of Tradi- 
tion m d the Individual Talent. Here 

CL OTD1 « a Complementary con- 
clusion— a distrust of strong '■ enio- 
non and an advocacy of comnlex 
fcelingi ”. However, EUot, unlike Pro- 
lessor Davie, does nol make his terms 
antagonistic and mutually exclusive. 

‘/motion. ' , according to Hliot, la the 
principal import, of the work of art : 
feeling is ancillary to. and may even 
he cofttradictbrY to, the emotion. Most 
* feeling ' presents a com- 
plexity which we can equate with thfc 


sikMted fur h piu-l \vln> dexires inch 
qualities. It N xincly an .ihrogtUu.n of 
mo prohlcni in eqnaie niiotiou with a 

irnditiOp e, l! ,CI ° f lhe nVanl ’^ ardo of 

ROBIN (IRAHAM. 
i Newixisila Terraer, Tynrinoiiih. 
Noriliiiiiihcrliiiuf. 


power, and of rdeviiiKV In man kind, in 
ttic work nl flu.- ur lists ulium | must 
adiiure ( \V ordxw nr ill , I truck nor, i Timer, 
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.fiikd fora full generation to 
the lead which Nock yiyc in 
von - Early Gentile Christ nimly 
b Hellenistic Baekgrountl " pub- 
'* |02S, and to study the reluiion- 
ttn life and religion in the 
smon World and emergent 
"oily, liven A. II. M. Jones, greul 
iidi |w was, believed il was 
to insulate research into the 
and iuJliunions of tlie lute 
Umpire from the thought, mid 

K Scitly die theology, of those 
s ftho directed the Empire . 
ct his work for all its massive 
taming is curiously dated in 
He wrote as though F. J. 
l ietzmann and even Nock 
bid not existed. 

Kfu that un omission in proof to 
»n" aficr " lhe first 1 ,000 years " 
:an history justifies Professor 
protest up to a point, but he 
i remember that it wax a C'am- 
(dwlar, Delisle Bums, who used 
'The hirsi Europe" to dcs- 
wor) on ihc adaptation mid 
on of ihc northern barbarians 
cuiiure and institutions of the 
an world to form one 
betaecn *n 300-1 IKIO. To 
this field of vision is wide 
For any historian, inciinlinp 
miewtT. and wider than thni 
by Professor Ilriini in his 
work- 

duhe of us who have to review 
and attend the confluence* 
hi this period, the British con* 
stems pitifully small. Of 


L’Vwanea 


fj 

tv 


nearly I.0U0 scholars from Western 
Europe contributing to JoxcC Vogt*i 
l estsehrift, covering the whole history 
oF the Roman world from Kmmilns to 
Justinian nol quite x per cent are British, 
3nat Nock for nit his brilliance was 
unnble to lliul cillicr scope or following 
in tile United Kingdom is mu surpris- 
ing, nor thni nearly ten years after his 
dcatli no chair nor readership has been 
created to com memo rale his work 
Why ? It the reasons I have given me 
nol the right ones, whnl arc ? Perhaps 
Professor Brunt will icll us. 

LOMA 1970 

Sir. | write further to the letter from 
John liiylnr (August 25) concerning 
your review of 1.0 M a W70. While tliis 
reflects _ I -iiml Humphries's perspective 
of the xiiiiniinn. it is nut a full picture. 

It is true iti.il 1 -I IK have uikcu ovci 
LOMA I’W and ! { /70 liy transfer of 
the coni rusts, and dial they will also be 
publishing LOMA IV7I, However, 
their plan is to replace LOMA from 
I ‘>72 with a different publication which 
will basically only be available to 
libraries on a service rate basis. 

1 have now resigned my position with 
LUC, and | shall he continuing LOMA 
from the 1972 issue by publishing it 
myself from my home address. 

ALEXANDER DAVIS. 

1.0 M A : I .item tore on Modem Art, 
43 South Hill Road. Hemet Hempstead, 
Herts. 


Sir Edward 
Hamilton 

Sir. I should like, if L may. to add u 
lil lie to your review of the Diary of 
Sir i tlwtiiti Hamilton (August 25). It is 
a caution against a general and unde- 
fined confidence in it us historical evi- 
dence. Hamilton laid all the ubility and 
judgment which your reviewer ascribes 
to him. He was nevertheless a smaller 


man Hunt ( riidsloiic ; his mind was less 
(Si/v/i'/n/i.s, )|jf knowledge and i:\pciicncc 
less profound. He did not know how 
much OlnJsi.me knew. A good c>\ ample 
is Hint Hamilton leads one m think 
land evidently your reviewei to think i 
that Gladstone did mu know precisely 
wlwi die relation wns between Parnell 
and Mrs O'Shea. This he knew quite as 
well as Hamilton and rather eurlitr. 
On May 23. IXX2, Granville wrote lo 
hnn exactly what it was said in he 
u’ltlilh iil Correspondeihv nf Mr {Hath 
stt i , n 1 <nitl /.un/ Gnm villr. i, page 373. 
note I ; Hamilton'* Diary, tune 2ll, 
1882). Hun lil Ion's remarks about Glad- 
stone's use of M rs O'Shea need lo be 
read with at least all the evidence in 


NEXT WEEK 
Doers and Thinkers — 1 

The first of u sci ies nf nr lick's 
on the vuluc of theory in 
practice : Tom Stoppard 

gives n playwright's view of 
current drninutie theory mid 
criticism. Also, lung review 
articles on (lie state of lexico- 
graphy in Britain and frunre, 
R. W. Bnrehfield un Tahoo 
Words in tlic OED, and re- 
views nf recent dicliunorlcs. 


mind dial Hammond set nut in fi/.i i/- 
xtone ami the Irish Nation. Hamilton 
was without any nndcrMnnding of that 
quality in Gladstone which led oppo- 
nents and others lo ihc such words us 
devilish and Salmi in spenking of him. 
Nor did Gladstone much open his mind 
to Hamilton. There was not time in 
(heir busy, writing day for much talk. 
On the occasions when Hamilton was 
Gladstone's guest at breakfast or his 
host at dinner, his conversation wns 
relaxed, rvfK-livc and generalized : he 
did not particularize about political 
business. Huniihon did not even know 
the tenor of Gladstone's speeches in 
advance. This was partly because he 


u as not used to *npy I iig oui (j Lul- 
sione’s notes, which so fur as he made 
any mitt so fm- as I recollect ilie papers, 
arc in his own hand. It was parity 
because, as liumihnn himself records, 
Gladstone pul his ideas into order while 
walking selecting from amt giving 
final shape itien to material Ural was oil 
paper and which lluinilitm may have 
seen. The Diary is invaluable as evi- 
dence ot how Gladstone, mid others, 
did business and of his methods of work, 
of how, for example, lie mingled read- 
ing and let ter-w riling, finding in reading 
a means of relaxing Iris mind and rc- 
cunccm rating il on the next object Hint 
demanded Ins -.mention. The historian 
derives from the Diary a sense of the 
extraordinary multiplicity of business, 
financial, international unri political, 
ilial pressed upon Gladstone- and de- 
manded hi; decision us well us a sense 
of perspective through il all. He can- 
not trtM all lhe Diary as tie can tiusi 
first-hand evidence ; on some things only 
it is first-hand evidence. Perhaps 1 
might add a personal opinion. Because 
of its power to hold one's interest and 
vividly to convey the attractive and 
intelligent personality of its writer I 
rank its literary quality rather higher 
ilinn did your reviewer. 

AGATHA RAMM. 

Somerville College, Oxford. 


Hardy as Restorer 

Sir,— 1 am reluctant to take issue with 
niy good friends the members of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, who In the past have given me 
unstinting help with my research on 
Thomas Hardy, but I feel I must cor- 
rect two statements ihcy make in An 
Inventory of Historical Monuments in 
the County of Dorset (Vol 1 1 : South- 
East. Part L) which I have recently 
acquired. On page 107 under the head- 
ing "'Ihc Parish C'huich of St Peter'* 
they write: "The main restoration of 
the church was in 1X56-7 under the 
direction of J. Hicks ami his nupil 
I'homu; Hardy. . . " 'I humus Hardy 


wns born nil I one 2, 1X40, .uni was 
accepted as a pupil by Hicks in lulv, 
185ft. He. therefore could nut have 
directed ,uiy restoration ai that lime. 

On the otliei hand the comm isxioitcis 
arc iinnecesxni'ily cautious in thcii 
remarks about ihc restoration of West 
Knighton Church on page 1 3(>a wlieic 
they write; " 'I lie chinch was restored, 
reputedly under the supervision of 
Thome s’ llauly, in JX'M..), . , 'Micro 
can he no doubt that 14a i ily did super- 
vise this repair nf West Knighton 
Church. Sec The Hitihli’i, May 2ti, 
1894, page 44 I and the introduction lo 
The Architectural Notebook of Thomas 
Hardy ll'Jftfti, pages 30 and II. together 
with pages 109 lo 112 of tlic noichuok 
itself. 

C. 1. P. BEA'ITY. 

1 he British Instil me, 1 Jnivcisiiy of 
Oslo, Blinderii. Oslo 3. Norway. 


Graffiti 


Sir.— Any librarian who may Imve 
been distressed by niy tie Fence of 
graffiti which you published apropos 
the London Library t March 3) may be 
interested in this footnote from J. M, 
Robertson; The ViLum and the Celt 
11897) at page 29G: 

Some reader in the Hriitah Museum, 
7calous for truth but oblivious of the 
rules . , . lias made a terse comment 
on the margin nf its copy of The 
IviiiUsh In tire HV.vi Indies. In his 
account of Trinidad tp. ft 3) Mr 
IToude makes the statement . 
"cocoa and coffee plantations in- 
crease ", 'Tlic pencilled comment is ; 
"Not so — no indigo there. TRINI- 
DADIAN." The chances arc Lliul the 
Trinidadian is right. 

Perhaps one of your readers nearer 
Bloomsbury might check whether this 
valuable corrigendum to wlmt is in any 
case a tendentious unit 1 believe dis- 
credited work has survived, 

1>. (.7 ROSE. 

Maiiglianocleu, Kcalkill, eo t’uik, 
Ireland. 


Peter Porter’s 
Viewpoint 


exploratory procedure celebrated by 
Professor Davie. Like Professor Davie, 

Eliot goes on (o explore " the medium " 
ot poetry and ils relationship to these 
terms. Hie most Interesting compari- 
son between the discussions is the fact 
|nat Eliot equates " feeling ", not 
emotion ", with the more incidental 
facets or tan gunge. It- would be inis- , 1,1 Having given (wo and a half 
» ,hMl V-liol posits a. rhetoric 111 Pttlcr I'orter's ex- 

oF feeling , hccauso of ilia derogatory uilwilm mwi'niui.™ r.. ...j 

implications necessarily nurroundina Ihc 
lerni rhetoric in thiu context. On this 
point fils description is without tlio 
evaluative bias obvious' in Professor 
Dnvie's article. The work of ait, Hliot 
writes, " may be formed out of one 
emotion, or a combination of several; 
nnd various feelings, inhering for the 
writer in particular words and phrases or 
images, may be added lo compose the 
final result The complexity of Eliot's 
essay avoids any automatic equation 
between emotion and rhetoric. This 
alternative analysis perhaps highlights 
tlie polemical intention behind Profes- 
sor Davie's artlclo. 


lie writes that " British ^■t. 

_ , ... will cnicr Europe a gencn&riw 

li , i i | Wl V ’ ,n,>n ’■ j lr,l ^«w r . Turner, its l uropcan coimlerparti il*® 

MiiM If « different suudinu the first 1,000 years fp 

fn*i.. 1 9fS. u r,| r, wlwr torli-tn , Vlll , history", by which I jui 

(DantL. Giotto, Rcinluaiitll l I tic from the coni-" 

1 “'"im ui niKvivu ny some ill lllc 

Iflgcsts that fftffliJK nciicment arising from 

eti vvith- 
Novcm- 
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Eiiot has said that one enn only 
understand a practising poet's criticism 
in lhe light of the poetry which he him- 
self writes. In this connexion. Professor 
Dawe a most telling statement is his call 
for * a. rediscovery by poets of the use- 
fulness of ihc iambic pentameter and 
other .metrical forms". ‘He rightly 
: Mints, ouL « vers libre " offan no 
automatic pfopliyWdlc foif * einotloA °. 
in his, attempt to discredit " haiku " bV 
^-with Leonard Cohen, and 
w pritiso tradiUonal metre by quoting 

?. bowe Bl1 ‘" fciSequar 
'5?3 Dv erndhon 1 ’ wiUi rhetoric is he 
£*%*:• ““.automatic 


iiu? ' die : faulti poetry (in 
tWs case • emoUbnalism) wiih a 

Tdv art, .'/ Vulgar 

lhey seflSBd easy ofTer of 
threadbare- emotionalism. The free 

lllcl,c .“ etf n,s more negative than 
defiantly positive. To avoid certain 
obvious faults was oo guarantee 
of writing sttjieriur ‘TOefryiibat . 

I 1 ®/ 1 , j uj 1 * 1 * -fmpllcalioB lies 
behind Eliot s foot round's, as (he article 
deeb rcstce iebjated remark : “ Nq vc«a 
really freCfhbre) for a* man.who S 
to dp a good Job. frvibe saiqesdjs^ nb 
metre is autoniaticdlly cool nM «ph|- 


iMrtcrs ex- 
ul* fi rcsL ', riptl,1M fw ^uch poets ns 
maybe) myself, (“Wlial I would like 
n l ‘ ,, fi 1,sl, n ,ICI rationing him- 
JJIL. 1 " ,0 r^y ,,cd kcrnws and hedge- 
hogx a volume' ", TLS. September 22i 

brief N Bf T- 1 ?!. ,<,w n,c l ‘» S “V. more 

fth£ f fif Why h,s View F c,int « unucccpt- 

C K Urs f’ 0,lc sho,,M uispcct any 

hI rC hl IVe r basw ° n ,llc kintl wfirudge 

beina^'* Ihi Heainsl Mi,lon f ” r 

oemg the father of nur present unreal 

preference for • country* «. Mown • 
0 preference F haven't 
noticed, incidentally l and which also 

lo whom hT J Vr nlen r ipnrBry wri,W8 
ihj* i 5* tlou ^ ,| y rcr « rs - other than 

is hrinn d .i 0,y refcrent:6 lo Ted Hughes 
Sn II s ' u ? 041 * an CSL ’vpfiun. Neither 
can one believe that Mr Porter wishes 

be •“ken literally. |S 
CM IhlS ? n<l ntl Writcr lhot 1 

can think of mentions hedgerows or 
it edge hogs more than once or twice and 

JlThS 

•wulury Nature Poetry: , nU h 

SL cIcva,inn of to* country was 

BtSSF-S 

■■SSaFSjSV'aS 

Inpsannn. , .. . Th- . P re ' 

P*!"Sly liltlr chiSM 1 ™- ” sur - 

During the nieteeiSB ^ »ni.J/ fCTent,yk 
.seemed a new Si!? ,ury - “Mure 
much richer and £££%?' somc «hm* 

its interest for JiuimI, /« ,V had **« 
period. It reSSU- ; llC ?«™ding 
Potency of fact ' ,h * 


no mure Itiuii » lieuiiiiiul aiiomalv.i 1 
wi l grant llul led Uii H lies lias pro 
viuccf a fontmlii to express in oni tenm 
the energy that the Roma it tu- s discovered 
trom l heir Inured ut imhire 1 1 tore is. 
however, die «-*»rk of lueiiiicili-ceMiiiiv 
Pliiliisuplier.s, seieniis|>, psyclitilogisls, 
to modify that tuilitiuii mid 
ctirunge us from Koiiiunlti' i nudes. 

J-ur me. the mod imiiori;uu 
ix lhe wmk of Carl Jung heuiuse lie 
explored the working of nature within 
the human psyche. Ii is my -icnse of 
the above irnditinn that dictates llte 
themes ’ i whether "cminuy " or 
otlicrwisc) 1 believe "essential to the 

creative process ". To write of iicdgc- : ;v l ™' < j7j'h7rfaMfeWV a r ^ Unv uiiii 

rows or hedgehop is not neccsarily m most of tl»e peri. « i heddga* y w, Hi 

mure or less trivial than to write of- unable lo say that the W™* jJBT, 7. as a _ 

what shall I suggest 7- streets offices wrong. But wlm ^ ,n 8 s - 

pubs. Neither do I fSJirARSS” 1 •« unuximlly 

» predominance of "country" themes 11,0 mml imoortant mstpij Donna— ih*» i»-: .. 

.sltuuld be necessarily " euervaling " in 
poets With M laieiti than Ted Hughes. 

J • • rii- an - ulhcr hand, seem very 
trivial tor a critic to assert that rucIi is 
the case. The only realistic altitude to 
country themes is not to .separate 
them rrom others. In any case, il is be- 
coming more and mure meaningless to 

assort lint " Ihn : j ... 


tlic .... 
Roman 


betra 
he re 


coming more and mure meaningless to f' rcfe " «« " 
assert that "the country impinged on European histont ,.N« “j ( 
jhe fown in those days '■ mcaning thai jhink Humcr .^df * Mi 
■SJL *» ? ercf ! ,rc tom difference be- ‘nelevam to Luwj* 
tween those |im« and oun. Most He suggests that univerau®^ 

' kn,,w il ax easy lo (heir study of anewoj I “JJJ; 
Uwccrt town an d eo unity as il .rhire^datc. AD Jl7- 


fts to say, lhe l went y- 
lr <h Frankfurt Book I 'air 


. 1 -, i-uriici urusis History . ny wtuen i 

knm',n»i.. '".'a 7' i , ' cc, |!* r * ,| iilM I lie from the context to nwaa . 

1 nirnimn are lot me Tlw conception of schobato;|®os infected by sonic of the 

'-sviiiiitivcs close to strange, it suggests that wi all - ™ ■ • 

11 '*" begin to read the works of oetw 
parts in France, Germany id 
wlten wc " cuter liuronc”. mJ p . — ... V1 

cover our hack wardn W .h J f ^ Novcin- 

scliol.ii ship has always to jtt”?" 1 * 10 ■!? West Ciermany 
national, and nothing cbuld beto Pgp 0 ? m»re poltlicnlly tense this 
v.mi to its nmercss than the of recent events the 
[■2*r-Meinhof afls.lr an 
,u»K .11 imgmn and the Munich kill- 

question to s« «« biter hnd a direct coiiho- 
of foreign nroduetMusfWf (or the r-tir . 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


v.nit to ils progress than ihefiwfc-— w recent events - me 
Runic. Any one of your ^■“aMr-Meinhof afTsiir ami its 
only to look at Ihiglnh und the Munich kill- 

The revievicr fc , gJ «SLi£ 

ilium ut this era. Since iS? 1 ? Ul r Pm ‘ 

more concerned with, the W* A . n ‘ b stands from 

nium hi (or part of jv Am ? r ' c j tn publishers 

in must Pf the period he Day withdrew from the 

mu. hi* c;iv ihnc the as a protest against 


.1 |,e writes ilia was unusually 

most important JihJO bonng— die Peace Pri/e 
.....nan Empireof fhn «n>^“»Cwma n book trade has e. n- 

lishcd in I9M ^ Ihc ” 

wax Professor at Camj*j*j£ j^W, This yc ar WQS 

wee 


I if ^ f 11 ? 1 ” an d nun. Most He suggeds that uoivcrwi**-- 

R-A3S2 . kn,,w fi ? d 11 as easy 10 ,heir j,,uily of flnc,eo l£& 

tSSiSfJZt 


Oxford waae has con- 

ibridgeJ^ff^ at centre of con- 

was rroicssor ui Inis year wn« " 

our sons nnd grandioM award was ^ CCp ‘ 

live with JoncsS L«" P?* lhum ’ 

(A. Momiglianok Moreovfgl, ^educational Jan us^ 
»- , 'iyx his narrowness i ofj prize-money of 
Ters (o " the/^^^infiSdr^u to cha rity— to » 
‘™’" nreinrv Nbf ^ (Korczak him- 

a bS^i with thc ‘hnmlcs 
h °nte, hi Nazi concen- 


L^P). 


S£r^ 0 .i ara,,menl lhal 1 have cn- 

fnelhfl?! ? S £ n,l 52 gri nie fmm bcl,ev * 

don m nSf 1 shouI ? h P rin S trinn 8 (cIa * 
ft l° D " a ^'., rath u cr lhan a tela- 
a cona<ni Ur ^ *^ CJ1 t,,e fatter means 

nature P f mun m * nc «l«ufated from 


graduates can »»»» j- n . 

at Cambridge, London o f 

And even homc 0 - 


not least in ?- f ^ 

decries British ucholars ^ 
He must be 

- his acquaintance u 

,„7i mnicinD tor SV, | 


A. D. Nock 



- - * W 1 ILCII- 

ir recvivL .1 dircclor of thc 
KS£! 8 Protest— before 

^ SiVu 001 ,hc lf >r:«cli 

rytwTEs * jjrflS'i; S’; 

not least in ‘he 

uriifct* scholar h . , l fi e prize eeretnony 

,r “ c!l ambav 

*t'K tot dlssn- 
^^- 1 , which had 
# acS. lh ® be, | ht of 

‘hue vahre- and oeiitoii- 

■^iUbL 8 * 0 * and ^ich 
Oppressed 1 sli ? nd display- 
from 
f German 
Published a 
^ ex PJoits of an 

ffitwW-Ww- myolvcd -in 
/arsawrisiogt 


tow™ 

i SSfiSSB?, 

than your reviewer 

It is charactcnslrfl 
of the KMi 

Nockinihelttld^uw 
omits one of 


, c . OLYN HUGHES. nc ihum «« ddq' 

v L ?,^ r MilJbank, Sower by Bridee in h' 5 acquaintance a ^ 

Yorks HX6 ,3ED. - y ‘ ' fce ' concealed contempt 

history. We da not 
we do not ail havejf. ^ ^ 

archaeological rai&lML 

study the one v,t f !j?atiioft*Wf 

Sir— • n 1 k, " ' i ' ' of ux have a greater 

comli tit v «;„ Noc ^ Are . cn- (like Nock) and 

esSas i .nteicsuaodjpt^^ 

ich?E5? n? ifc hlm ° ng ,,f finest 
i. C lhe century. Though he 

^.Ihat your ‘SSSS SoM UkJilS w£aZ™ j 
tredh cas * , a , s1 «tt on : Ute scholarly work primarily lay dm : 

^ibpn-r.jq w^b ^ ** nu^^ . Jenmu^- which, ^ ^ J^Vv 


n 


I lie council (Iciuanduil the book's 
withdrawal, presumably because il 
wus found offensive lo (he memory 
of kniv/uk. a Pole and a Jew. The 
exhibition committee refused, where- 
upon (lie council salvuged ils honour 
by committing hara-kiri. As a pro- 
test l leiu rich Brill stayed away from 
the Peace pri/e-giving. Ironically, 
the .Sch (it/ Vcrlug subsequently 
cleared their stand. 

In view of recent political violence 
and lhe forthcoming election, thc 
opening address of thc Fair, given 
hy the Minister of Culture, Klaus 
von Dohnanyi, was lent a topical 
note. In a lecture entitled " No Lan- 
guage for Political Rationality 7 ", 
Dohnanyi stressed the importance of 
political education for the safeguard- 
ing of democracy; mass conununi- 
caiion means tliat " everyone can see 
and hear everything, bill fewer sind 
fewer people understand what they 
are seeing or hearing Media- 
manipulation ,is still a niuch- 
discusscd subject in the Federal 
Republic ; thc radical quarterly 
(ilirhiskern devoted its current num- 
ber, brought out to coincide with the 
fair, to this topic. < 

"Political education", it will be 
recalled, was also the task which Hans 
Magnus Fn/enshcrger set himself 
and his journal Kitrxhtn h. A couple 
of years ago Kurshuch produced u 
special issue on anarchism, reflecting 
:t revival of interest which bus con- 
tinued in Germany. Hnzensbergcr hus 
now followed this up in his new book, 
Her kune S/m inter tier A nine hie. 
Although billed as his first " novel ", 
less (ban a sixth of the text is by 
Hit/cnsberger himself. Thc book is 
in fact a characteristically dedicated 
and Hull-researched documentary 
montage of the " life and death ** of 
the Spanish anarchist Buenaventura 
Dumiti, interspersed . with the 
■ author’s (compiler'!! ?). commentary^ 
set in italic. Fn/ensberger hus also 
made a. television film about Dumiti 
for the Wesideutschc Riindfunk. and. 
this was given its first showing before 
im invited audience of critics in the 
incongruously sumptuous premises of 
. the Frankfurt Association for Trade, 

. Industry and Culture. The austero : 
account , of ^ ■ flute prpleVirian Wro. a 


mail of (lie exploited, oppressed and 
persecuted " was made more palat- 
able by the .serving of colfcc, cukes 
and lirundy throughout. During the 
question session after Ihu dim. 
Fu/enslierger gave a virtuoso per- 
formance of finely judged charm and 
modesty, as he parried rather hani- 
(isled probes jtboiii whether he identi- 
lied with Dumui personally, about 
the book's relationship to thc Bander- 
Mcinhof atfidr, about bis own views 
un anarchism. 

The full significance of Her kune 
Stun liter tier Anarchic has perhaps 
yet to be appreciated, and it may well 
turn out to have been ihc most im- 
portant German book at the fair — 
thc more so in the dearth of any 
major new theoretical works. This 
compensated somewhat lor the dis- 
appointment with the season's 
" serious literature "—above all with 
G (inter Grass's A us tle/n Tagebuch 
ciner Schnecke, un autobiographical 
account of the author's election cam- 
paign for the .SPD in 1969. A third 
" political " book was Rudolf Aug- 
stcin’s Jesus Meiuchensphn, an ul- 


siili/ud Konimiinalcs K mo}- -street 
theatre. The rather dismal Messc- 
gcliindc was considerably brightened 


Yet, amiil all the talk of crises, 
of mergers and monop nli/u lion, of 
the tyranny of the bestseller, it is 
easy lo forget that the bulk of the 
book trade rests on comparatively 
solid foundations. 'Hie market for 
textbooks and .schoolbooks, maps 


up hv these masked' strolling players .and guides, hooks rin hobbies, refer- 
- iilthough the exhibils in un upeu-air cneu liooks, ami popular fiction C*»r 
display of sculpture did duty n.s tables 
and scats for hungry and exhaust cd 


visitors with no energy for aesthetic 
contemplation. 

Most arc agreed that the Fair is ex- 
hausting, (hat it is loo big both lor 
thc trade and the public — for every- 
one except perhaps the Fair authori- 
ties and Frankfurt hoteliers — and 
that anyone trying to take in more 
than a liny proportion of the books on 
display is risking a nervous break- 
down. Desplle the alleged crisis in the 
publishing industry— reflected in lhe 
slimmer book supplements this year, 
(heir advertising trimmed — the 
Monster continues to grow : more 
exhibitors (3,683 this year), more 
titles, more countries, with books 
from Chile. Dahomey, The Ivory 
(.’oast, Thc Congo, The Camcronns 
and Sierra Leone on show for the 
Hrsl time, Undoubtedly, many firms 
come to the Fair because they feel 


tack on Chrisloccntmm. Its dis- they must: a lending German pub* 
Linguishetl author, the proprietor of. ; fisher Was heard to say that ulterid- 
Der Spiegel, Would alone have guar- ance at the Fair seems to be increas- 


anlccd widespread interest, which 
has been increased by the fuel that . 
Augstcin ii running as candidate for 
die FDR in the forthcoming election. 

The mass of bestsellers as ever 
jostling for attention on stands and , 
m bookshop windows may prevent 
an unexpected feature of this yiar’s 
fair from being noticed: there has 
been a modest poetry revival, with 
books by Peter Huchel, Erich Fried, 
Wolf Biermann, and thc young 
Berlin poet Nicolas Born. But no 
one pruuld wish to build loo much ' 
on the appearance of four or five 
slim volumes; ii. is too sodil for 
poetry reviewers who received their 
redundancy pay a few years ago to ; 
tlarf coming old of retirement: 

Frankfurt has tried even harder 
than last year to coordinate the cul- 
tural events accompanying or 
coinciding with the Fair into an arts 
festival. An excellent leaflet gave full 
details of a wide range of activities, 
.including -besides the usual plays, 
concerts and flirts (in' ■ the new M)b- : 


ingiy for prestige rather limn business 
reasons. 


armchair ami deckchair feuding 
this market is far wider and inorr 
stable Hum that for u •" worthwhile" 
novel, but tlie outpiil is ignored in 
tlic quality honk pages. T he publish- 
ers of such books simply get nil 
with the job ; making sure that the 
market place is supplied with the 
right type mid quantity of goods. 
Publishers of " serious " literature, 
reminded of tlie existence of such 
"service publishers" at the fair, 
with no comparable .security, must 
sometimes ask themselves why they 
bother with their Adorno or their 
Beckett us (hey see the opulence of 
die other stands. T here seems little 
in common between the junketings 
over rights bought and sold at one 
end, and tlie sou I -.search ing debate, 
about *' the philosophy of the firm '* 
at the other: these groups -simply 
do not speak the same language. Is 
there then a case for recognizing 
such differences and carving the 
Monster' iig.' inlo' smalleri units, nof 
necessarily graded according to 
intellectual worth ‘2 The footsore 
visitor, at least, would welcome this. 


European Literature, 

German Language and Literature 

Two available catalogues .. 

European Literature ", aa published In the Gqrman and French lan- 
guage during the 16 th and 18th century, with over 2.000 titles, all in 
contemporary editions, contains rare and Important works. 

"German Language and Literature >r with 210 Journals, monographs 
in series and bibliographies as well as hundreds of individual works 
and with an authors' index is a most informative and comprehensive' 1 
compilation of reprlnlB on German language, literature and liieiary 
criticism Irom the 16th century to the present. ' 

Available from : — 

KRAU8-THOMSON Organization Ltd. 

FL-8491 Nendeln, Liechtenstein 
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' 'K 



Hills 


I. 


Guilt on the gingerbread 


Lstory 


Nu liiile people come out of thm hill. 

It is a gaunt grey whale, 

faking light, killing it, offering noth mg, 

liaeh .spring it is disappointed 

By ii.s own sterility 

No grass, no life amongst the grass. 

Wliai has gone wrong ? 

Its head is in the clouds 
Wondering what the magic words aw. 


2 . 


Old wives say : 

Stay put where you were born— 

At the foot of a siagheap or in a green valley 
And you will suffer no harm. 

In limb or in liver or lung. 

I seem as sound as any 

And yet I am out oF tune 

And come and shout , 1 Where are they ? * 

Where are they ? Where arc they ? 

My words return 
From the hill. 


3. 


Those are my hills — 

Beyond the dawn-nsli fields. 

The plucable dark breathing bulks 
In motionless stances. 

Beyond the elms that stand like sentinels, 

those arc my hills 

With many rooms I entered. 


4. 


At my feet the map. 

The colours growing light corrects. 

So utterly Tamill^r that I can tell 
Hath item added, all that has been lost. 

At my head die rise, the ridge, quite patient, 
And all the beeches still night-blurred. 

A bird mutters on a branch. 


Iam growing i hip the ground again. 

KUVIN CROSS UiY-HOLLAND 


II A It II. V It. \ IIARDV 
The I'ApiM-urc nf I usury 
Radical Themes in Uucker.iy 
I'hlpp. I'clcr Owen. JL.t..»5. 


Reading the /: i/'i-wi/v « ■/ l.u.mry is 
like being taken round a stalely Inane 
l\y an incredibly knowledgeable and 
el'liyiem guide. Only tour uf the 
main rooms are at present on view 

I unity I- tiii, Tetnlrunis. The New- 
eanies, and i.sniftnl \ bin in these 
four not a I able, not a painting — 
nol a MKipdish even but lias its 
minute peculiarities expounded to us. 

Tit: great commutation between 
Kaudon and the Mart pi is of 

.S'k-ync ; Majoi I’endeimis’s appall- 
ing row with Ins man Morgan ; 
EmuoihI s sudden recognition in the 
Kensington lavurn ul the true 
mil tire of Beatrix tasHewoud— all 
these and many other of Thacker- 
uy s -finest scenes arc recalled for us 
tn a manner that greatly enhances 
our admiration lor his psychological 
profundity. What Barbara Hardy 
does particularly well is io reveal 
hoiv umc after time, I hack e rays 
people suddenly re I use to slot into 
their little appointed categories, his 
vvomis turning and his convention- 
ally -regarded bail lots exhibiting sur- 
prising and quite unexpected nuhili- 
hes No one who is at all familiar 
VI, ^' e l10Vt,s undc-r discussion can 
follow these expositions without 
coining in the end to a much fuller 
understanding of Thackeray's giant 
nature. ‘ 

There is unfortunately, however 
more to the hook than this, which is 
the result no douhl of the uneasy 
feeling that at limes afflict' most 
.HLihois and (ells (hern that their 
hook requires p llieme. I he theme 
n T tils P htlial svhk.1. is set forth 
■" tlw mle a till, which derives 


Iron i the Galk-tv Itron/ino 

picture which imiivi dccuiatcs the 
jacket, winch in the old days ui 
Wdlfllill used simplv In !v called 
Allegoiy ", and which, even midci 
Ms new name, i.dln i |.,iK i„ iciuler 
Invio or ltt\mi,i an adcs|iialc equiv.i- 
leni to the sort «<| lusurv I'rolessm 
Hardy lias in mind icwcls, splendid 
fiiriiisliiilgs. rich repasts, linked, 
except for some audit v and a little 
raw fruit, there is oolhing ol that 
kind in tile picture. In i In- wreinh- 
ing out ol its Hue eon i ex | n| n,is 
admirable pamtiitg there are Uien 
ponderously added sundry reflec- 
tions from Thorslcm Vchien's eld- 
erly polemic. I he theory of the 
l.t'ixtne ( hiw. the celt It a I doctrine ol 
which is dial the “ conspicuous con- 
stimpiiou ol valuable goods is a 
means ol reputability to die gentle- 
man ol leisure" oi. putting the 
thing more simplv. that it you have 
plenty of money you will take care 
to gel die best and not the inferior 
article, and that vuu will like a lot 
of it. 

Trout such extraneous concepts as 
these Prolessor llaidy li.is woven 
her theme, to die ellect that I luck- 
way's undoubted hrilliance in the 
rendering ol so r I ace appearances, 
ami his liking tor describing parties, 
were, in sonu wav. immensely rele 
vaat io his salii'ic pm pose. Ihu 
surely almosi eveiy nineteenth ecu 
lory novelist irom llai/ac to Sin tecs 
to Zola was similarly tascmateil by 
the externals ol their own ovei- 
furnished, ovei opholsteicd 


paigner, h c hRd mZlfie 

hously ; and to Elio1 “ an lemtcr- 

hopclessly embroik ^ Otises ami indeed for 
the odinu.v BrookfiM ivP traditions of political history, 
all this In- had those inclined Jo disagree 
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ii RiiniJis. who. as the years 
divide IIS further from him, 
Rzdocs not seem the wisest of 
Ciik once observed that, but for 
EL III, wars would have been un- 
C-n ihrouithmil the world, lie 
Cu-iEurcJ mankind as browsing peace- 
•fcivhilciill its affairs were ordered 
*i icnir.d parliament silting allcr- 
• in Lundon and New V ork. Ho 

,.-r.. iklnL- lit.* iiiu-nvNli* 


J me «f his letters. u 

. SLV !'■' that nmi .. 

V M l ,al ^kinfi-gu,/" 

luokingi inv m, ‘ i tdv in London ana ssew rorK. no 
and wickcdncsws L ilmj- ‘To think of the insensate 
c. .mings ? " y ' ^ lhnl man .” The primary pur- 

I linn* f ■ ,u n Ur.iiif--'-. lirsl-chiv, bio- 


. . - ** b, iif that man. I he primary pm— 

. 1 llL ' rc . iwher, w» ,i. S of John Brooke's lirat-clav. ba>- 
never before „ f ffl hy is to demolish such jtulgme ms 
llh,r « <»«n a mm J Land to dust away the ancient 

was n. i.rc coiK-ornejiflfe fab of m ^ c l V>' lh , hy 

follies that lie had i:h (he persunaltlv of the king lias 
owu pulwy He had iJ-j:;.! a obscured. 

s '"«ll patrimony ; oi2 ^ lher he W,H S:ll,Nfy ^ m 

machinations of ih e idea h perhaps questionable, for 
- will be those who share with 


an occasional tender- 


. . mne : 

. W ,al tume nuliii al than that to our appreciation ol 
I hack cray. die i.ivetci.iic diner out. great novels. (Is Esmid.. 
the hardened ovu eaici. shnuld lie Trollope thought ink jGl 
i|iienlly chronicle gastronomic ncc.i- Prolessor llnnly regi/di*. 
sions? l-ur more to the point than and perhaps indeed 3 ifl 
this suggestion ol a subconscious heller in the origins! naf 1 
Puritanism would seem to he the cent h -century typograjM 
passage ilia! is here quoted irom cold present-day print.) ■'- 

B 


The saviour of the novel 


DOiNAl.l) DAVID .STONE : 

Novelists In n f'lmugiiig Wurlil 
•ISlpp. Ilarviird llniversity Press 
London: Oxford I inKvreiiv Press.' 

Mm, hook began life as a thesis 

uraMv PS * Marv T f PTi/.u, and nat- 
UlSliy i 1 , 1 * l H* 1 ** example of the 

5 S 2 r« Wl ' f sU,clcil!s hrv>- 

tosson and i professors not infre- 
Hiienlly ask themselves, ft the genre 


'tv lliotisand linuis. he l.mked 
hundreds more, and lie lightly took 
nu steps to disguise the tact from liis 
examiners. I he JJ7 pages of liis 

narrative com: than twice 

Ihiil number of ipimutions ami 
references , some of these are 
shrewdly clioscn ami used, but 
miunly they will he ni interest to 
thoso who have a special concern 
lor the nullioi's education, as j| is 


ibis he haiTrisetittSB* 1411 lh f os * e '-7 

i.:.. , 10 ‘‘'■tarty of the book will recognise 

-wcerily and resource in argu- 

00 which it rests. Mr Brooke's 
nidary achievement is to satisfy 
readers by driving his narrative 

into the comers of the story 
U i in biography are loo often 
to the imagination or t perhaps) 
ignorance of the reader. His 
ft tells us the details of the 
lg\ life — when he got up, went to 
' what he had for breakfast and 
^r. whether he shaved himself 
»js shaved— details which, as hc 
ji, enable us to understand human 
nji John Clarke's book on The 
ted Times of Ueorge IN— its 
stnilions beautifully reproduced 
' skilfully chosen- is a short. 

1 biography. Mr Clarke will 
ide exception to the contrast 
Mr Brooke, who has written an 
Kianl book calculated to please 
scholar niul general leader, and 
1 '’“serving the distinguished and 

I preface with which the 
of Wales commends it to 
ic notice. 

follies of royalty have always 
a sparkling page for the 
'her, but the sparkle lends to 
i good side of a mail's life 
>o dazzle the reader when he 
■Vh u» understand the ordinaiy 
in existence of a roval person, 
kings grandfather, George II, 

^Mtcularly i n pojm |j C |- c ; |{ c 

altruistic individualism : g a P lo life in the waspish 

Jumei's Miecessfiil dfors b JW Jfrvcy. One tnsliince may 
iiiiu a miulent senH^ Ihk His wife. Queen ( aro- 

served to guar unite to , r r the late Oueen 
liistoiy of the novel. ; g? >n mnoccni fancy for seeing 
I licse crucial pjiMg^*W®'iw .of other people's houses, 
nail very unclear t °' Jhese expeditions her 

ptaised for having » wapped al her : ” You 
- ioniVt see 


world his vision ofnwitj 
as weak, as fallible as 
vet, if they could only K 
Morin, mighl hope to end 
with the modified happra 
Dobbin or an EunoniT. 

I lardy with great effect a: 
than mice that closing 
I unity I- air, in which f 

up 

his little Juney or whom bi, 
than of anything in the 
even i linn of liis “Ha^j 
I'tnijaiib 

“ t onder than ht Is ufri't 
thinks, with a sigh. 

All the reserved power. L 
stoicism, of Thackeny bL 
couple of sentences, and «| 
goovl reason to be graidit 
lessor Hardy for the w. 
which her illuminatiom Im 
m our appreciation ol b 


every 


\U - 


»* riSiAk, . 

advertising tor a white," ’ ' . 

Mrs B of West Londo'n/a redulirflri«,Arif-«i *« 

■JH-S uuiumna, iota us recently when she- 
cancel her insertions. • ' 


Mi-i nri'Luce, mose who 

for less? miflCr% SO “ n ,Ci,rn t0 scll,e 
. Head e m ic thesis seems to have 

emerged m German universities as 

Mr fcnl ° l ,hc toelstewRck 

vvhmh an apprentice craftsman had 
* make In prove his control of the 
basic tools of his trade. No gri. 

'"-W for in K 
exercises, they were nm 


, . — _ • 

. * ^ *i Curious fad ahoui vlisoerla- 
iiuus that [ho author often falls 
oeiovv his own siandaril in ihnse 
most crucial moments when he is 
stating his " thesis Mcrwlith \ fic- 
tion is surveyed sym pat helically heie 

S *, s 1,1 sce an unduly 

neglected writer Iwitig paid some 
attention. But the main pari of the 



bc,lCf as a Kin « 
‘<« h “«%a (Wloniilkcoflh( 



John Bull in the 
House of Hanover 


near relation uf George I once said. 
■' How like the I'nglisli to come 
between father and son.” Ami she 
meant by this that the English 
obtruded their political squabbles 
into family relationships. Yet gen- 
erally when the father's day was 
over, the son ceased to he a man of 
the Opposition. George II and 
George IV arc both in point here. 
Only George III carried the warfare 
beyond the grave. 

Here there is an interesting point in 
the King’s celebrated remark about 
glorying in the name of Britain. 
(Although the word has passed into 
history as " Briton ", and in the 
following passage that mistake is 
maintained. Mr Brooke is clearly 
right that the King spoke of (hc 
country, not the inmates.) The words 
were inserted into the speech "by 
command in the Lords Address in 
reply, Lord llurdwickc inserted 
this: " What a lustre doth il cast 
upon the name Briton when you, 
Sir, are pleased to esteem il among 
your glories." This was all very well, 
but what of George 11. who had 
provided the glories without the 
Briton 7 Surely any young man 
would have seen that parading him- 
self as a " Britisher " when his " for- 


JOIIN BROOKE: 

King George 111 
■lllpp. Constable. £.1.95. 

JOHN CLARKE : 

The Life and Times of George III 
223pp. Weidenfeld and Nieohon. 
£2.65 

not to let the King hear such lan- 
guage because “ he would not bear il 
for a moment ". " Not bear it ", 
replied (lie Duke. " He nuisi hear il. 
Every King must make use of human 
means to attain human ends or his 
affairs will go to ruin." A king, as 
Lord Hardwicke once said, should 
always “ bend and ply a little ". 

There, conspicuously, lay the weak- 
ness ol the King ; lie and Bute were 
the saints in the stained glass 
w'imlow ga/.ing, xvith a little more 
scorn than is usually seen on the 
countenances of those holy persons, 
at the congregation of sinners kneel- 
ing before them. Unhappily the 
government had to be taken from 
the congregation, not from the 
window. When one of the Saints 
(Bute) had to retire to Harrogate, in 
search of a cure lor the worms, the 
other wrote to him iihoul the mein- 


e.gn grandfather hud just died ni hm ()f ^ own government: “I 
a pointed insult / As if conscious o , an . |U1| a rar!hil ,g , nr , h , ni . They 
this the lords in their reply re erred . |rc g rcL -dy and ungrate- 

lo Deoige M in _ glowing Id ms, f l( | . . , mean in their manner of 


especially emphasizing his care of 
our laws and liberties, “which will 
render his name glorious to alt 
posterity 


thinking.'* Hc told another friend 
ttml he would rather see the Devil in 
liis closet than George Grenville. 

We cannot say Unit Buie's influ- 
in the 


the explanation for George III' cnee was more fortunate 

hurh al the old King could lie ill the King's private life. George II wished 

influence ol his mother, hut it might h j,n to marry the Princess Sophia of 

have derived from ihat stubbornness Bnmswivk-WolfenbiiUel ; the very 

and lack of statesmanlike flexibility name was enough to repel him who 

which liis critics have delected in the ginned in the name of Britain, and 

King. George III was as fierce and indeed all who hug the tatters of 

brave as liis grandfather at the insular prejudice, but she was in fact 

Battle of Dett ingen in his warfare an accomplished Princess who was mill _ I1U (S lu 

with the politicians ; hill this w'as a close! y related to the Royal Families succeed me '*. Perhaps it would have 

battle which did not call for those n f Austria, Russia and Prussia. Mr been all right lo say that wiihirt the 

qualities hut rather for manoeuvre. Clarke tells us that George Ill's private circle of the Royal Family, 

That *kdl the Kina completely mother nainlcd an annallinn nieturc hni til it Alii birln n>at /mlisn klu 


Sarah's picture of i.hc King as lover 
is amusing and has the ring of (rut It. 
Hc asked a great many questions 
about her relations [not Fox) and 
wanted to know whether the hus- 
band or the wife " governed ". He 
went on to say that lie had no 
notion of women governing men ; 
she shrewdly added that was a sure 
sign that lie was governed. Proof of 
this was shortly forthcoming. On 
June Hi, 1761 Lady Sarah went to 
couri with her sister, Lady Kildare, 
and die King said to her loud 
enough to he overheard : “ For 
God’s sake remember what 1 said 
and believe that I have the strongest 
attachment.'* 

in fact liis marriage with Princess 
( harlotte of Mecklcnhurg-Strcliiz 
was arranged when iho*e tender 
words were spoken. It is kindest to 
say that these were the sighs of a 
lover ; obedience lay elsewhere for 
one who was governed. I his was the 
last occasion when our Royal 
Family could have broken the iron 
rule, which was io cause such infi- 
nite misery to George Ill’s children 
and to later generations of the 
family, that members of the English 
Royal l-amily could o.tly marry 
'* white " princes nr princesses front 
Protestant Germany. And might we 
not argue that this alarm at the 
prospect of hung "governed" had 
its influence on hi> mind when he 
fell under the sway of Queen Char- 
lotte 7 

There arc other episodes in tho 
life of the King which must also 
make the reader uneasy. Afitr all 
that he owed to Bute, he never saw 
him after 1766. regretted his Influ- 
ence, and persuaded himself that hc 
did not want him ax his Minister. 
Mis remark that only one of hh 
children lacked courage was mon- 
strous, because he identified him 
without naming him — " hc is to 


That sk ill the K ing completely 
lacked. And unluckily Bute comes 
into the picture here. As Romney 
Sedgwick told us long ago, the 
letters hetxveen tile King arid Bute 
show that this strange Scotch lord 
was the target not for the mother's 
affections but for those of the son. 
Bute's attainments were mediocre, 


mother painted an appalling picture 
of the Princess, who was described 
as a “ hideous monster ", so lhat the 
unhappy George thought that hc 
was going to be " hewol fen bullied 


but to say it outside was culpable. 
When hc tried to persuade Lord 
Hardwicke’s son lo follow his father 
on the Woolsack and become Lord 
Chancellor, hc told him that if he 


It is possible that other attractions refused, hc would never have the 


nearer at hand played their part 
over the feelings of (he young man, 
though Mr Clarke seems to accept 


and he w r as disliked hy the public as too easily the popular laic tiiat the 
a fkrotoliman. but that was the one •« f a i r ” Quaker was an object of the 
fault which hc could not correct. We King’s infatuation. A far more ser- 
can deduce from what Mr Brooke jous and more important matter ivas 
says that he was a inan of honour, ihc King's passionate admiration for 


offer again and *‘if you will not 
comply it must make an eternal 
breach belwecn us ”. 

Nor was his treatment of Lord 
North, who had served him with 
dogged faithfulness, pleasant. The 
fallen Minister had incurred a debt 
of sonic £30.000 for electinn ex- 


excused, hut taken collectively they 
go sumc way towards jiisiilyihg 
Lord Holland's remark tJiat " lie wa.s 
too a. stranger to every generous 
affection which renders a piince 
fit her amiable or benevolent ". 

■Both these hnuks hting mil say 
clearly the conservative cast of the 
King's mind. I .vcn in > nulls be was 
writing in Buie: "I rather incline 
lint much lo llie John Bull and am 
apt to despise- what I am not 
accusi oined to." More than that lie 
saw the Crown, as he grew oldei. 
playing a rule which was essentially 
conservative; change was to come 
from Parlisuncni and llie King was 
to be the brake. This was a congou- 
is«L natural role. We can see this by 
a conversation of the King's with a 
C amhridge ecclesiastic at a levee, 
llie King asked whether the univer- 
sity was nourish ing. and then wti.il 
noblemen were resident, adding : " I 
could wish everyone of that rank 
had as good principles instilled inlo 
them as the Earl of Westmor- 
land." This was a peculiarly unwise 
remark— or unwise judged by the 
impartiality which we expect in the 
twentieth century from royal 
conversations — because Fox It ad 
sharply criticized the ecclesiastic for 
bringing up the Earl in l ory princi- 
ples. 

Mr Clarke makes the Interesting 
point that with the French Revolu- 
tion there came a change in the 
King's mind from realistic conserva- 
tism to bigoted reaction. He came to 
believe that any concessions lu 
progress must lead to anarchy, and 
Mr Clarke adds that it is a pity this 
picture has been accepted as the 
"true" George III. Yet if we care- 
fully study the King’s conversation 
with George Rose, who was a louse- 
tongued Tory placeman, we can see 
how astonishingly unwise it was and 
encourages us to believe that his 
longue and indeed behaviour were 
not always under the control of liis 
mind. 

Possibly Ihc most hear! -ten ding 
side to the King’s itiviinily- whetJier 
this affliction sprang from the mind 
itself or the body was, in il-. conse- 
quences, immaterial - was not the 
pitiful figure striking a lew notes 
on the harpsichord hut Queen Chat- 
lotlc and her family who. for jears 
before the final seclusion, had lo 
endure (he misery of never exactly 
knowing what (he King mighl say or 
do next. One of the Duchesses lu 
Bavaria, who hnd married into a 
family of mental instability, once 
said: I am sure iltat nu one could 

be more tiresome and eccentric than 
my husband and he has mu even (he 
excuse of being u king." Queen 
Chi i r lollc wuuid never have made a 
rut her flippant remark of this char- 
acter but it is often forgot ten -and 
perhaps neither of these hooks 
brings out the point sufficiently 
sharply— that what may he just 
bearable in a private station (or just 
manageable) is intolerable in a pub- 
lic one. Indeed we can say with con- 
fidence that the King's mind, firmly 
set as It was in resistance In change, 
was provoked inlo indiscretion, 
occasional folly and possibly even Lu 
frenzy by his public position. 
During the Second World War a 
celebrated book was published 
called Guilty Men : this led- lo a 
fipo&te^ 'by certain 'Members of 
Parliament called We Were Not All 



enlarged and strengthened those still remembered Queen Anne, who faced fraud ’* on the part of Lord quite so wrong as we have been 

virtues till they prevented the wa s the granddaughter of an English North. One of the virtues of Mr brought up to believe. Certainly the 

growth of other qualities important peer; Lady Sarah was the great- Brooke is (hat he does not attempt politicians were no GI,td>ioncs, but 

in a King. For, as Mr Brooke granddaughter of Charles II, and the to hide these and other examples of were they quite the dragons of cyil 

shrewdly says, "Bute had little more connexion was not so remote as it the King's fickleness. Individually which they seemed lo St George ol 
understanding of statecraft than the seems to us, because her brother and they can be explained and even Britain ? 
boy whom he undertook lo teach elder sisters could well remember 
We are inclined to wince when he the Duchess of Portsmouth, with 
goes on to tell us that Bute's proper whom they had stayed in France, 
place would have been in an Oxford Some have argued that the mar- 
common-room. Some of us may feel riage was unsuitable because, the 
a trifle »orry for those admirable elder sister was married to Henry 
centres of good cheer when we Fox and his influence would have 
remember that Bute was described been paramount. This shows scant 
by a contemporary as “ too cold and knowledge p£ the world or of the 
silehMo be amiable ", ' Lennox family. People are jiol 

So far ax George III was con- always under the thumb of their 

cerned, Bute wax a disaster. An brothers-ln-la\v, and in this, case 

anecdote reveals this. Early in the Henry Fox was something oT a 

reign the puke of Devonshire said .figure of fun m the family. He 
to Biite that so Jong as the Seven certainly said that Lady Sarah 
Years War lasted, the King would would have been^ a tatter Queen 
be obliged to cumc to pit understand- than a white P^nrcss of Bas- 
ing Wjiih put; Bute warned the Duke wnrif; but was he wrong? Lady 
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Getting high and getting holy 


WSTOflV 


II. l\ /.AKIliS'KK : 

Drugs M 3 .stiei.Nn 1 und Make- Believe 
22 . 1 pp. C nllins. ll.un. 


Sinee lysergic acid dkchylainidc was 
■Kvulcnlsillv ingested bj' Meatman 
in 1 he I ‘Mbs. iis use Fins gone through 
four q.tgis. The first, which attrac- 
ted surprisingly little publicity, lasted 
from about l l >5(J to I •)/»«. and was 
the stage of psychedelic therapy. It 
uiis in 1957 that the word "psyche- 
delic " was first used, by a British 
psychiatrist Humphrey Osmond, to 
describe chemical agents which ex- 
panded . the mind and enlarged the 
vision From the early 1950s LSD 
w,is used in thi-. country as an aid 
to psyefmrhcrapv. and a recent study 
by Nicolas MaiJesou Ji:i,s suggested 
that up to I9iig some 5, Util) patients 
and experimental subjects received 
I SI) under medical control in 
Britain, a to'al of some 5t),(JlK) 
therapeutic " trips ”. 

There were relatively few casualties 
in tins period. but the ding gradually 
fell into disuse, except among a small 
-■ group of psychiatrists, largely be- 
cause the early extravagant claims— 
the royal road to the unconscious ", 
and so on— wen: abandoned. LSD 
, is not generally believed nuw to be a 
very useful therapeutic tool. The 
second stage overlapped with the first 
one, and was the stage of Timothy 
Leary s psychedelic religion. Dr 
!*''>' w, ‘ s responsible for setting 
LbD lirmly within the framework of 
a religious movement, as a Slicril . 
mental substance of the new age. His 
w-ork a! Harvard in the early 1960s 
ed In his dismissal: and in 1964 The 
I vv, hedehc Experience, an adapts- 
tion of the 7 the tan Book of the : 

the We ” 111 ° him kn, ' rtn thr °ughout 1 

sl!lfie ^an with the i 
rf.iii.fii Ashbun evplo.sron in (he ) 

tZTsn k '^’ 7 " hvn - fnr lhe r "" » 
ulinr I SLJ bcc!u,ic ce,,,ri ** a mass s 
r,f bJ'e. m °J!' Cri,e " t wi,h lha advent ti 
1 , .Francisco sound and the c 

,he hip Py swnc - The final n 
Mage began around l‘WJ w h en I SD 

TTUiT ll 1 ,C 1 rc L slrlct ' :d lvor Pd of f 
u'.rla 1 ^ u ,K * into the v 

world uf urban working-class youth n 
jntu schools, down the sociu- -i 

-.irS , i ,C SC!,Ie ‘ u Sf int " hilher, ° wn- 1 . 

olj^ed areas. We arc still. in this f! 
. JJi 1 , roi J! ‘‘bout l%7 there has been d 

“I", "™* »'«i in«i“ s iS; t 

,uur - the movement away from d 


drugs towards non chemical ap- 
proaches to conscimisness. towards 
experiential religions, and especially 
towards Eastern mysticism. The link 
between LSI) and Eastern mysticism 
was manifest certainly by l%3. but 
earlier writers such as Aid oils Hux- 
ley hail discussed ” the chemical ci ni- 
di lions of transeeiulenee ” in relation 
In a similar agent, mescaline. It was 
at this point that R. C. 7aeliner en- 
tered the arena, and m his Mysticism 
Sacred and 1‘roftinc (1%!). he said 
that it Huxley ivas right in the beliel 
thaL the mescaline experience was 
"clnsely comparable to a genuine 
mystical experience ... the conclu- 
sions are alarming”. 

Professor Zuchncr is more cautious 
in lift rev. Mysrii /\m and Make’ 
Believe. He .seems Jess alarmed than 
he was eleven years ago about the 
chemical religious claims, as such, 
for he now writes : 


I do noi question that LSD can produce 
an almost unlimited expansion of con- 
sciousness and that this nmy add a 
totuJIy new. awesome, and numinous 
? SP i^ Cl l “ nur do • question that 
Li>p can deepen religious experience if 
it is already there, or even arouse a 
religious experience, it the desire to 
have done with self and all selfishness 
is there; nor does it seem wrong to me 
to use LSD or other psychedelic drugs 
iis 3 ids lo nieUiln rion or even u\ suhsli- 
tutes for mctliluiiun. 


However, he dues insist that LSD ex- 
periences should take place only 
under the guidance of one who is 
both holy and sune. and who has ex- 
perienced both religious contempla- 
tion und psychedelic drugs. 

This is very similar to the view uf 
Professor Zachncr's old enemy Alan 
Watts ("with whom I am rarely in 
agreement ", as lie said in 1970 in his 
Com aidant Discord who in The 
Joyetu ^Ciisnu »/« »g r ( | Ofi 2 1 had argued 
tor LSD trips m special retreat 
hciuscs under the guidance of such 
.spiriHr.il teachers. Huwcv ei. Proles- 
sor Zaehner adds. "Ol course prut- 
ttcuily no one l-uis these four qualili- 
cutiom since 1 holy ’ men . . . will have 
no part m such goings on ! " 
Professor Znclincriias now directed 

n‘- Viiy J rOI V Hux,c - V mill to- 
wards Timothy l.cary. He had 

already attacked Dr Leary's views in 
■L .scries of talks 011 the IMC in 197(1 
on xvhich the present wilinne is in' 
Licl based, and m a short article in 

docs Vw'i U,,lurl ‘ ,n;,lc| V not only 

“£ ,h, Cem , 10 bc “wwiwlntcj 
with the growth of the nswhcdclic 
drug culture .since Dr l.cm| but he 


also appears lo haw read onl> one 
N ol i)r Leary's ivoiks. Ins popular 
y paperback The 1‘nliiit s id Ecstasy 
k H 11 7 ( 1 ) from which he quotes at length, 
a The only other sources lor his views 
it on LSD and mysticism appear lo he 

- the two well- kilim it volumes, i SD. 

- Mini ami Satiety (edited by R. ( . 

1 Deltoid and U. C. leal. 1‘ifi‘M ami 
< ihe I nrielics til l‘sv, 'heddic Expert- 

- 1 ’Hi i 1 (K. I. I. \i asters ami k-.m 
i Houston, J‘)i,7t. | |is acquaintance 
I with the Eastern religious lilcruturc, 

on the other hand, is immense, ami it 
is <1 pity l here I ore that his reading in 
(he fields ot psychedelic and post- 
psychedelic youth spirituality has not 
been wider. The exaggerat'd l stress 
1 l-ttify- :i mistake made also 

h) I MeodiH c R os/ak 111 l he Ai, diiiy; 
•\! n ( 1 mntei-t idnne. is iiiiforliinale. 
tor while Dr I earv is of great im- 
portance in the history of LSI), he is 
an extremist and his views are now 
regarded as rather hi/arre. Indeed 
he seems lo get most ol his support 
from Switzerland, which, ironically 
is where the drug was discovered ami 
originally marketed. But a great 
deal has occurred in the LSD scene 
since Dr I enry of which Professor 
iaclincr seems unaware. 

However, vviihin these limitations. 
Professor Zacliner has provided a 
perceptive and witty examination ol 
. ihe claim that " the LSI ) experience " 
is comparable to -the mystical 
Mate . He rightly rejects such naive 

oMeiv 1 ,CrC :irL ' :,s ,n;in >' varieties 
ol LSD cxpenemc as there are mysti- 
cal iradiltons. He is scornful of Dr 
Leary s claim that - the aim ol all 
eastern religion, like the aim uf I SI) 

'* "“"ally i‘» get high ; that is, l% \ 
expand your consciousness and find 
ecstasy and revelation vviihin ", On 
Mic contrary, he shows that the 
eastern .spiritual literature, both 
Buddhist and Hindu, abounds in 
warnings against the search for 
‘ expansion " and ecstasy. The 
n/nn , ii\tid-(iiiti warned au.'iinsi asce- 
lical excesses, as did Huddhu: 

Yoga is not for him wlm cuts loo nmcli 
[sayi the (>rfii|. 1101 yet fur him uho 1 
uiies not eat al all, n,., j\, r him who 
is all 1 i'o nrone in sleep, nor yet for 1 
him Who always slays awake. Kallici 1 
/ " «« ,s . r,,r , ' il » who is moderate in i 
fond mid recreation, controlled in his , 
tlecds and gestures, moderate in steep- 
mg as in waking. ■ 

The emphasis is on sobriety and [ 
control rather than on ** gelling 1 
nigh ". Again, an ancient Zen saying > 
nns^ it that to become attached to v 
v*ncs own eiilighlcnmcm is a sick- i 


ness. Ihe Sufis warn: " He chary of 
expansion and beware of it." In' t| 1L » 
Christian tradition. Si Inlm >>| the 
{ Toss sees the quest for heller and 
belter religious experiences f getting 
liigli on lesiis ) as a posit im- impedi- 
ment lo spiritual growth, the mvsli- 
c;d literal me of East and West is till] 
ol warnings against lalse enligliien- 
ineni which i> m lacl ego-inHalimi. 
Piolessor Zaehner quotes lung’s des 
cripliou ol inflation: 

I lie priMinalilv Iveoiiie- so v.isth L -n 
l.ugcd dial ihe normal ego-pei soimIiIv 
I s ulniiisl I'Miiiguished. In ollu-i wools, 
if llie iildivnliial idvimliis lum.ell with 
the eonierils awaiting iulcj'i.Kion. a posi 
live 01 negative 111 nation icsulis, |»osi- 
live inltaiion eoims veiv ne .11 u> a nim.. 
tii less eoioei.uis iiieu.ilinii.mia : neua- 
tive inflation is leil as an annihilation 

ot llie ego. 


Jung wisely saw that the |>iocess ol 
integral ion was all-import ant ami 
that individuals were ollen incapable 
of inlcgraling malcrial Irom the 1 SI) 
experience into conscious lile. So. in 
the words ol Dr Leary’s c\ -disciple 
Allan Cohen, they " have gotten lost 
in inner space and 1 Hipped out ’. per- 
haps never to return a whole per- 
son 

Professor /nclmci also turns his 
attention to the oft-quoted research 
of Ihe late Waller Palmke. whose 
Harvard doctoral thesis on dings and 
mysticism may one day appear in 
print. While lie concedes that llicie 
are parallels between some aspects of 
religious mysticism, especially some 
Hindu varieties, .md some I SI) 
experiences, especially cosmic con- 
sciousness and Hie sense ol " one 
ness”, he finds such pa 1 .diets disap- 
pointing and unimpressive. I he 
experience ol Pascal’s 1 hwi ,ir the 
v.iod ol the lllhtKtietul-iitut who tran- 
scends eternal Being iiscll has not 
come to light. Nor is he much 
impressed hy ihe naive way m which 
acid gurus reler to ' vimiih eon- 
scioiisncss ami “ Nil v ana " or 
" inslaul Zen " in describing the I SI) 
experience. As Prolessoi Zaelmei 
pniiils out. Nirvana is "the exact 
reverse of cosmic consciousness 
Sense perceptions do nut exist m Nii- 
vana which is Uit Itcyond a id above 
llie cosmos. At least |>, l etirv 
teah/e.s this ami s., V s that tic is more 
M 111 U 11 than Buddhist But. when all 
Hie discussion ahotit chemical and 
non -cl ici 1 tical experiences is over, 
what have Uiese experjeiiccs to do 
with the life of the Spirit, with love, 
JOV. peace or humility 7 


• i'r l ," ,ys, ' Li11 'HMshis, vihiliu 

svos 1 ^VobuHy K, n ir on m J;; s e 

Ihui, anytfej^l 

> c ’ n ,t,L ' ‘ ,, ! Kr hand, the inu r , 

. -"V more interested j n llui J 

experiences in ||, c 
love more t|, !in in 

lhc r u ,s a Inl uf trewhiOQ 

vism here winch descnc, 
auchencc. ProTcsor Zuchnen 
■d Mittes irritating. He iv Nk t»i 
who knows where he k n»| 
cannot resist Mopping Iq 
passe rs-hy. The pjissersTtyimt. 
■ire Icilhard dc Chardin, iht 
Meal materialists, the datln 
tlieologians and their -vwji 
leva lie res "ihe unrcadibh 
vmse ", and so on. His id.; 
dismissal of other writai j 
strangely from one whocom^i 
' restful uneharitiibleaess-iiM 
and will not help to coimvu 
young that his brand ofnjjxif 
more autlicntic- - a wordfiedifo 
than the drug-induced oiift. fc» 
important than Ihe aulhorMirji 
1 11 c n I ami style arc hb Mia: 
f irst, he ignores entirely far, 
issue ol the rchttiunship bctunip 
ciicdclrc drugs, psychosis and tn 
cendcncc, vvlueh is so ccninllii 
. debate. Signil'ieanlly the nwi 
IL I), laing does mu uppeasl 
index, yet nobody has dt« s 
Ilian l)r I aing |o raise forctft 
porar.v man the isMtev N rd* 
si lid Ihe Irousccndciil. Ass 
ol the counter-culture, Dilu| 
more import a 111 than Dr Ui? 

Vcondly, Professor Zariiw 
noliiing al all iibuut the p: 
spiritual scene.' apart from 
ielerciK.es in the Jcsuv (W* 

N et it is vv hsil has liappfiiwl** 
psycTiedelie culture which iid 
d.iineiilal importance [or $ 
directors ami disciples in 
I lie psyeheclclic tjtiesl luvMW 
quest tor the divine, for 11 **“ 
for llie Spirit. If Professor 
could acquaint himscll mortiJ? 
spiritual cm rents of isHiW 1 

> until, lie could be an 
Viihiiible tonlribulur W. *. ( 
lictvvcen ir.iiliticinul spiriliuli'l f 
the new youth culture. 


» 

The example of Venice 


l 1 !!. religious v * tam i ns of modern science 
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rugoykaas ; 

^denee * 1 "' ,d "* Rls * ° f Mode ™ 

K P ! P ' n Ed ' nb “ r .eh = ScoiiUh Aca- 

T«r P ? W ' D,slribL| tcil hy Challo 
^nd WmdkLs; £125. 
vs- - ] 

tfhat religion anti science arc natural 
enemies is a claim that now finds 
hMc support- outside the qtmp of 
dogmatic unbelief ; but the impres- 
M«*n is Miili widespread ibfip: the 
Eruwih of modern, scicpca was 
bmi pored Tj,ll, jjp thun helued by :|h ft 

ini ! fa.siinrcuNit^ 

mg. and scholarly book-L-hv-M 
distinguished historian bf .wience 
present*! a very different picture.'] Lx 
mam thesis is that although certain 
strands of pagan religious thought 
were indeed inimical .lo the devcldp- 
nicru of a scientific attitude as vve 
undu-rsland it, the reverse is true of 
the effects uf biblical teaching : . • 

Hie a-muikable devclopmetu of 
' SJfS* ‘J.- lh ? Wcsl during the 1 6th and 
In ;«nnoi be utidersfood 

hfhiit 1 die . fertilising influence of 

mbludl ihcniglu. . ... MuUpfiorically 

I? 8 ’ ^ croas ,h = bodily 

. i! r wiehec may haW been dreck. ' 

cot v i , ‘ a,n3ris amLhorntOnM.xvece. hfbli- 

T H obyk nas redogoizeA, is 
a chidPengiqe blttim i and if . true it Is 
inipt»)i;iitl.. for Tt -runx coupler to' 
much I, f;.u 8 ht .« «hooJ C (,jld.; 




ren today as historical fuel The 
documentary evidence presented 

Much oTIT ■ Cn, ' rcl> ' cunv incing. 
lyiucft of 11 is new. the fruit of a 

lifetime of original research ; and It 

ness r S ,Cd , w,l . h /‘ scrupulous fnir- 

su4n athi if *i v! r ‘* ,n 1 lha ‘ Cnh,mcc lhe 
Mrength of the argument. 

■,J erc .' 5 ! of course, no dispute 
m ? d * rn science owes an im- 
mensc debt to the mailiematical and 
logical genius of the Greeks-*.. 
m “ cl1 so fbal one might well ask 


b C li?v^ S thIl rf ri ^ enl Jasons [ D ■ 
rS'S Tha;or dl^iructivc 

factor was . theological. The Griri 
tendencies 'td deiry Nature, and^io' 

5oat^ ll or at fen hlJ S n rrasonin 8 as a 
In J u y v 1 l ^e c ' coupled with 

on 

thought jn which ' the charicierisUc 

^^cnfal science had 
little encouragement to develop. ' 

hiht£ a i n S. these tendencies 

fesso/ wn^ 0 ^ SUpplfcs Pro- 

cori^tkf te aK WWfirthil 

corrective. The Bible represents the 

natural world ;,s. JnS dMhdjJ 

cretdcd, t Mul. as m something . [ 0 be; 

enjoyed ^ -with Tespeii and 

be-sponsibuily ; but instead of nature 

?-W i a4 arrayed oh GodV 

srde oStr; agfijinst ;7nan. nature and 
mail jn ,the Bible -find thcmselvel 
together . ais erdajed beings.' 6n t)^e ( 


nnn-divjne side of the fence. Thus 
nu burners of piety need discourage 
man from investigating the world 
around him. The respect due in 

to a deitV^I ^ UC l ° “ B ‘ fl antl nDl 

Against the overeslimulion of 
human renvon. the Bible insists that 
c J n der| ve reliable knowledge 

frni, J? " hi " G ° d 10 

from data, nuher than from clevci 

urgumenls 11 priori: 

and ilocs no, „ tl rfc ac , (Hdi [p 

) h t,hSmIs hid" bandit 

Stens fhlf C tQ - hc rield of «=' e «e. 
Kn, raJL'«; n SCi r tC L U,ip] h “ s <» 

llllrdly . snobbish attitudes to work- 

, k*Yw\lh b%aiTcthiSg q : nil<; ° Ul ° f 
iWV di?Lo?d ,ab 0 Ur J s -®° n, W«red 

(S; HS-'ljSSf - 


many centuries the Greek elements 
that had found their way into t'hris- 
Man thinking distorted pci>ple\ ncr- 
ccption uf what the Bible had In 
Miy. It was read ” llirough Cireek 
spectacles It took the intcllcciiial 
upheavals of the lute medieval 
period, and the spread of knowledge 
ul the Bible in the lime of ihe 
Reformation, to liberate men’s 
imafiinaiions in these initial res- 
peels. 

Ihe book js based on the (lim- 
ning Lectures delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh in I W), 
“J * 1 ll ' bas been widened by 

the addition of. a chapter on *’ Sci- 
ence and the Reformation This 
“ Parllcutaily inieresting lor the 
illuminulian it gives to the influence 
.?* ..£*■ Iv . lnjs [. Iheulogy on the new 
nature philosophy ”. The author 
su PPOrt for the Weberian 
5 at prcdestinariau religion 
deterministic scitjnec. Much 
nwre influential, Tt smih. was the 
lhe '' Pneslhui.d ot all 
RSS* t ; . encouraged 

S e V become “priests to the 
own*™ r J at V re " attcl to draw their 
own conclusions regard!*, of deri- 

! " lcr ^ lin 8 ‘y enough, 

C H^hnli S t>fi .° P,1 ‘’ ncn!s a,no,, S both 
iis initial 

reception is shown lo 1 haw been 

SSi JT-r in Reforrntd (Si* 


HIVF.R 1-OfiAN : 

^ ean dS-Kicly in Venice 1470- 

p 

jgppplus 2). plates. Balsford. 

yuttmlStnieiyin } IVniV*- i is dK* 
J,i in a series of MikIks of culiur.il 
try edited by John Hak’- H « 
torned not only with lhe city 
j Vinio: hut with hei einpuc 011 
Lnuinlimil ;is well, in parliciilar 
sh Vicenza. Padua and Verona, 
fcfi 1 iigan begins by describing 
L political, economic and social 
Brtgruuml. and also vvlial historians 
At tome to call ” the myth of 
Elite ' — the image of Venice as 
fc«mpl;iry political system which 
Unncd the virtues of freedom 
EsJabifiiy. There follow general 
E()' s of literature, tin* visual arts 
U musk*, und also chapters on 
Cctk-ular themes, such as arl- 
alectrng und the debate on the 
piiv? merits of rhe active and the 
tnitmpluiive life. 

fit « a somewhat unbalanced 

f l lhe title-page suggests that 
period to bc covered is 1 470- 
BW: but the first ten chapters ail 
n around lfi3l), and the last Inn 
pin of development have to he 

( into a final chapter ol less 
went) live pages. T hus the 
if Angelo Beolco il liur :.tin te 
Mimed in detail, while those 
tdnni are ileall with rather 
; the reader is told a fair 
I about Zarlino hut virtually 
} about I’avalli ; Dr l.ogaii 
inch to say about Nicolb 
im's history of Venice, which 
ver been published, bill does 
on mem ion the mnelle of 
ancesen Loreilan and Ins 
which went, into u niimhi-r ol 
Mils in the seventeenth century, 
( H left with the impression that 
hJfln is-iioi really interested m 
Moil after, lft. 10 , and that he 
^ have done better to cud his 
* lhe re. Within this shorter 
^Jhcre ure still some surprising 
A chapter on intellectual 
‘waves out Zaharellu and ( renin- 
F 1 iltngctlicr and has next to 


nothing in say about ti-alileo and his 
Venetian friends. 

the strengths n| the honk hic in 
it' discussion uf religion and of an 
patronage. I)r 1 ogan. - whose thesis 
was concerned with the Venetian 
clergy, writes with knowledge amt 
sympathy about die l aiholic Retor- 
illation iii this region, and in partic- 
ular about die bishop of Verona, 
Agosiinu Valter, who was a Ini lower 
of S Carlo Borromeo. He has col- 
lected a guud deal of in torm.it ion 
about art pan image between 1 520 
and lh.Ul. which will he particularly 
0 sol ul lor students of the later 
sixteenth century 

llie most luiulamonlal weakness 
of the book is that it docs mu do 
enough to relate Venetian society, as 
described in the first two chapters, 
lo Venetian culture. 11 k- chapter on 
literature, lor example, is largely a 
study of lour writers— -Pietro 
Hemho. il Un;:ante. Paolo Sarpi. 
and Nicolb Cnnturini ami devotes 
most ul its space to summarizing 
some of their best -known works. 


t his leaves no room fur any serious 
discussion ol die social position ut 
ihe writer, amateur or professional, 
although it is an important fact 
.I'huiii Venice that a group of profes- 
sional writers. die i-digriili, 
appealed there in the mid-sixteenth 
century, much earlier than 11 1 most 
European cities, llie rise ol the 
professional wiiier in Renaissance 
Venice was the result of ihe impor- 
tance of Venice as a centre for 
printing, another significant subject 
about which Dr I ogan has linlc to 
say. A printer such .is Gabriel 
(il'diln w.ii in fact a coiisidciahlc 
patron ol writers. 

Noi docs Dr Logan have much to 
say about censorship, an inslilnlioii 
llirough which society (or pari of il) 
is able to make an obvious impact 
on culture. Giolito, fur example, was 
summoned before the Inquisition in 
Venice in IS5N. Although nothing 
happened lo him. il was at about 
this lime that his firm slopped 
publishing plays and novclle and 
increased its production of devo- 


Infallibly malleable 


1IK1AN TIKRNKY s 
Origins ot’ Pupnl 1 11 fill ii hi lit • 

1 1511-1.(50 

298pp. Leiden: L : .. I. Brill. 7211. 

The starling-point of Brian Tierney’s 
hook is ;m apparent paradox: the 
doctrine ol infallibility weakens 
papal authority, because it implies 
the intullihililv of the Pope's 
predecessors, and its earliest defen- 
ders were men who wished to limit 
the Pope’s po\\ci. Professor I’ierney 
convincingly links the development 
of the theological notion of papal in- 
fallibility with the high claims pul 
forward by I rduciscans Ion their 
Order as a new revelation or new tra- 
dition. Hence Pietro Olivi's claim 
Hint papal decrees in support of the 
I ranciscan way of life were irrcfnriu- 
nhle lor all lime and the Inlet e\otu- 


le movement of human capital 


Scholarly though i* fjjj 
supplied with tactfully. 
footnotes, this is emph^J 
book only for 
tcaclicr or science— anc I ^ - 
for that mallur — cookl fnuL 
here to enrich the imagmah*,, 
pupils ; and a n > 0,ie , ,n Sl 
gaining a belter 
the scientific enterjo^ ^j 
historical approach. 1 ^* 
struggles of its foundeix^!| 
minaling and at V* 
moving. Finally, (y9 

hardly fail to have a mor«i a 
scientist himself, today ^ 
row. ’..Jjl 


A Nestorian 

htncul Texts, edited and ,^3 
by l uisc Ahramowsk^V; v 
Ciuodman (Volume I. — PPj. 

II. 1 43pp. C.rabn*: “ 
Prc>s. £4 Mchi consi^ 

.iriginalinj '"“''J.il jiirfl 
classics ol the 

cigiiih «nwrjn'*L R 22 (» 


ctgmn ecniuw>. , 

sliitste a kind ot dJJJJjj j jt- 
nn Christolngy* 

Syriac text itself* 
simile from a 
transcript in lbe .^ \\ 


Miy l iuim 7 • .fw, . . 

edirors’ introduction- . 
indexes. ■ ja- the 

The lext S. 

Nesiormn, Cbml ?, jfund 

idly fixed in 

in: particular 

und Mwiophy^w w* ... 


to THOMAS! 

^ion mid Ur him Development 
^ Methuen. £3.80 (paperback, 

Brinlcy Thomas published 
an< l Economic (irowih. 
™Jofthc economic influences 
lhe British and 
L ni1 economics in the nine- 
century. ,Now, in Migration 
r™i lievelophicni. Professor 
a. lo U general review' 

i, J* °P 1 /ansatlautic popuia- 
ei»k i„? plUl , Movements in the 
an l J D f B,ycles ,n migration and 
SS 0pil “ m * Contrary to the 
taomwta 8 !? Brflfsb and American 
ianS™??* ttes :lhesc important 
>ngs not as determined by 

H 0rs operu , lIn 8 independ- 
iiJjS* rntry but as strongly 
2/ 1 S «lor national flows of 
5 xl',; S atl8 !! Cal • evidence ,s 

^ flD ? tf0 r irm ? llc D rimat 'y «f 

ISfc ^terminants in the 
5 ni? - ry bu |^' n 8 cycles in 
tie rcl&tinkci, 1 '' a ^! l ’ on 10 l he iu- 
'i’ hich * he argues, 
^unvm 0,hcr - Further, the 
?° rvas!vc influence 
H IJSfJJ miJtrauon in the pre- 
are is now set in a 

'W? ALmi mcWOrk “tendine 
jfL? ‘ ^nMna.and Australia. 

cum Ptex 

°^*s‘wSt PP by the °rel'cal 

4 ^ i® s* ftertorical statistics, 
primaril > 
hffiC’ Ccr !“ ,n of the 
Jted cSert mnh r f mopc «« n - 

,nle,est - Pro^ 
fc ^'/’[•ciudes an analysis 


immigration. He goes on to discuss 
aspects of recent migration trends in 
Briliiin, the '* brain drain ” of the 
19513s and I9fi()s. and the big influx 
of migrants from the West Indies. 
India, anil Pakistan from llie mid 
1 950s to the ( ommoiiwcullli linmi- 
gralion Act of l%2. 

Variations in the huge Federal 
expenditures mi industrial research 
and development are shown to have 
been the major factor influencing 
the movement of professional and 
technical people lo the United 


Slates, n process which involved an 
economic loss for the countries of 
emigration llirough the drain of 
scarce human capital originally 
created hy their own resources and 
intended for their own needs. For 
non-White immigration into Britain 
Ihe evidence suggests that most of 
the newcomers lend to establish 
themselves in large towns which are 
losing population- -showing an 
ominous similarity to the experience 
of American Negro migration. 

In conclusion Professor Thomas 
warns that, despite tl»e disappear- 


Germany under arms 


hn n i fcd . StaUS 

& M I ?rtl, 1 fy. 1 rends 
’■» While 
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GERIIARI) RITTER: 

The Sword und lhe Sceptre 
Volume I: The Prussian T radition 
1740-1890. 338pp. 

Volume 2: I he European Powers and 
the Wilhcliiiiniun Empire 1890-1914. 
328pp. 

Translated by Hein/ Nordcn. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. £6.50 
each. 

Presumably we owe ibis huge trans- 
lation or Stdatslunsl and Ki/A'iW- 
nvrJt lo the Cierni.m- American taste 
■ for pul) s\ 11 able v - lhe present English 
edition is just a photocopy of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Press edition of 
three years ago. No doubt volumes 
II Land IV. cut orihgT he .1 ■ jrst )Vor Id 
War 1 except for the July crisis, which 
Comes at the end of X'lfhime II) Viiil 
follow. Why this ir.uisJailuii h.is to 
conic in its present form is far from 
Clear. Of course, Gerhard Ritter's 
history of mdilarisin in Germany has 
ils uses.. But Ritters status as a his- 
torical cL*v»ic is f»r from qhs ioiis. at 
least if the definiijcii of such Js an 


lioiial wni ks. Althmigli the plots of 
several plays are summarized, the 
leader will learn nothing from Dr 
l.ogun about tin.- organization of the 
theatre, from the days of 1 lie aiisio- 
eiulic dramatic societies of the early 
sixteenth cent in y to the public ihca- 
lies and opeia houses uf the late 
seven teen 111 ceiiluiy. Nothing is said 
about the naming of the artist, 
though a com pari si »n of the sit na- 
tion m 1470 and 1790 would do 
much to illuminate the problem of 
" continuity and change in Venetian 
1 1 adit it m '* discussed in the final 
chapter of this hook. A number of 
important and highlv relevant books 
and articles receive no itunlion 
either in the notes or in the biblio- 
graphy. 

Slips are rare (1 hough Son j is not 
an island and Giacomo Conhu'ini 
was not a prm urtiiare di S Marco). 
Parts of ihe hook are based on 
original research in the Venetian 
archives. Within its limits, this is a 
serious and painstaking piece of 
work. 


lion (in the ” Sachsen hausen excur- 
sus'' of 1324) of the idea that 1 I 10 
Pope was personally infallible when 
using the *' key or knowledge ” to 
define truths of faith and morals. 
'I lie Franciscans wished to show that 
John XXII (1316-34) could not go 
hack on the approval given in Nicho- 
las Ill’s Edit i/mi seminal (1279) and 
(Ik* paradoxical situation reached ils 
climax in lolm's condemnation of 
the attribution of infallibility lo 
Nicholas as ,1 "pestiferous ' 1 doc- 
trine. 

Professor Tierney argues his va.se 
with clarity and learning, showing 
(lie tempestuous consequences for 
theology of developments in Francis- 
can history : the idea ol infallibility, 
lie claims, ** was invented almost 
fortuitously because an unusual con- 
catenation of circumstances arose 
that made such a doctrine useful Lo a 
particular group of controversia- 
lists ", In prtociiling what Lovejoy 


historian wljn pioneers the. methods 
and anticipates . the judgments of 
future generations. 

Apart from the matter of size, this 
is a dated book, and was dated even 
when it appeared twenty years ago. 
It is all Government and High Com- 
mand. K deals with little that many 
modem military historians would 
regard as a' central problem. Kjtler 
say* almost, nothing cm the social 
origins of militarism —he is not in- 
terested in NCOs or rankers. He has 
almost nothing to say on the tech- 
nical side, even as regards conscrip- 
tion, and almost nothing on finan- 
cing. Hc does pot even try to 
explain why the German Army was 
>uch a formidable force. The Swanl 
mid the Sceptre in an enormous one- 
dimcnMonal Ijook. Even 'al that 
level* ir is overtaken. No. one will 
bother much with Ritter's sdrpris- 
hijjly long xlisquisition-s on the mili- 
tary problem in Britain and France 
since 5, Ri Williamson s excellent 
bopk qn the subject of strategy - 
policy Tcfatiopships there, before 
1914, Similarly, lhe work of Vofker 
Bergbahih on the 1 Navy k of t,aUia.r 


called "a study ol 1)10 history of an 
idea ", Professor Tierney realizes 
fully that ill is is bound to be a study 
of malleability, since the idea will 
mean quite different tilings in 
iliirercnt historical ciicuiiislanccs. 
Hence the connexion with the 
contemporary debate on papal 
infallibility is in some ways a 
thin one. In a well-argued and 
absorbing conclusion, however. Ihe 
author makes il dear that hc thinks 
Catholicism would bc better off with- 
out the doctrine of infallibility; ils 
.supporters, he maintains, have been 
people wilii a weak sense of history. 
For medievalists Ihe theme of this 
book has less general interest than 
the same author's Fuifinfufiuiiv oj 
the Concilitu Themv, but it is an 
admirable addition to the scries of 
*' Studies in the History of Christian 
Thought". li contains, properly, 
.some reminders of human fallibility 
in the form of misprints. 


anee of the pre-1914 transatlantic 
mass migration, international and 
internal movements of population 
must still bc reckoned with the 
United Stales, for instance, .saw 
3 million young Blacks move to 
the North and West between 1950 
and 1970, while in that period as 
many as 5 million immigrants en- 
tering the country from outside. 
Given the crucial nature of the prob- 
lems of population growth and urban- 
ization, “ the old American Kuznets 
cycle may yet show ihut it is not half 
as dead as il looks”. 


Burckhardt ,nn economic prcptirp-, 
lion, and of ihe Fritz Fischer school, 
and its rlvnjs on dipTomatic prob- 
lems, have far outflanked, Ritter's 
position. There is certainly enough 
matter in Ritter’s four volumes to 
muke some kind of translation 
worth Ihe cfforL Bui a fairly severe 
abridgement j an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy replacing the scholastic ap- 
paratus, and an informed introduc- 
tion would .surely have done the job, 
better, as we|I as less c xpepqveJy. 

The translation itvejf Conveys ,'lhb 
constipated nuignlcri^lism of Kil- 
ter's style quite well. The translator 
hits even managed 10 rc- transliterate 
Cyrillic names from the German 
transliteration— -though in one plpce 
he goes too far dnd writes 
“ Zukhdmlinov V t for Sukhomlinoy; 
He also seems to think that' the 
British hiid ■!! ;• War Ministry ", Jn 
keeping with ihe original, ihe truns- 
latioa is at times extremely old- 
tashioned | Hamburg is spelt with a 
“p'V Sarajevo appears as- "Sera.- 
jevo ”, eic) and porlwilrius ( " Con- 
rad's and MoUkc’s Share in' Mali* 
ning the Loom of DcMiny l '). /■ • ’!■ 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

Vol. t : From Earliest Times to the 

Eleventh Cenluiy 

Vol. U : From the Eleventh Century lo 
the Present Day 
E. N. GLADDEN 

At a time when the scope ol public 
admin istrnlLon is continually a>.prmdiriti, 
much can be learned from the tes«onf 
ot the pest. This work 19 designed it 
integrate a vast and diverse subject. 
248 ; 368 pages £8.75 


MEASURING DEVELOPMENT 

The Role and Adequacy ol 
Development indicators 
Edited by NANCY BASTER 

Papers by leading development ex- 
perts Irom all over the world which 
evaluate the means and validity ol the 
attempts which are mads to evaluate 
and measure progress in economic, 
social and political development. 

182 pages £2.50 


FOREIGN RESOURCES AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

A Symposium on the Report ol the 
Pearson Commission 
Edited by T. J BYRES 
Some of the world's leading develop- 
ment economists give Iheir widely* 
dills ring and controvoisial opinions on 
the Pearson Report. 

200 pages £2.75 
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POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN 
SOUTH EASTERN NIGERIA, 
1841-1906 

A Study ol Politics, Diplomacy and 
Commerce In a Southern Nigerian 
Stale 

KANNAN KUTTY NAIR 

This study do^ls with the political and 

social dove lop men! of Cnlsbrn durum 

one ol tho mol crucial panods ut its 

history 

328 pages £5.00 


WAR AND SOCIETY IN AFRICA 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
BETHWELL A. OGOT 
Important cunclusiona emerge Irom 
thesp studies of Ion different wars 
In pie-colonial and colonial Africa, and 
promote a better understanding of the 
nature and role ot llio military in pu<u- 
independence Africa. 

278 pages £4.00 


MOROCCO UNDER COLONIAL 
RULE 

French Administration ol Tribal Areas, 

1912-1956 

ROBIN BID WELL 

This study of the French in Morocco 

3 Ives a vivid and colourful picture ot 
id country during a crucial period of 
its existence, and highlights the force- 
ful and often bizarre personalities who 
played a leading part In events. 

350. pages ... £5.50 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE NEAR EAST 

P. M. HOLT 

This distinguished author and schoiai 
throws light on important yet hitherto 
little-researched areas of Egyptian and 
Sudanese history, and early English 
historiography ol the Middle East. 

234 pages £4.00 


LEON RAMPANT 

Essays In the Study of British ' 

hnparlaUsm - 

D.A-LOW 

Six discussion-provoking essays on 
previously neglected aspects c»( the 
nature ot Imperial government. 

248 pages £3.50 
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The turn of the screws 


.MI. 1 1 IfIM AS: 

Mil* Ihijjlisli Prison Ofl'ii-cr wince 1850 
2 INpp limit letlne und Ivayiti Paul. 

ItriMlI 1*11 .1. GKKRIiK mill 
PATRICK l». MiA.NWV K-UilniM: 

( ihi li'ii i|)(inir> Piml.slmiciil 

2f ,7 p|>. I'li ivcr.il> of Noire D:miu 
Press I. Ml !*(.». £7.25. 

I lie mii inner of l'*72 is Jikcly lo be 
Ii'iil: icmcmbcrcil in the British Prison 
Service, for there hits been nothing contain penury world dissent against 
MUite like ii in its history. There cMuhlislicd aulliorily is incrc;i\ing. 
huve- been sit-down strikes, fires, And while attempts in control the 
prisoners on rooftops in jails us fur dockers by incarcerating sonic oF 
fPii' l i's Du r tumor und Peterhead, Mieir le.afeiv. have proved linilc. so 
2 i fjiiiisf huff the entire population uf if would seem, the c-ri 1 1 i*ii f 

Albany has been charged will) classes cannot tic coni rolled, 
offences against discipline— even the behind prison walls, 
prison officers' i i7im have demon* ! l could of course he argued that 
s Haled. The Secretary of ihe Prison Hriluin tod.ij is no more troubled by 
Officers' Assoeialion has become a dissent Ilian the Britain of a century 
well-known figure on radio and TV, »B«»- The Victorian middle dans for 


dockers certainly those who have This is essentially a hook about 
kicked unconscious policemen and the history of prison administration, 
the reaction to those who. having As such it is .sociologically unsophi' 
violated ilie rights of others by com- healed, hill that is nothing 
nulling crime, now use the word among write is on social ail mini sir; 

■ strike to describe their protests in lion, who make as manv assumptions 
support of what they claim to he I lien wives as they claim tarnish Ihe 
their rights as prisoners. It is not objectivity or sociologists. Ncvcrtlie- 
simpl} that there have been specific less, the book breaks a lot of new 
ami new mu'H In min Inna's ol revolt: ground; more important, it presents 


Di I bonus is less foi iheoniing on 



Public opinion, certainly since the 
cnip of sliideni disorders in the past 
lew years, has become increasingly 
sensitive to Hie fuel that in Un- 


even 


and 'lhe Times has dc libera led on 
its leader page twice in one week, 
the Home .Secretary was obliged bv 
prison I run hies, no less than the 
l jjKiiidnn Asian iiucstion. to cut shot t 
his summer holiday. 

I- sen before Ihe events which led 
up to the inquiry into prison secur- 
ity by l.ord Mountbatlcn, in 
members of ilus prison service, and 
in foi met! observer*, of it, have been 
talking ol a growing crisis. It has 
been a crisis of numbers, and 


all its propertied self-assurance, was 
disturbed by bomb-carrying Irish- 
men, .striking dockers, and crime on 
the streets. Hut there was an cssen- 
liitl dillcrcnee, in that the agencies of 
social control were never success- 
fully challenged. No mutinous 
prisoner ever overcame the iron 
instrument that was the prison 
system ruled over by Miijor-Ccnural 
r . ,,u, nd Uu Cane. Irish, bombers 
died on the gallows, and the unions 
were dealt siiiiiniiiy blows in the 


the problems of today in a contest 
which is nut .so umcii historical . s 
timeless. I)r Thomas shows that 
Mount batten's recommendations 

have brought the wheel lull circle In 
where matters stood before the 
Gladstone Report of !8*>5. Bm there 
is no Du Cane at the helm. I)i 
Thomas's attempt to rehabilitate 
(hat riiailiimauthiiie figure, vilified hv 
almost every prison historian down 
lo Sir Lionel Fox, is less than 
successful. There is good contem- 
porary evidence to suppurl the view 
tliiit f)u Cane in his declining years 
was. in common parlance, an abso- 
lute bastard to his subordinates. 

In Dr Thomas's view the effi- 


wUh the admit way in which the 
I reasurv mandarins blunted Mount- 
ba l leu's oilier key pinpnsul. lor an 
Inspeetoi General with direct access 
to the Home Secretary. I hat post 
has been slow i ig i a ilal in that ol 
( Itiof liispivlor, subordinate to tin* 
cuioei civil seivanl who eluiis the 
I'risons Hoard. I'lnis nl the three 
greiit hopes that Mimnthallni gave 
to the uniformed stall ciuiivntia- 

*i |, n- .:m liispeclor Gciieiul ., 

new intermediate rank. onl\ ihe last 
has uia lei iali/cd. I lie picture which 

In I lltonias paints is a glooms’ one. 
Stall alienation is unlikely u» he 
assuaged, even by a lough line on 
the piesent disorders, for if i|| k - 
iiumhors of Paterson's I iglu Horse. 
as his udniirurs weic pcinrativcly 
known, tire nmv fewer, the ideology 
that was given substance by hi* 


win 

months on 


1™^?' wi » 


cicncy of a prison svstem is m . efforts lein dns m. 11 u. V lls ... ! s 11 T ok "hich. ihoii^f 
M.rcd by its control 'over prisoners. ’ ' m ‘ ,ss,Vl ^ ,mmov “ ! - »n ■* confined bed 

Reform is something which Ins ,Jr ' ” M,n:,s 't'gg.esis that sivietv bHoksliLnes, should be jckj 

been added by socially -conscious h;,s il Ivlween repressive anil P^^nbeJ texts for un%w . k 

P--. -I notes «|, Sn meTr^ttilMdcs lo 

compara live costs. Hut in a sense Staled have the °[')> cho 

soL-iclv has already chosen I he leelual porridge, this one a bll ° f « n *> d du . ck . 111 ^ 


crisis of control. f or though escapes s Cr « ii -air ‘ humbler levels the 
have diminished since (he new S, Isti" C pl,nc of - ll,c c!e '™miiry 
•secuiitv measures whu-h school master eont.uiicd the kinds of 


outsiders with disastrous results for 
the prison system. This is certainly 
how society sees the problem, but 
P r Thomas shows, and convinc- 
ingly. how over the years since Ihe 
Gladstone Report the prison admin- 
istrators have become increasingly 
com mil ted to re form at the expense 
of control, lum Governors and 


h»npenhonii‘au\i.\ lvlmid a Moiety meat. 


Great dictated-fn 
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he way to the stars 


fcjjS A WHITNEY: 

jj^ojofourf^y 

and Robertson. £3.50. 

that yen. r;;: Mt on cosmology me roll 

' il'Uncy Of Harvard. who 
r himself to one theme only— 

iw!!hlS V e ni f 0nC iwvery of the nature of the 

rnt;f ,raMh!t «i of which our Sun forms tail 
ls . ,,f C ««"c a bc^h, 9 o star. The main purpose of 

i Ill'll eh i k*’ H ,lMhc ““peculations about the sky 

ii ‘ .2 Mll . ; tv(l |ain the apparent move- 

iioilis the haw ofsimfi, d fa planets among the fixed 

1 on.il preewiccpIioiL lue£ Laileoflhis was changed until 
iiiL. n,, ^. Sek ? i0ns oi wnth century, but even the 
!!!».« 1 . Mlbjcct of ^ uie system of Copernicus 
mis imcnl. ilt P rC! <ni in ^ ^ multiplicity of circles 

objcilive, in that iu c ®, the ancients were essential 
range trom karl Menninjiiti j{ the perfection they sought 
i l incl . ,ll '« aichcfo ,{. Kepler, a curions mixture 

■ i rt, s article f KC | femand scientific ideas, re- 

m I ».U 11 ts certainly circles by ellipses and. with 
Ir 1 , ,! rh;if ‘‘ and | contemporary Galileo, 

I ms Ml appear in Hie unit yj ft wy for the rigid formula- 
book which, ihoujti the laws of Newton. 

^or Whitney gives few bio- 
sl details of these astro- 


thc Farl ol Ri»ssc h.nl built die great 
telescope with which lie was able to 
detect the spiral structure of many 
of the nebulae. Astronomy now 
entered ;i new phase w ith the devel- 
opment of photography anil spec- 
trum analysis. Huggins found that 
the light ul Mime ul die nebulae was 
dial of a glowing gas. while the spirals 
showed the familiar continuous 
spectrum of si a flight. 

Measurement of the distances of 
these hiulics still eluded asironumers, 
hut in l‘)2tl Sliiipley. using the newly 
built KH). inch telescope at Mount 
Wilson, was able to measure the si/e 
ol ihe Galaxy. Hie Sun was Ihen 
found lo he fai removed from the 
centre, ami Ihe anthropocentric view 
of the universe was dispelled oneo 


were receding limn us at great 
speeds- 

It was nut until M>5| dial the actual 
structure ol nui own Galaxy as a 
spiral was finally established. Sonic 
uf the more recent discoveries ex- 
ploding galaxies, quasars, pulsars ami 
the possible existence of “black 
holes"- - are described in a linal 
chapter to show the lack of uniform- 
ity mill ilie violence which i-> every- 
where present in the universe. Lillie 
is said of die enormous technological 
advances which have made this pro- 
gress possible, and there is only ;■ 
bare mention of relativity and of the 
steady .stale ami “big bang" 
litanies. Scientific explanations arc 
kepi to a minimum, and the (ext is 

. suitably illustrated by a large ninn- 

™ , , r a V' A few years later ber of well-chosen photographs. Pro- 
Hubble, using Ihe same instrument, lessor Whitney has the gift of writ- 
begun his study ul the distant nebu- ing about sclent ilie matters in a free 
lue, and was able to fix the distances and homely style which is easy and 
a. f many of the spirals, which were fascinating to read. This is popular 
not only far outside our system but science at its best. 

Science in the garden 



ITcvshk „f Il,is A- i. f.irmc, tliiit. iilli:rn:.livoiy, iiicreasi , ;"i;; 

~..rs.... L n,imUrs . nnd ‘nc dtsper- Axsislnnl (ruvcnuN- uml Tulor at the iwinwlcr .security combined with 


Mi Policy have made control inft 
"1V. IV difficult, xvliile di 
Huinc Office has taken a soft li 
against those who infringe llu. 

prison titles by open nets of indis 
ciptine. rhere can be nn ilpni-.t ih..* 


Pnson_ Staff College at Wakefield, F rc;ik ‘i' freedom within the , walls 
J 1 l,,il 5 'V nlL * K vvl,tl ,,n inside ■“‘■'Wi'* Hn* potential for . riots, 
vp-!? C m C i° f r ,c , vvvn }' ° r r«:cnl Ct,l,|d ll| i s be why, in the Pater son 
yuus. Much of wlial lie says will Ufa. there were .so few M-rin.., 


nol endear him to some ai J «*t i?.!,*! 


. so few serious 

truilhlcs ? If prl:.m i. 1 ,„ .-I.... 


Mary Kathleen lieiuh has i*i\cn her 
book what slimild prove to he an 
attractively emotive sub title . "An 
Enquiry into the Female (.lid to " • 
otherwise the office, It is not n lough 
to disguise the. fact that this is >et 

mini her variation on the theme that, 
m Ilie labour market. whiiii:ii .m- still 
fur the most p.ut secoml-elass. if mu 
t uni-class, cili/cns. At one end of 
the scale is a relatively small uumhci 
whii seldom gel the jobs to which 
lliejr lak'iils and i|iialifiealions entitle 


from banishing nicmolony 
ploitalion, has spread ihrt 
I ha ii evci before It k I«ji 
foi gel that Hie cnncumil^ 
plastic pi file which is oflen »! 


bo) it hardly docs justice (o 
kodaking und remarkably 
W* naked-eye observations 
utbled Kepler tn deduce the 
Rhkh \ve still use lo describe 
■Mai of the heavenly bodies, 
■tor's strictures on Newton arc 
An severe, but they serve lo 
(fee the contrast between the 
of Newton und (he purely 
Aik approach of Laplace. 

rear Whitney tells his story 
\ observations with the 
bad shown that the Milky 
tomposed of stars, hut he 
n in thinking that all 


nebulous objects which he 
' would eventually be re- 

- . .ortw 111 5lars - * n dlc lute eight- 

.• xymhol ..r a cottsuiucriWBsiury lhe st , rV cys 

t ginw ill of rmHlins J*® Bade by William Hcrsehel 
a luw-p.uil iiiid the grhu | sU)nc « 

ace. Gd r;d of boa Mjlky w ., y - vi 

iiKitviial and liuniiui rc^Wfetia] SU p port t0 previous 
iniglii yet be able toug 11 *® by Thomas' Wright, 
v. mini nil ilia m our and others, licfiire 

of the nineteenth century 



dispersal continues. 


SMgftS 

And in spite of its obvious risks of 
conlanuiiulion, only the Govcrn- 
nifrti. und. The Times, seem 
commit tat tu the dispersal policy 

.Meanwhile a new dimension 
r*," udded L° lhe Problei*. A new 

these companies claimed 


wheie to start, uid ^ 

? the fust blmW Onij' 
ate outstandingly 3 
helps if the conffSL, 
ti fil'd I, or who fj« w 
their stirroundinp 
-schi/oid, tire likely W J^ 

^»s. mm. scnoiu anil marriage, when they are the excellent example W atson i 

0 dcr \ y ri: P ;i rdiiig it as a parl-limu cited by Miss Hcndt^ Mounlnb 
tphasts on escape frmn the bored mu of domes- his correspondence by . _ . 

plies mi the letters 1« ^ 

returning them In the Jnd WinduT 


- — domes- 

tic life. Repetition docs not stale 
that I rulli, but neither, at least in this 


JOHN TAMPION : 

The Gardener's Practical Itotnuy 

2lfipp. Newton Abbot: David mid 
Charles. £2.95. 

Botanical study and gardening ex- 
pertise do nol always go together so 
It is particularly fortunate that John 
Tampion, a trained botanist with 
green lingers, knows fiow to present 
the main principles of plant growth 
In simple language. He examines the 
scientific reasons for familiar garden- 
ing practices and shows that il is 
belter to try to understand nnd work 
alongside nature rather than " meet 
il in a head-long clash 

He devotes his first three chapters 
lo Ihe needs of the plant, with special 
emphasis on growth substances and 
on the physical and cin-inieu! nature 
of the soil. Practical information on 
Ihe construction anil use of the com- 
post heap is followed by a considera- 
tion of the environmental factors .. 
which affect growth and the way they curlier opportunity of studying the 
can he used with advantage, as for application of modem science lo their 
example, by correct pruning, dls- familiar skills and lo whom much of 
building and " pinching dill ", Modes the new research on growth and dc- 
of propagation arc discussed and ex- vclopmenl Iuik been inaccessible. 


plained, whether by fertilization and 
seeds nr by the many forms of 
vegetative propagation, both natural 
and induced. The use of growth re- 
tardants as well a; growth promoters 
is demonstrated, together with the use 
of auxins. 

Modern practice lays great empha- 
sis on day-length and the influence 
uf temperature on flowering and 
fruiting, matters of commercial im- 
portance. Recognizing that a good 
gardener has to care for his own 
plants and protect them from enemies 
" over the hedge ", Ihe author des- 
cribes methods of weed control and 
the value of good husbandry. Some 
environmental control can be exer- 
cised by (he use of greenhouses, 
frames and cloches and a conclud- 
ing chapter discusses plant breeding 
and the mechanism of inheritance. 

Clear illustrations and a well- 
arranged bibliography complete a 
book which will he of great value to 
gardeners who may nol have had an 


ghland ornithology 


Si! F °ur days on, three days off 


was reviewed here on August 20, 
, , „ j. v scriPWK - ■ --- muiiuiuui 1971 ; and Adam Wulsiiil, an audio- 

Ills correspondent y ^ Edinburgh- rity on grouse and ptarmigan. 

pl,es on the letters ± -Expectant readers will not be 

disappointed with the twenty-four 

full-page colour plates and fourteen 
monochromes, which have been well 


Uml 


1 5 £ 7 i 5 SIB ttZ S ' " f 

tsa 1 ’ -a -ta* • trf sa» - Ssasara fc* 


Btyidfir- , . monochromes, wtiicn nave neen wcu on me 

Wth^nt^c s . on ®‘ ilWtt tcd reproduced by Hislop and Day of with s 
itter vS 1?, r,h Ldinburgh with their usual care. If gan a 

P Iona 9°' 1 . a * d Wa, “ in one or two of the backgrounds The r 


Radical Altcrnalrvc.s to Prison} “ ^ ,,n ' Fiiperback. 75p. 

imrMlue „ u n - SaSS 


rediiciion in iihscniceiVm.'iind'iwi.^ *»£???!**■ ,,,,J ™» h ' 


t fflB KtiW:. i l. — ‘i* une ih iww ui h 

sijA hIB VvKi is i.,« ™ 

fe'Hroni ihe old days Srlfst' 


almost unbeliev* 
may allow an 
make a telling 


morale among employees. Only a 
very small minnrity had abandoned 
rite innovation — usually not because 

1 1 nail nmi.jt .1 . ... .i. .* 


now the common working 
week in Midlands car factories. 


Except for njghlivoikcrs in the 
motor car industry, however, the 


...... w w. . . aS ^ - . ..« u.,j, nrijst’s licence to make a temng 

that a chj'nfc 1 - c , mv case, Wdsf ihei r ^!i^ n L ni i e Vi °. n picture. One or two of the plates 

rest and that, in G i. er eariW *and it s h Qw . A cs and die . ir have a sonihre effect in contrast to 

,hc clcar of o,h " 5 - 

ive up his thc 'ntroduc- 

i mover may be further rp^»^rv?s that in some ways 



may become cven m 0 ^ 

give up 

four-day week has so tar made* .Rite 

incuts. They ^ On the 

that a reduction ^ ha, for 


but all the backgrounds arc bound 
to evoke happy memories for those 


moldy widespread. 
Department 


■Mcmauc , and ■ untxmi- uniorlunute and, far of the four-d, 

ipreaU. . For the Prison SL*? ? sll J) w V Tked morc than Britain and Australia 
of the Home Office a « week ' t-ven a« late as T h. . ■ r" - 


ptinicd by claims tor red treed hours 
and would lead to increased costs. 


week should .^icfllifccs'of Ju! 1 ? . aD '® to capture 

leisure. Hut their th« eiviroimL^ 

attitude of all workers- J; . environment in winch 

there would not have aB on!y an observer 

are 

part of 

E l, ito' dij» matter 

« when 


Many and small 


Wiovr^K ,. ,ope<1 «*Bli 
unions have been reluctant to postwar Britain W . ^ u,d do * 

jrsc any arrangement increasing successive redu<-’!io^ in ^ l , a J™ oles »re never 

tXSS&L 5?. --S2T* •sfsSBS & 


1IFRMANN HEIN7.KI., RICHARD 
FiriTiR, JOHN PARSLOW I 
Tlic Birds of Britain und Europe 
With North Africa and the Middle 

i'uitit 

320pp. Collins £1 50. 


modern methods of penology offer. hen '.^. 

.no inure than a coddled existence 3 ( businesses 

the ; long-sufftTing taxpayers’ ■ ex- S- 
peiiVc . • . . /;. • ffoprt cri ; 

i, i , T : the United 

H has. indeed, been a .summer of 

discontent 
cm mini 
reaction 



■ T pr» 
m Britain d ^ L|ve of 1 
depend on lhe . 1 J. 'W a 



iL.^lptd m M»..L 'ST ■*’ r iik WAi«iui*nMVi ; . r - -- 

of ihe mrdn distinction^ required for have been beth 

Mem I fie id on, with brief observations a larger print, . . 

majority 01 . instead who" hj. wiopioycn uicm- •** ^ o^r-.AV^ on voice und habirnt. TWs section There are Iwo t0 11 “9 

tm'-SnSS 'Wwfc ^ ^ ^ RfcWwl fWwt . : ,?f rf i 



Itintimpliy :iml Mcnutirs 
t cigli It.'iihi'iii : limit! Me Down. 

< Pun. 35 p.) Vii'lctie Led iic: Altai in 
I'nmiii. iPiinihei . Jllp.i Gvnrg l . ukiiiS : 
/ eiiiii . (New I ell Hunks . Mip.i Lm 
McNeil: Jo.wfih Hnmnih. iDnvid and 
Chaik'i. tl.:?.} Phyllis Aylward: A 

I tiiitltm .Vpnj7.nr. f Pan. .tsp.j 
Drama 

Robert G. I awicnce (Viliior): T'urlv 
Seveiueeinli Cnttniy Drnnni. t livery- 
man. 4.Sp.i Mii.iaplm Mniina: .Is Time 
I hies By mitl llhick Tnrvi. t,Cn liter and 
Hoynrs. £1.) 

Fiction 

Rcnc Bnrjnvd: The hv /Vn/ifc. (May- 
flower. 35p.i Samuel Bcckclt: How it 
Is. Mon • Kieks then Pricks. (Calder 
and Hnynrs. 9Sp each.} R. D. Black- 
more: Sprmghavcn. (Everyman. 45p.) 
Rieiipixl Briiutigan : Trout Fishing In 
A merit'll. (Picador. 4()p.) Angela Carter: 
Hemes tnnl I'ilhiins. (Picador. 40p.) 
David Came: The Occupation. (Panther. 
4l)p.) George MaeDona Id Fraser: Flash 
for Freedom! (Pan. 35n.) Hermann 
Hesse: liosslutUh'. (Picador. 40p.) 

Frederick R. Kurl and Leo Hamalian 
(Ediiorsi: The Naked I. (Picador. 60p.) 
Jack Kcmiuic: Desolation Angels, 

(Panther. 40p.l Adrian Mitchell: The 
Bodyguard. iPiciulor. 40p.) Don 
Mitchell: Thumb Tripping. (Panther. 
30p.) Robert Smith Surtees; Jor rocks' 
J i in uts and Jollities. ( Everyman. 4flp.) 
Peicr Wnhlco: The Limy. (Picador. 
■Dp. I Monique Wiuig: The G u/rillires. 
(Picador. 4l)p.) 


Ilislury 

Kuhi.fl It Jake: the < 

Punv jfuifi Pert tn Chin* hill. (Inn 
Ean.i. fi'tp.} Hi ):■ n Hluiiet: Hu Stray oi 
Mill to. llal'ci. Cl J Alan Hlti'gess: .Vn* a 
Men nt Dtiybh-ak. i Mayflower. 3 e p i 
Basil Collier: .-I Sheet Ttishny of the 
.Si*nm«/ ll'uifd ll'iir. (I uiii.iii.t, latp.i 
I lei iuil I r\ : the t'liiita laity!.. 

I l a i iiU'cinn Lhiiva .ily Pre»s. L'2.) L. X 
l ; ishci ■ Anghi-ba.\on Towers, i David 
and Charles. £1.25.) I. I ; . i I allei : 
The i.indrttl of M’mj ijM-PJuf. ll'in- 
veisjiy. CI.5UJ lirimi lliglis: Punny 
and the Indtiuiiul He\oluhoH. iPunllier. 
7 5 p. P Ed ni 1 1 nd Vo le : The A fail-Ci >*i> h 
Men of the f.ate eighteenth Cent my. 
(David nnd Charles. £1.05.) 

Literature mid Crilldsm 
Jorge Luis Borges: .1 Personal ■tn- 
rhalogy. iPicadm. 45p.i Snorri .Sturlu- 
son: Iteintskiiniihi. TTiiitslateil hy 

Samuel l.ning, revised ami edited hy 
Jacq lie line Simpsim. (Kveiyniaii. 7. 
volumes, 4Up each.] 

Poetry 

Greek Poetry. Edited and translated 
by F. L. Lucas. (Everyman. 40p.) 
Seamus Heaney: Dour Into the Datk. 
{Faber. 50p.) Pablo Neruda : The 

Heights of A fact -hit picchu. With a 
translation by Nathaniel Tarn. (Cape. 
JOp.) 

Philosophy 

Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 

Translated by A. S. L. Farquharson. 
(Everyman. J5p.) Karl Korseh: Aliin- 
istn and Philosophy. (New Left Hooks. 
70p.) 

Religion 

Malcolm Mufigcridac: Jesus Redis- 
covered. iFcinimu. 35p.J Something 
Beitti tlful for Gad. (Fontana. 4fip.) David 
Slafford-Clark : Five Questions in 

Search of an Answer. (Fontana. 4t)p..i 

Pahlishcrs nnd DisIrHiulorii 
Dover (Constable t; liveryman tDcull; 
l-ontana (Collins); Picador (Pan); 
Princeton University Press 1 Oxford Uni- 
versity Press); University (Methuen). 


who know what Scottish scenery can 
offer. 

One irritating feature is (he way 
many pictures arc divorced from the 
text they arc intended to illustrate. 
To give just one example, the essay 
on the peregrine falcon is illustrated 
a full-page plate of a plarml- 
and with another of a merlin, 
peregrine plate appears in the 
middle of the tcxl on the hen- 
harrier. Technical difficulties may 
be the cause of this, but it does 
detract from the otherwise high 
standard achieved. Nevertheless, 
Birds uf Moor and Mountain .should 
bo in the library of every naturalist 
in Scotland and beyond. 


with his usual skill- Against every 
paragraph a small map is placed in 
the margin with the general area of 
the bird’s range indicated In colour. 
This is tho work of John Pqrslow. 
well known for his work on bird dls- 1 
tribufion. This method of giving a 
bird’s range can sometimes be con- 1 
fusing in such mimHe maps. Among 


i? *ith lhA it.* y yvnen 

a ^dra J e r L y ' 0d . d Thc economically minded bird- j he g o6d features of this guide arc its 

* n,, L d, ‘‘ * :itchcr travelling, in Europe and nghtweight. and tbc clarity, consider- 
"U* reiuh 1 ’ food Western Asia, the Atlantic Islands 8 - “ * - L - , - ! - J — 

fe ft JL?.. I 0 "® ■ hours and the Mediternmcan will find II- ■ 

type and the- ambitious cover- 
North Africa; the Atlantic 
and the MIddle East already 
exccfient modern textbooks 
those areas nnd the space 
omission of these would 
better employed In using 
for the letterpress. 

the 


CONTEMPORARY 

NOVELISTS 


An extensive and authoritative reference guide lo llic most 
important living novelists in thc English language, selected 
for inclusion by nn advisory board of distinguished critics, 
editors and writers of modern Jiction. Some 600 novelists 
arc included. 

Entries contain : a biography ; a full bibliography; details of 
other published bibliographies and of thc locations of 
manuscript collections ; a listing of critical studies the 
novelists themselves consider important, as well as com- 
ments by many of the novelists on (heir own work ; follow- 
ed by a signed essay by one of more than 200 English, 
American and Commonwealth critics,, j, - 

Preface by. Walter Alien, - ■ ■ 

i 1 1 ' ~ ,-i . , • 

CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS is vol. 2 of lhe series 
Ctvuanf.orury Writers of (he English Language: vol. I, 
CONTEMPORARY POETS, is now available; vol. 3, 
CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, will be published 
in June 1973. Thereafter, each volume v. ill be revised every 
three years. . . 
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PI I II .11* CASKKI.I. : 

A New Itilrodtidion to Klbliogntph.v 

43Kpp. ( laremlon Press ; Oxford 
l tfii\ cfM'ly Press. £6. 

Ji is Hourly si sly years since Ronald 
McKcrrow's Introduction to biblio- 
graphy fnr Literary Students first 
look si i.i pc as “ Moles on Biblio- 
graphical lividctice ", and forty-live 
years since Us publication. A pari 
from a few minor corrections made 
in the second impression of 1928. it 
has remained unaltered, but its luci- 
dity. its combination of intimate 
knowledge with percipient inquiry, its 
strongly -communicated sense of the 
value of lilerulure and of the respon- 
sibilities of scholarship towards it, 
have made it a classic. Its obsoles- 
cence in mailers of fuel has come (o 
seem less important than its con- 
tinued life as an example of a line 
scholar doing wliat he was in llicvcry 
ael tif describing, and one with the 
sympathy lo engage our Imaginations 
with his in discovery and judgment. 
In this, there could be no belter intro* 
duction. not to (he “ techniques ’* of 
scholarship, but (o those qualities of 
mind which we call scholarly. 

This year is the centenary of 
McKerrow ’s birth and A New Intro- 
din turn to Hiblivaraphy is a fitting 
celebration of il. The title is tact- 
fully allusive and nu reviewer will 
improve on Philip Cask ell's own 
generous tribute to his predecessor : 
but wisely he lias written his own 
book. It is not McKerrow, il is not i 
.so inward with literature, and its 
fund of editorial example is limited : i 

but. it is a splendid work all the i 
same, with an integrity of its own j 
which reflects its author’s intimacy i 
with the history and practice of i 
book product inn. if McKerrow is t 
more open-ended, presents ns more * 
often with “curious and puzzling" c 
example*, confesses his unccrlaintv. n 


that was pari of his strategy. Hstab- 
,• fished fact can only he absorbed, 
but doubt stimulates inquiry. 

*1 lie New Introduction. by con- 
trast. is a ii i annul. There is still 
much to he discovered about (he 
I history ol pi in ting and hook selling, 
of paper and type, but new know- 
ledge of printing-house records, an 
excellent edition of Joseph Moxon, 
it valuable series of type-specimen 
facsimiles. Cliai'llon Hinman’s 
analytical work on the printing ol 
the Shakespeare First Folio, syste- 
matic study of paper and water- 
marks. and the development or dear 
and concise descriptive formulas 
now make possible a well-informed 
act of consolidation and synthesis. 
This is precisely what has been 
needed lor the hand-press period 
and what the /Vt'ir Introduction 
supplies. 

Dr Ciaskcl! lias divided his work 
into three main sections. The first is 
on book production in the hand- 
press period (lo 1800); the second 
on book production in the machine- 
press period |I80U-I‘»50): mid. the 
third on bibliographical applica- 
tions. dealing with identification, 
description and textual hibliogruphy. 
The appendixes usefully include a 
reprint, of McKerrow h note on Fliz- 
abetliun 1 land writing and an illumi- 
nating account of (he textual history 
of Davit! C t>p per field as a ease- 
study in transmission of a text. 

The first section is undoubtedly 
the best. Dr Gaskcll yields nothing 
In McKerrow in lucidity. Mis des- 
cription of hand-printing is belter 


resulted in considerable complexity 
of work-flow even in small shops ", 
and he enlivens his text with anec- 
dotes of workmen who prove his 
point that “ real (as opposed to 
theoretical) printing was a complex 
craft carried util by fallible and 


than one -fifth of the book. In deal- 
ing with bibliographical description, 
lie writes with the authority ex- 
pected of the bibliographer of Uask- 
crvillc and the l-oulis Press, ami his 
brevity is witness to it. Problems of 
edition, issue, and stale are noted 
concisely and related to recent ami 


• ■ . ■ , — .mu ii.iic .in. iioic 

in consistent hi nia n beings of widely concisely and related to recent an 

■ ! .n- ,t,cs A , s : »n accurate, complicating trade developments i 

intUligi.nl y organized, dearly pre- photo-lithography and Imc-tr.msmi- 


"The -Newer fcj 

but he could never 
extension of the lcrniS.1 
science of the imJ^ 0Dlfi *l 
ary documents". DrS?j 

c 


-sen ted, introductory account of the 
study of hand-made books as mate- 
rial objects, (his first section could 
hardly be bettered. 

Trade manuals for the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries are numer- 
ous. as arc personal and official 
accounts of conditions of work, 
printers’ and publishers’ records, 
ami authors’ proofs and correspon- 
dence; and the higher survival rale 
of works printed further enriches 
the evidence about processes u f 
transmission. Yet despite the im- 
mense importance of the literature 
including American and Colonial 
work, and the classic status as a 
justification Q f hibliography of 
Carter and Pollard’s Enquiry into 
™* of Certain Nineteenth- 

'-rut ury Pamphlets, we have until 
now lacked a guide to production 
Inal would serve bibliographical in- 
terests. 

What the New hitna/uetian does 
is to bring together in a comprehen- 
sive and pioneering survey the find 
ijifis ol u number of specialist stu- 
dios on stereotyping, type designs, 
paper, hinding (an excellent section 


i.t’iii|iiH.,miig iraue ucvciopmcnis ill 
photo-lithography and line-transmis- 
sion. 

The only substantial departure 
from current practice is the adop- 
tion of superior "a" and “ b *’ to 
designate recto ami verso. Notwith- 
standing David To son’s recent advo- 
cacy of the change to avoid mnnu- 
seript confusion of " r ” ami " v ” 
ami tlie evasively ambiguous " Al ’’ 
to designate page or loaf, it is 
arguably an ill-advised innovation. 
I: conflicts with the established use 
of “a " and *’ b ” (pre-eminently by 
Professor (-tinman) to distinguish 
columns on the same page, and it 
substitutes abstract idenlifiealory 
symbols tor abbreviations which 
directly evoke physical elements of a 
book’s make-up. 

For those who think ol textual 
bibliography in terms of Lhc work of 
\V. W. Cirog or I redson Bowers, 
indeed lor all whose real concerns 
are .literary, this final section is 
bound to seem disappointingly cur- 
sory. Its segregation as a separate 
topic has undoubtedly helped to 
keep the earlier sections uncluttered, 
but at a cost. It is no more possible 
in bibliography than in criticism to 
learn the rules in the abstract ami 


r . u, i Lniu-pi lining IS DClier .llivl (-11.111 111 CrillUMll to 

informed and liis range of primary. ' "‘ ,n * »«wnnies. grnphie re- learn the rules in the abstract ami 
documentary evidence is wider. He ’ Inc «?“nical composition, then to apply (hem. I here is much 

recounts Hie processes of type- cw " dll w»ns. publishers' itood sense here and the lew e.xam- 
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FIRST. COLLECTORS' i SCHOLARS' 
EDITIONS 

Freq.rtit llsll an THE ARTS & HUMANITIES 
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founding, paper-making, enmposi- 
lion am! printing, with a nice sense 
of ihu workmen’s engagement in 
their crall and a judicium balance of 
simple description and historical rc- 
coiisl ruction. I lie discuvsion i*f type 
design K ncccis.iri!y brief but "the 
illci stra lion is richly in forma live, 
witli .u I illness of reference which, 
well beyond McKerrow, builds the 
pattern on actual examples. If figure 
18, two photographs of Greek type 
kerned for me with a .smooth 
breathing, is remote from English 
textual bibliography, it has a vivid 
physical immediacy. 

the Mime must he said of the 
description and illustration of the 
hand -press where the knowledge has 
been earned by long and cnlhiisins- 


agrceiiienis, book forms, edition 
quantities, prices, copyright, and so 
on- As a survey it is admirably 
done, and it is nil essential informa- 
1011 for anyone about to embark 011 
bibliographical work in ihi.s period 
However, what this sect i . hi still 
lacks -mid more seriously here 
since McKerrow no longer serves as 
ft nuck-stop—is a largo infusion of 
iterary example. McKerrow wanted 
lliere to he no misunderstanding 

about what he had written: “a 

help- bunk for literary sludonlx 
not a hand-book for students ol 
printing or of general biblioD- 
rapliy 

. Plirl ‘ w « lhc New fnhoihutum 
ii very much the latter, iwrlmps 


plas chosen are telling ones, but tliis 
section is introductory in a more 
elementary way than anything else 
m the book. 

That is not In say that it avoids 
opening up difficult questions, espe- 
cially those posed by authors' revi- 
sions, and l)r Gaskcll courageously 
argues against influential American 
practice Thai •’ in most cases the 
editor will choose us copytexl an 
early printed edition, not the maim- 
.script The discussion of accidentals 
is sensible, as is that of composiio 
rial changes in Idi/uhciltiiit texts. 

Yet unless bibliographical know- 
ledge is cleuily shown determining 
the authority or one reading over 
iinot her or establishing firm limits 


been earned by long and cnlhusii.s- inevitably so in a first sketch We ? nulI, f. r « r eAlublhhing firm limits 
lie apprenticeship (Dr Cmskell super- have the basic ingredients but thev f l . ,r c j! l,ur,a * c hiiice, it must seem a 
vised the construction of the need leavening wirt pn\i(k *££ b!,KKj,css “ rf “ ir - Kni. accepting its 


coinimm press shown in figure 64 
and in the days of the Water Lime 
Press printed with the Slmihopc 
shown in figure 7 1 >. Imposition, 
warehousing, binding, decoration, 
und ill List pati on arc succinctly des- 
cribed ; and many bibliographers 
who are well past their student days 


pies of the direct effect of 1 ratio on 
text if they are to engage the interest 
or literary students. Al this point the 
manual is in danger of sorving trade 
history alone and losing touch with 
the larger purposes of bibliography. 

What Dr Gaskcll calls ‘ the heart 


"vii j/x-n iikii .-iliiucih uuy.s viu.mil Min me neari 

will turn thankfully to the tables of of , ,h , c matter : textual bibliog- 
body sizes of text types, of paper ra Phy " forms the third and final 
sizes and watermarks,, the keys, to ***■*■« although this comprises less 
formats and sheet sizes, and purlieu- - 
Istrly to the eighteen pages of format 
diagrams, each clearly indicating the - ^ 

positions, nut only of type pages on A --v* L. * 

the printed sheet, but of watermarks t\ [ICi C 1 OTll 1^1 
and countermarks, chain-lines. 

tranche files, point-holes, cuts, folds. ELGIN W MELLOWN * 
and sewing. Clarity of exposition. ftffiLLOWN. 

concreteness of detail,, mid economic A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
tabulation for cu.se of consultation Bibliographies of 20th Century 
are qualities one seeks in a manual, British Writers 

■3 for Whil «“' 

D OllOBniQnidll '-Rnnllnnlimit irifi 


uiuiftiicxs alfair. t:.ven accepting its 
separation here from the main -mb* 
stance of the hook, the final section 
would have gained immeasurably 
from a wide-ranging discussion of 
emendations. Man is a problem- 
solving animal and young scholar 
adventurers (to borrow the title of 
Richard A (tick’s exciting introduc- 
tion to research) need plenty to cut 
their teeth on. 

One of McKer row's head-lines 


* Sit 

• NNW provJ-S? 

- *" ne " “ nJ Koks ba^ 

, > l|l H!iimcnt, disc $ 

where reproduction is 
vurmm versions may rttu |L 

. Htese a re welcome word?, fo- , 

: ! css [?. r Cjintell’k inclinaiittai 
mg. like McKcrrow's, is layA 
, «™i. and pracwtl 
mjk.HB The Nn . 
splcmwiy coven, cmat 
amplifies McKcrrotv's accoz 
the hand-press period and brej 
ground for the nineteenth todti 
lictli centuries. But it befcu. 
literary-critical advcnluromnR, 

is perhaps conceptually ^ 
tious about the responsible^ 
bibliography towards the nis 
our own age. 

Greg noted of his admired k 
McKerrow. in words not iism; 
ale here, 1 f 

11 certain bcni of his mind.ssW 
from critical ndventure and 1 r 
after some more or leu nvtrfs 
rule. ... He Insiinciiwly Foop 
*’f -specu lid Ion. and Ids didiLt d 
reaching theories was durw 
. . . had he ventured more. I« 1 
have been greater still. 

There arc great challenges andi 
responsibilities awaiting Mi 
raphy of which, as Dr Gaokeda 
film is only one. Indeed llw 
even something slight M 
about a preoccupation with ftt 
minutiae when the expertise dl 
og raphy. might be moit.wJfi 
employed preserving, ordniif'i 
delining the utilhorily ol tJviB 
versions of lhc. works df.ml 
makers, the most imporiioi (■ 
menls of our own culture, ij 
there is yet linic und iheesiJflWj 
to hand. - : - 

Still, that is not so mud) m 
story as another chapter, <u>l 
must hope that the ¥«i« 
framework for bibliography « 
inmlc flexible enough loconW 
McKerrow spent fourteen 
vising the first draft ofhistyjy 
linn. There will be much 8» 
alive example to udd 
kcll's second edition, slier 
one would wish il ui - 1 ® 
successfully influential a 
McKcrrow’s. As the author *. 
New fntrotlutiittH ho « 1 
successor to McKerrow; « 
ian of Trinity College, » 
he walks in Greg's 
little more of the latter * 
make his Nib the perfect 



, omles with Piitk. John. .4 
Life- lhc Ail and 

ffof Fly n^'ing. Revised 

^ 280pp. Max Reinhardt. 

and enlarged edition of 
Kill’s A Fly /irher .v l ife, 
i in collaboration with John 
It contains new material and 
rearranged. This celeb rated 
rts first published in Great 
io 1959. 


torture . 

wx David A. Oxford HuilJinxs 
m Medieval to Modern: Ex- 
urn. 64pp including 56 plates, 
fad Archaeological F.xcava- 
a Committee. Paperback, 80p. 
(iotogr.iphs by David Carpen- 
n designed to illustrate the dc- 
EKfit of Oxford architecture in 
ddogical arrangement starting 
fe Saxon tower of St Michael's 
lie Norman keep, and ending 
the blest collegiate and coin- 
til buildings. David Hinton, as 
,aIIoi» himself nn occasional 
of asperity, as in his allusions 
lie klf-conseious ’“ Colswold 
1 " of Nuffield College and 
hfer-wnr buildings. Sonic mod- 
fruitages ora shown because 
Bssk uniiispected medieval sur- 
L Proceeds from the book (nut 
ia bookshops but obtainable 
ibe committee at I Cambridge 
“ Oxford) will help to pay for 
J excavations, the results of 
^ date have recently been on 
Han imaginatively designed ex- 
it the County Hall. 

ti Siieii.a. Muriel hi Tttwrrs. 
Newton Abbot : David and 
t £2.95. 

No. Towers along our 
je a. familiar sight bin Sheila 
< stems to have hrnken new 
- 'M>is fujl-length study of 
l™ 01 ! 1 . and construction. ‘I heir 


tells us, was the lower 
swells Poi nt in Corsica. 1-irst 
JJ England as defensive works 
Napoleon, they continued to 
nT ““whore until as late us 
ha being an unfinished 
K C y west in Florida. In 
il - »PPcars that forty- 
out of an original one 
«if^ rec ' Holidaymakers 
au 18 arousc d by one or 
these Burvivors may be 

^»ttVc n y d a^ y,h ' y 


Abercrombie to Zangwill 


did) Kigra phfcal applica lions mf avi- 
deucc frtm : spelfing. cast-off , i'opy, 


recurring types, skeleton formes. catalogue lists, in alphabetical ting such enl 
press figures, border of printing, ordcr - Wlt h birth and death dates and In general 
proof correction and variant states, pseudonyms, "all the British writers thorough an 
±?^ 8 L ype - ^^pression. cancels, who, born after 1840, published the lion Prof* 

bibllosruphtol an ai^l, C diog^phl™ lSS“ ft', 01 DoS 

quite at adds with the conditioas of fSowlniT Abereromhi if en r,es x !? 

work, thus falsifying the history of widely event?Sf.S mb 3how 1,ow 7 T "'t? 1 
printing and undermining the verv M imaotnaf* 11 . au /*" cor,c ^ n f rat 1 nft on Q bout hlr 

bust, of itf whfs; . ■aapf? 

seeks lo offer incontrovertible phya- etli "hifnnt • 1 MeJlown has and 

ical controls on editorial judament jn Rodnev A Ackerley * ?pl ?iS2 pf .VJ 
his section on baHenis' hVnrmiiinfinn ' o . d - Harold Acton and lM2.caMii 


th 0 same rather bleak bibliographical lUwaphy. 1956] «mww « 
category- pages 289 and 290, for bibliography, Maud ^ 
example, contain a dozen; and it **»'• 19701 offers a weaHi 
may bo thought that since these memary mfurmanona^uiW^ 
works, like DNB. are Mich obvious N 

sources for any Student's first (or fast ^ bbuk a" indhpemab^ Lf, 
despairing) inquiry. Professor Met- student, who should 
lown might have saved space by omit- the Index in order w< jgf. 
Hng such entries. idiosyncrasies of the 

In general, however, this is a very Furthermore ho 
thorough and businesslike compila- innumerable bits °[, 
lion Professor Mellown, after a 
1 prefatory iM.of such general bibiio- v ^kfof Eric 

graphies as CBEL-^C David ® f ff. "gj m-SSTBS 
Daiches s volume in Bonamy g*. I'mIJ Critoj? 

Dobries Introductions to Enylhh Er,c An J«n Primary ^ 
Literature, lists his entries under eSt&s ^ 

. Pnmary ’’-bibliographies of writ- ^'^SSient. IBJjfc 
mgs.fiv the author-and ’'second- f£ c r dl S price. Bt^! 
ary —writings critical or biugfnphi- a r, A..,? ••Wgrt 

cal about him 1 or her— with a brief Ambler listed on 
but sufficient note of their scope and cimilJr W&i 

Content and sometimes a quoted J ou f b l 'j 
opinion -of itt 'vnitiM » r found on ^ 


ili value (eg. Lord Esher 


mentary mlurmaiion j. 

writings, and ^ 

and the sccondarir NJJa 

this book an indisren^J- 

student, who should 

the Index in 

idiosyncrasies of Ib« P 1 ^” . J | 
Furthermore he ■??. 'SS 
innumerable bits °j. IJ •IJji'W 
periodicals and 
places: are all j 

of the works of Erie A ^ 
ol' ■’[? Paxton : Davis). TO 
Eric Ambler. HoBj 
ruiiry, 1971). PnjgT ^ 

English4angua*9 ed'UOig^j 

logical arningcmenL ^ 1 ., 

JisW, date / [tles pr Filmscrir^ 
American Titles, i 

Ambler listed di L| 
duub, il: 
bo found on 
index of 


Jfj^.andGiifjfjTON, Buj.. 
■djKjP, Jj lfte Air. 264pp 
Etefc- £7.50 
fa] jJ-iPWpfc believe, aero- 

% tan qc l- llrn ® to survey 

Progress nnd appraise 

i ooustrial t 

WlSlJ?S ,,ar 2&; thl,t have 

SblnSS^* « done 
^Rkflni ftnd exhaustive 
^JlDSten,^ P r0du «d book, 
^oora uj L ra “ 5 .the story of 
• l P^w 8 J!l n,n 8 8 through 

jS^Wr 10 ,He P ° 5nt 

, lmM aDt i a^ 

^ilwb iL iJS p,aDe an ini tru- 
immense 

*^ac6 np, j V . nces following the 
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1932 biography of I ady Cjirolinc is 1 
still a guoil book. Mr lilyth, however, 
while drawing his facts from the i 
usual sources, has decided that lie 
cad make new lamps from old hy 
providing a new attitude to them, 
ami til is lie does by stressing that his 
two principals were (at immature, 
(h) unstable and (el ill. Dyr»»ii. in 
addition, was " singularly lacking in 
(tie attributes of a gentleman". 
Ail lii is id' course adds up to the 
fashionable caul of the day that 
they couldn't help behaving in the 
way they did ; and this renders 
the whole tale as insipid as Macbeth 
or Othello would become if they 
were rewritten on similar lines. It 
is an approach, nevertheless, dial eon- 
duces towards novelty; one looks 
I'm ward to Mr lilyth Iteie.ifter treat- 
ing Napoleon. Hitler ami l.amlru in 
the same fashion. In conclusion. Hie 
book is summarized with quite stag- 
gering bathos as "an essay on 1 lie 
problems ol growing up ” ; yet it is 
also a book that extracts the maxi- 
mum of smut from. the activities of 
its," sick ami immature" juvenile 
leads. 'That Byron was a considerable 
poet, that Lady Caroline was— like 
her husband— a tragic figure, does 
not much enter the reckoning. The 
one original feature ol the volume 
is that it reproduces for the first time 
five sketches by Caroline 1 amh. one 
of which -of herself, her husband 
and baby Augustus is rather touch- 
ing in its naively. 

Hl'm’KMrin, Ili um hi. Sincerity 
and Insecurity in Clutr/cs Janus 
r, 27pp. Oxford University 
Press for the British Academy. 
Paperback, 30p. 

" His conversation might seem utterly 
frank and uninhibited, but . . . we 
find ourselves wondering sometimes 
about the depth of his genuineness." 
In liis Raleigh Lecture to the British 
Academy Sir Herbert Buttcilield 
lakes a fresh look at l ux’s character 
ami asks how far l ux was sincere 
in the causes he espoused. It was 
said of him by Sir Philip Francis 
that the cause of his failures was 
that "lie had no heart", and Sir 
Herbert considers this impiobable 
judgment in the light ol fox’s words 
and political actions. 

Sm.tmskmi, Min. Kim.' Henry I / 
and The Koval i inoitlulionx. A 
Commemorative Oration delivered 
al l:lon College. I Hpp. Cambridge: 
Finn College 1 ibrary. 55p. 

Perhaps the least successful king of 
England hut also one of the most 
popular: such is the judgment here 
on Henry Vi, whose claims to 
cniioni/ulinii have again been tlw 
subject of recent discussion. In this 
memorial address at Eton, the former 
Vice-Provost of King's College secs 
! In Henry high-spirited youth whose 
! early promise may have been 
marred by a breakdown in health 
’ which drove him to seclusion and 
study. He suspects also that after 11 
precocious boyhood the king experi- 
enced u revulsion of feeling and came 
to have a deep distaste for politics. 
HU real interest lay in the great edu- 
. cfttioaal foundations which he could 
) not complete. From clues In the 
• Paston Letters and other sources is 
- built up the character of a man who, 
1 quite unfit for fifteenth-century king- 
f ship, was humane, generous and en- 
: lightened far in advance of his time. 


whether it r.uglu to he given in child- 1 
ren and young people but how, when 1 
and by whom it should be given, A 1 
in 1 m her of experts describe ventures ; 
which are already in operation in l 
schools, colleges of education, youth 1 
advisory clinics, a scheme pioneered 
by a local education authority and so 
on. The most impressive and thoiight- 
iTil contribution conics from Claire 
Cliovil discussing the BBC Schools 
IV series for junior schools which 
lias been planned, piloted and 
lol lowed through with marked suc- 
cess. Tlie remaining essays reflect an 
encouraging movcnirni away from 
Blinking of sex education as .1 series 
of isolated talks about the facts of 
life, but the experts show little imagi- 
nation in suggesting Imw this trend 
culild be accelei .ned in schools Unlay. 

History 

Kn 1 .a w.w. W 11 1 mm (Compiler). 

Hihlioyraphy of Historical B’orCs 
issued in the United Kingdom l l /66- 
l , J7tK 322pp. University of Ion- 
don institute of Historical Re- 
search. J!4. 

Three earlier volumes are in print 
covering historical work published in 
this country between 1946 and 1965. 
The present bibliography, following 
the same general arrangement, con- 
tinues the record down to 1970, All 
branches of historical study are in- 
cluded. and titles, publishers and 
dales provided, but without descrip- 
tive nr critical comment. There is a 
comprehensive index. 
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Education 

RunnRTS. Grrn rm v R. English in 
Prlmury Siluails. 12.9pp. Routledge 
and Kogan Paul. £1.50 (paperback, 
75p). 

Geoffrey Roberts writes clearly and 
thoughtfully, explaining the theories 
of thinkers from Chomsky to Bern- 
stein where they sre relevant la his 
subject but always contributing in 
addition practical advice of his own 
for the young teacher in the class- 
room. His chapter on t^e value of 
enriching the spoken language is par- 
ticularly strong and the book treats 
intelligently many of the problems 
which ; confront teachers frying to 
move away from |he Ldk -and -chalk 
methods of the past. 

Sex Education in Perspective. M5pp. 
National Marriage Guidance 
Council. £1.90 (paperback, 95p). 

. This' collection of cssiyy begins from 
the correct premia that v.hal 1 * at 
; issue concerning sex education is not. 


I \ni\ Prim. The Industrial It evolu- 
tion 1 750- IS. 10. 'Mipp. The l'/«- 
torian Age IKM-IVI4. 95pp. The 
Twentieth Century I'lN-l'fiO. 
96pp. Balsford. £1.30 each. 

'llicsc three volumes exemplify well 
the present trend in .school history 
books, where imagination is stimu- 
lated by a selection of period 
pictures, the printed word is largely 
a commentary on tlicso and the em- 
phasis is always heavily on the lives 
lived by ordinary people. Thu 
bonks arc designed for scvoud.iiy 
xcliools and Peter Lane is clearly con- 
cerned mil simply to instruct but in 
enlist pupils' active participation in 
comparing the various illustrations 
ami assessing their significance as 
social documents. His short intro- 
duel inn is iv pea lei! in each volume, 
amt questions about the lessons con- 
veyed by the pictures arc set after 
each chapter, 

Horticulture 

llARmt. P.sMPl V. The Story of a 
Garden. 166pp. Pelham Books. 
£2.75. 

The acquaintance who does not much 
cure for reading " except gardening 
books " is familiar to most people. 
But even within this narrow channel 
there is much variety, from the 
frankly instructional manual to the 
individual gardener’s laics of trial 
and error. Pamela Harper's book 
comes within the latter category. It 
describes how hard work and 
imaginative planning, without the 
help of much money, transformed a 
stony, waterlogged plot into a garden 
of charm, as the illustrations show. 
This is garden talk such as might be 
enjoyed lover tho fence, In which 
failures und disappointments afe con- 
fessed as well us triumphs, and in 
which many a helpful hint is thrown 
out by the way. 

Local History 

F. VOMIT, Alan. The Pattern of Rural 
Dissent : the Nineteenth Century- 
Department of English Local His- 
Senes. Number 4. 90pp. Ulster 
. University Press. Paperback, £1.20. 

The Hatton Professor of English 
1 Local History at Leicester, in this 
. study of Nonconformity in the vjc- 
r torlan age, concentrates on the coun- 
. ties of Northamptonshire. Leicester- 

s shirt, Lincolnshire and Kent. His 

s purpose, a limited one as hfc says, is 
, iQ'dJwoVer where in the countryside. 
! Inif iffldng what kihttjtrf R22Sfc-SS 


applies chiefly to lhc larger rclig. nis j 
deiuiminaiioivi, but the nineli'cnth t 
century produced a multitude of sects 1 
and il is startling to read th:d no ' 
fewer than niiiety-cighl of them were i 
recorded in 1866. 

1 .t n- [Dm isi-. ] r.ssit'A. Ltwenshhe’s 
Old Tainilies. 255pp. Hale £2.5«. 

A store of facts about tlie old families 
of Lancashire, their history j.iul their 
liumes, accuniulatcd by tlu author 
while writing a book ini the county 
in general, comprises the present 
v ul 111 iic. Here are the stories of some 
Titty old-established families — 
Assheton, Stanley, Mniyncux. tlogh- 
luii, and the rest — illiislrutcd with 
the writer's sketches of many of the 
country mansions, sonic of which 
have since been demolished. 

Wu.i.is, RoNAi.n, Portrait of York. 

2ftHpp. Hale, £2.30. 

Ronald Willis Is a knowledgeable 
guide to the “ nalunil tangle *’ of 
York's alleyways ns well as to tho 
Minster and its fabric, still in danger, 
and the medieval town churches 
threatened with redundancy. His 
portrait ol York from Roman camp 
to railway centre and university city, 
contains sketches of York characters 
including Dick Turpin, Etly the 
1 painter, Vanbrugh, and u Mr 
1 Chicken, said to have inspired 
j Dickens's Micawber— with digres- 
sions into cock-fighting, automata 
[ and the press gang. Defoe’s “ pleasant 
and beautiful" city stands midway 
between London and Edinburgh. As 
1 well as its Minster. York has a thriv- 
ing theatre, annual festival, unique 
museum, good hotels and must of the 
qualities of a capital city. To use 
planners' jargon, York is more limn 
ready to take tourist overspill from 
I oml on. "All's well within the 
walls" is the lilk of Mr Willis's last 
1 chapter. If they can keep out heavy 
f tratlic as successfully as they once 
- kept out York's enemies, this lmppy 
I posiiiun should he maintained. 


parts of the win Id have sought lo 
safeguard their order of tilings by 
punishing those who break their rules. 
The treatment is broad and cop iou-.lv 
illustrated from contemporary 
sources but the book's length and 
scope make it inevitably superficial. 
It serves, nevertheless, .is a readable 
introduction in the suhjeU. 


liid amdng what kinds qf people, Dia : 

«ftt most 'flourixbcd. Djdhiethodism 
thrive where the established Church 
was weak, and- the older Dissent 
where It was strong, as Robert 
Currie suggested ? The author s in- 
quiries frtto'lho history of the chapel 

communities in his chosca areaS« 
scarcely support the theo«y. He study 


London 

Ioni-s. I*\MI I \ Ft I rriii-R. Richmond 
Pink. Portrait of .1 Royal Play- 
ground. 75pp. Chichester: 
Phillimorc. Paperback, £1. 

Richmond Park has had its his- 
torians. and most Londoners who 
enjoy that spacious tract or country 
mi their doorstep tire likely to know 
that il was first enclosed by C harles 
I, and of the townspeople's success- 
ful struggle in the following century ^ 
to maintain the public light or , 
entry. Paine In Jones, retelling the j 
history of the park, has nuulc herself , 
acquainted with the original sources J 
and so added soma details to the 
story, as in compiling a complete list 
of the Rangers. A welcome feature j 
is the series of old maps Showing the j 
geography of the park at the lime or 
King Charles’s enclosure and tit 
various Inter times. The park of 
today and Its wild life are not | 
neglected, and a deserved tribute is 
paid lo Superintendent George j 
Thomson as the creator of the 
Isabella Plantation, that delightful ' 
water-garden, 

Social Studies 

JaHcmm. Maiuu; Lazarsiei.d, Paul 
F. and Zeisel, Hans. Maricnihat. 
The Sociography of an Unem- 
ployed Community. 128pp. Tuvis- ■ 
lock. £2. - ' 

.Marlenthal, an obscure Austrian' vil- 
lage* was the subject of u classic study 
of unemployment- in 1930- Its Ira ns- 
lation has been long-awaited and has 
at lust appeared 1 with a new foreword 
by Professor LnZarsfcld. The import- 
ance of the study Is confirmed. Its 
main finding was that *’ prolonged 
unemployment leads to- a state of 
apulhy Ip which the victims do not 
utilise, auy longer even, the few 
opportunities open io' them ". Time, 
like life itself; began to lose Its mcan- 
,ing. Political interest and discussion 
waned, The men had: more lime to 
go to public libraries but went less 
than when they were in work. They 
read the newspapers less than before- 
They took less interest in their homes 
and gardens. This pioneering inquiry 
remains a frightening warning of the 
effects of chronic unemployment on 
families and communities. 

Walker, Pr.njt N, Punishment. An 
Illustrated History. 1 59pp. Newton 
1 Abbot: David and Charles. £2.75. 

peter N. Walker recounts how over 
>. the centuries peoples in different 


Theatre 

Srr.Air.nr, Rouen r (Editor). A 
Hridiics-Adnnis Letter Rook, 

112pp. Society for theatre 
Research. Paperback, £2. 

Theatre-lovers will be grateful hi ihc 
Society lor Theatre Research tor. 
publishing ihis excellent little 

volume, consisting of a keenly 
understanding memoir, by Robert 
Spcaight, its .scrupulous editor; u 
quantity of letters from X flritlges- 
Adams, mostly written lo Mr 

Spenight, A. C. Sprague,. J. C. 

Trewin and Laurence Irving; and 
three of Uridges-Adams's broadcast 
talks. 

Remembered for liis diredion of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
(1919-34), lie emerge* from these v 
pages as a dedicated man of the 
theatre, a creative crallsman with 
poetic insight, fine discrimination 
and a sound intellectual grasp uf Ihu- 
whote cute prise. He also emerges 
as a good vrriler. with a gift for 
graphic evocation of what he saw 
and a frank, fluent, witty style. What 
a great dramatic critic he would have 
made I T he book constitutes a 
genuine enrichment of our know- 
ledge and understanding of the 
Lwenticih-ctfiiliiry stage. 

Transport 

Leighton. Ai.iii.rt r. T rahsport 
and Catmnunhation in Early 
Medieval Enrajte AD SQtTf/QO. 
257pp. Newton Abbot : David 
r and Charles. £3.75. 

For the period ai> 500-1100 
records relating to transport ate 
. sparse, and the physical evidence is 
, usually less substantial than that left 
t hy the Roman* of their transport sy^- 

* lenii Nevertheless, I lie. author has 
5 produced n skilful and scholarly xyn- 

* thesis, considering such important 
r topics ns routes, trade, vdjitlcH mid 
[ ships. Demands on transport fucili- 
; tics greatly vmiett according to time 

and place. Plunder from war was 
j often bulky and commonly valuable. 

: Migrations, notably those of the. 

1 Anglo-Saxons, Vikings and Normans, 

) involved the movement of relatively 
; large groups of peoples with their 
goods and chattels ; court* were com- 
P inonly peripatetic, bill their move- 
men L demnnded better services than 
; that of common folk.: Religion in- 
| spired pilgrimages and crusades; 

‘ trade, although spasmodic In. its sig- 
I niflcance, stimulated changes in 
technology, notably the development 
of the horse-collar. Tod commonly 
this period is rapidly glossed over 
under, the general teriq of " Dark 
L Ages*.’, but il was not eqU rely. imila- 
r live ol ihc classical past nor- totally 

* ignorant of transport". needs. This 
. : am ply 'illustrated bbpkj^oes niUch to 

set -the- record straight anil it there- 
fore deserves inclusion in tho bibiio- 
’ graph y for any course of medieval 

* studies. 


LITERATURE 
and IDEOLOGY 


Issue No. 13 focuses on “Tho 1 
Struggle Between the Theory 
of Classes - and the Theory ol 
Human Nature in Literature and 
Art 1 ', with analyses of John 
Steinbeck, Ga brie lie Roy. 
Richard Wright, William Faulk- 
ner,' Ernest Hemingway, 8 
Shakeapeare. 

Annual : $3.00 ; single! 75c 
from The National Publications 
.Centre, P.O. Box 727, Adelaide 
Station, Toronto 210, Canada. 
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llali. rsvell, Lpium. Suiicj. nut laivr Hum 
ldth Uclubrr. 191 1. 

CITY AND COUNTY OF 
THE CITY OF EXETER 

CITV LIBRARY 

. .ftRUFAgom f,uul ciiartrkfd 

LI1IKA.R AN.S art Ini lied fur I lit non 
Of MUJiIL LIBRARIAN (A.l'.J, I2.IIW 
*!f k2..«s«i. aubk-ei lo ilio Nmional Join! 
Council Cundlilc.ni P r Scrvloe. (he 
• ucmiful up plica nr mil be irironslblr 
for Hu- musk "j.OiW licmvi and mu* I cal 
llleraiuie u.wu mlumcsi and fur llie 
urumophiinc record llbrury iK.mtn iccdrjii 
In Ihc Centinl Librmy ifpcntd |0nSi. 
n£ p f . eni i f . ,n "'“’h voulugiiing nnd ihe 
lltjrarliirulilii uf gruni.ji.hC'iiL- record! 
eucnimi, 

Arplleuilanv. islih (he names n( issu 
r-h*j ,i SVfc. m ' l|, ^ ,,:af . h , . he t'Br l.ihrorlun. 
*n l A y. f,,n P- f 0,,,c Im. laeitr, fi>*4 
3PO. hy the inh Osinber. IDT’. 

. A r. lie mini, fo sii] Licrk. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

Cauniy Llbnii| 

roi*' SSiovET % n,c lMlM ,0f ,l,e . 

(II Sr.NIDK LATALOOUFU. Kcnd. 
quane... AT. V iCI Jn u, iv.l\ UMd 
oxfHtritfncc of crtl.ilQBulnii ciicniliil. 

C21 BRANCH LIRKARIAN. OldiunU 
Pdikisjil. A.l'. Ill ici.xru |o «.io 0 fc 
111 n HANCII I.IIIKAKI AN. ‘ Wlmcr- 
buiirnr. A. P. Ill rEl.xor in n.nJ 0 ). 

Am. SE ?, IOR ASSisi an l. KcBilerv' 
AUMW ngBOHht A.p. II. 'Ill U 1.5 JO 

, I- "i aiKlkljiii miKl be C huneriil 

I.IDr.ifj in*,. 

■* l !‘ r . '->■ Ul CdlUIJalrv 
■'J 11 - 1 '’s' ( Il ji (iii-. I I ihr.irl.iiu I or A I*. 

II I iinil I i.i ill Him |uii m i, i ,|i-ii| .... 

qillird. 

Medlcaf"" 1 ' * ,li ' ,cmuvnl “«"“*■ 

AiiplkuilDiii naming l wo reform to 
Cunniy {(brurlun. Xhirc H.ill. (JiiiviiUe 

Wlna. Clluuccvlvr l.l.l 2IIY. Iroin whom 

furl her |>,irliiiiljr« uhiulnublk-. Cunsiis,. 
Il1g_ |1I*U""||I(,-|. 

BOROUGH OF GUILDFORD 

SI NIOK AsSISfAN I— I.FNIJINO 
1.1 UK All \ 

AI'I'I.ICAT |l)NS ait ln,llcj fur Uio 
■hri.o muni lulled POS'I In-ni I.1IIKAU- 
IANS wilh i-vpci lenrr and Li"iaiy Atiu. 
clan. m qualllkallun 

^‘ ,l ° • V— I. Ihmrlo ii*» (iiailr fl.un-Li.65) 
iQisiirdlnii io ri|.ri [in cl- and qua mica Hu id. 

r»i , ? l !f ll t a, l“ n u nioilnhle un appll- 

Ulluni ineliidlnp Ihr namr* u| nvi, refer- 
,c {™ ill* Mhnjnan. (mtldllud 
■hwn'ik. ^*255? Unlldfiiid. nui iDicr 

Ihan iht :oih uf Ikiuhtr. jgjJ, 

—31- C . Wi.lJrr. Tywn CIl-iIl 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

ukim.M 1- . u SULT Er * kijmiuom 

LIMIT Lu lur ihrlr Hills I ijL onice. 

!- U n*Lf. n ie*pun*ii«!e | or pro- 
\ « ?n ,nd Inf'ii mailon ser- 

ind f n m h Wflunnd uf ihe Dilnol 
iJ/y and irequcni vlsiit 

CJydlff 4H- fniohcd. A tCTYlrc h aJSu 


einiTiCT' ayjaiMlP „*«?'■ 


An lllmcliie ulan will hi> mi. 

WT ,U M l r” whkh P, 'S‘ ,l, 5 r hi ‘ “f ht i 

*nsr a " ov,tau: 
iS m" K pr « 


Ci^NADA ■ : 


dm 


Time Newspaper* LlfthM, Box 490, king Gity; Ontario. 

. . (By Air Fj ejghi) $2’.00 

u.s.a. ■ ; 

Times Newspapers of Great Britain Inc.. 201 East 4^nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1001 7. : 

(By Air Freight) $2,00 

* ’ 8ubscr *P*w« (52 Issues) to • 

• ™ E TtMrs mtuuiiy SL’pPLrMi^jT on my behalf J 


• AD DU ESS 


• a I enclose payment nf . - ’ . • I , • 

•IMM.HMMMM 9 , 


.BOROUGH OF HYDE 

. tf ATpSRSLEV BRANCH LIBRARY 
pc^E L cS ATIONS m ,ni ' , “ a . f* [ iba 
I2LIWJ STffl LIBRARIAN, flam,, 

“S, qu,lJn “ ,iBn * 

I9W. Ii will be lK«»o5iid In P |he lb! 

«W rf « 7 | w.rw Dliirlt! K of iho pro; 

^FunhJ^* 6 "^' ^ ,clro P <,l| iun Count?, 
in™* Pf'hfulurt ana appHcniJon 

■Bi ^jjgvwae 

LONDON BOROUGfl OF 
HILLINGDON 

LIDRARfES DEPARTMENT 

' ARCK * VBT L A lJf R D A^ AL nmni . 
ru'x'idir 

ER&SSSS? 


WPP 

:asl»»iac*S»- 


THE UNIVERSITY Of 
HULL 

'llir IIIIYHMMK JON IS Limi.MlY 
SINInR I.I HR All Y ASMS l ANT 
Al'I'LlC.MIoNs air insu id fur n 
I'osi d M-NIi’R I.IRKAKS ASMsl- 
AN 1 in admlnhiei ■ lit- liliui)') cumniri- 
mil hiiiiliiiii pi.-gionune. salaiy A I'. 1/ 
111 

l-iirllii-r leinkuluiH oli.iuld he i-litalntJ 
I'ul'l 'hi- ItuiMiKi |,i vslinni iipidlkilliuii 
ilu.li i-.ipk'si iiiiim be nudk In i-'tls t Mi'- 

her. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCII, 

Kl ti I I IH" A HUN < tl.MMIt 1 1 i 
N.l . kl Nl (I AVI KMf \M> 

I H VISH IN 

I III. Kill I'l'IA M lll'OI. 
Ilemlninvlei. i . L». ISlii-i. m a. 

Jiinu.ii). |si7 1 ■ — . 

I.llllt \K1.\N |,« Iln- 1. II. un y mill 

Hkinuiik-s i_ tnlrt ul 11 , 1 , | t. n; ml ■ , 

ui'Pki I'lU'iprelUiisliv n'linul I,h, ,,rn. 
inilly. I, null pupil*. 

lur u il null i icd liikliel, iln- pu.i I, 
un Jnule J i Bin n Inn ii i ; im n .,u.*|lil>i| 
llhrarlnn, ui mi iipprupiiuie puiiu un tin 
Llhrurliui s .Stale. 

AppIluiMuns mu f-.-rmsi vs III, ■ In I kiilinu 
sill's " 111 ! iiuilk-* nikl mil Id , .tv uf Ivin 
rurieei III Ilk- I R'uil nil I -Ic I . flit .Vnprti 

a ennui. MliAler Rt-Uii, Mlnelei. Mn pp.s . 
Kent. 

Full d'-lullv of ihe iclmul und im.l 
will be lent In ncl nusvIcdvemtiH ul the 
anpllcullor i ur liniiu-dlalrlj on mins -. 1 . 

KING'S COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

UNIVFRSCTY OF LONlKlN 

nenmnrk Hill. I.ondr.n SI ' *K\ 

Require! un ASSISI ANT I IIIRARI AN. 
comnitnclna ulorv li.i 7 -i i., li jji 
according ip q lull Ural kui! und eaMil- 
(flev. l our sseuki i.k.iilun 

Appllc lloni, it. del her svilh Hi.- nun,^ 
of iwo refcrrci. |u be scnl lu ihr .Sec re- 
lury nut Inter ihun 2uih Oeloher. 1072. 

THE LA3V SOCIETY 
LIBRARY 

D API-J-ICa 1 1UNS me lnnic.1 for ihe 
P ,°| T r°it IB . RARY ASMSrANI Oil Ihe 
uuu ut Jhe Law Suclety'* Llbrury. Ihe 
POvilior Insols e* general r. ference 
dulle, und urn i nui eaptricucc U deli- 
SPili- oranjfnrlng vulNrr *Uhm ihc 
ronga of finou to l I .’ihi p rr annum, 
week, three week* huiidny. u.uu 
u "- *i“R reiiunrnnl. 

. “PHy In writ him ss [ill full dtiiill-. 

LhaiiLcry I mu-. Lutmon. 
wC 2A 1 1 J L, h) Uiii Odithci, 


LINCOLNSHIRE/K KSTKVEN 

EIJUCATION CIIMMiril l- 
STAMKOKII LOI l.hl.h I UK 
FURTHER LDUCAflON 
Principal : l(. a. II. uiay. M.A., 
C.Eng . M.LMcib L.. A l .H At S. 
.... , TLllOHM UlllAUlAN 
•hiu ^I^ .“ ,u '"'lied finni 

fST Sf * 1 ,>, l , ntl ' r h"}i f*»r Ihi* lit* I'OSI , 
£l(h Ihu Rbllliy und vnihuiluvni to UeielOn 
r^u I h,a,i L 0 * “ Media Crime fur the 
Ltolkgi. Some IUIorinl1Um-lilng/*uper- 
denencling on ihe un-ihll- 
enllunk of l lie luccesiiul cundlduie. 
rrX&SL J 1 iitcurdanec with Hu- nninham 
(Tcthntcnll Scale for Lecinrtiv (Jr, ok: l. 

pailieulnrs and upnllculk-n lunm 
av uJIuN e from ihr Prlhclpul. siunilmd 
»u ,k i w. f T Flint." Ion. Drill 

Koud. Munilord. I.lnu., i\.\ , i..u. 
phnne ; Siuiuiursi JM|i 
... *■' H. SLClir. Ulii-Liur i.r I slur ill, ip 
C ou rail CHIit-cv Meul.nl. 


CITY OF LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC 

PL tr^ 

iLibrui un i j Sink t.L pi.-. 1 . 7.110 
uni i d llhr„il:im win, ihr .,h|lm 

and r\ per knee 10 anultic. plan. Inauvule 
un,l inonlliir me Iiivkc.I m cunil.lei ihr 
nhovo poll whkh Kng been <Mell rn 
n kuy ppjillon In (lie Iwtnthe dcsclop. 
aervkVJ A 1 " 1 , ™n‘nti KcMdinci 

Kitr hr.n New ;PPi*iniaicim 

Buvc been in.idu In it-um.l p, ||hrui ,• 

mui'In '« kVelif** *'}J ,n '‘ -| l | n« nlld I til iir. 
uni ? i l l , “W««IIWK anil eeliilil- 
il(o!h.rik, a n t -frayaiW n. und mnlil-iiis-diu 
pt iii luci I on. iininng vulier p M »(*. wimlii 
1UC Imtwtal „ iiuvvLv - iii utiiircil 1 srr. 

kwSchJSl 1111 '' 1 ,uU, '' l,,n nn ‘ l n,Cl "" 

ytf ,B, -,K35 

S r'iI I rn'mliJ f ' L i',^i ' 1 al I'if jnhhru hetoar. 

I,v .11 .Ini'*/? ™ ;i''si oppiiciiHi.n (.„ n „ llfr 
i.v.iIIjHIo rrum ihe Secrrimr |>],| i» 

Admlnhi, Alive lleadqiurier" 1 1 ?-| |4 

1 M 11 nJ till leli. Londun. 1C 'A 7 nu i u 

."u™^! isr? 1 *"* 1 J 0,ml ‘hoi.ld Ii' re! 

lunicJ noi Inui IHjo ji (luiAer. 1171 
ihl$ Is an cAirnUrd itJv« a rUhrmcni 


LONDONDERRY COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

CMUMNBHMNCII 

RAMAN L (?Vhe R 'V NE *-in- 

iSrJjl't ■ to¥e irniee 

pc" ixar? ’ lni,ta “ <,ler bnuki 

n^nnV.' ,.>' br fL ,lan1 P«*. 11.3' I f„ 

£2.100 fwlih a Bar gi Ci.koj). 1 

w. ttzaa,®* 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF WALTHAM FOREST 

LIBRA K IBS AND THE ARTS 

B R ( ?n L,bw, K HrldgB 

gt* 3 e' as® Jfof" ■ « , ■ 1 « 1 nrv within 

fncluilfw ,9UB 10 per "muni 

t" 0 ? ,,om ‘he In'™ Clrrlr 

oSpiL'm.**’ ««*- 


CITY OF LONDON 
LIBRARIES 

CHIEF CATAUJOUER (LEN DINU 

lmd P l.VhradI!?i *SL I ln - vt - l— lroni 


i ^u/nri-G'imfj-G'RHijV 


Branch 

Librarian 

£2,100-£2,39B 

Marplo 

Ap|.lii- .ltu.ji'i ,,io inviiuj 
ffiiin r.li.nl.'ioil I iLrr.u uiriD 
lOI till) ilbutft, |,os| of 

Mitiik.li ul ||,o 

M.irpli.- Hi , 1111-11 Lilli .11 v 

wnlilii [III? •ix.i-Il- AM I. 

Application form and 
details from tho Direc- 
tor, Libraries nnd 
Museums, 91 Hoole 
Road, Chester CH2 
3NG, lo wham appli- 
cations should be 
sent by 18th October. 


ROYAL couhtv 

Berkshire 

Applications ,„ V ^!" E 
rnem Of Bruch Ubnr» ;■ ’ 
Salary VWUrin ’’ 

Llbraifans, £ 1 , 25 , 

l,w pa'HCLlarg ^ ... '■ 

*“ rm * tan CM, ln M V* 

Coun'V Libiiriu i ? 4 
1 Ho"«. Abbey aif?* 
Applications t D t, 
Monday, i 6 ih October, ,'rf : 

royal couhty 

OF BERKS*? 

AppliCRtione invilM fa . 
monl o| Sonlw Asdni-i', 
loy Branch Library. S| , 
Spoclal Scaia f« 
CI.251-E2.1D0. hrto^ 
and appllcaiion faioi j... 
Counly Llbrailui. . , 
House. Abbey Sq M , ^ 
to be rBlumed by Bam, , 
October, 1972. 


riMFI ED ADVERTISEMENTS 


L Edijc^tion Committee. 




COUNTY LIBRARY 

yi CHARTEflED LIBRARIAN Is loquucd for n nr-w peel of 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

of 1073- The Centro h.ie nn .won of b.000 eiimwo lci-1 
Sill provide not only books lull nil imillMiiCiIln iobojilob 
S* id in 9 modorn achool rc 8 ouri.e contro. 
iT. Is B challenging 0110 for n person of mlllnllve. giving 
■aa&Dort unity 10 pioneer methods of oiHnnising nnd win 11111*1 vr- 
concepts of achool r«soiiKe . t-niios. 
vu^SwiTm ^L ibiarmns- acnlo CU.R9-C2.I00. 
r!«iw particular* and application form*, which shonld bo 
KSd K 251h Oclobor . 1972. <nr.y bo had from Hip Counly 
Ubruan Coanly library. 14 Crown Ton me. Ahordocn AMD ?3II. 

JAMES A. D. KlCHIE 

Director ol EducBlion 


and ■PPlicaifun Cofm 

5JSHP - , A ia»“ n « Llbmilan. Uul d. 

ss* M?tooSss“iOTi. :p *■ ciduoB 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
- BROMLEY 

gSMBf,, 

k° n t{ 0 S Wclqhliugi 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

TRAINEE LIBRARIANS 1973 

The Comuy Library offers under Its trainee schewi 

Spiers ,or i,ainin9 in a " 

Applications are invited for six vacancies of trainee lW 
nans to be appoinled from September, 1973 , on a c*? 
scale of E936-E1 ,578. Those appointed will rsew 
special raining lor 12 months and will then be m l 
a school of librarianahlp for a full-lime course on U 
salary and with travelling expenses, tuition fees, c 
Those so trained will bo expected to remain ontheCori 
Library stalf for a further two years and will be er# 
ample opportunity for promotion to professional posts h 
ihe establishment. 

The minimum qualification is five passes IntheG-CEJ 
which two must bo at Advanced level and one musU^ 
English language. Applications will be considered Iih 
those sitting for tho appropriate examinations In the su> 
mer of 1973. A preliminary selection of applicants mill ti 
made by Interviow in December, 1972. 

Further particulars from the Counly Librarian. Applb , 
iionB, together with Ihe names of two referees, must rod. 
Ihe County Librarian, Counly Hall, Hertford, wHhln 14 fd 



COUNTY LIBRARY 


Application* are invited from CHARTERED 
LIBRARIANS for ihe post nf : 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

with special responsibility fur Local lJi.itnry, Music 
and Art. The salary is the Librarians' Scale Il.hS 1 ) 
w £2,100. Applications may be considered from per* 
was who have passed ihe Part II Examination of the 
Library Association. Fnrilicr infomiaiiun and iippli- 
uiion forms arc nvnilnhlc From the County Librarian. 
County Library, 14. Crown 'Icrnice. Aberdeen. A1W 
2BH io whom completed applications should he re- 
lumed by 25ih October, 1972. 

JAMES A. O. MKTIIF., 
Direclur of Educ.iliun. 


P S bStbs SM 

K/?L Cioriajl & -jftasxr- 




McCII.1. university 

. f l N|?2 K, .1 JJJM a k s‘ ui a,. msriiKY 

I'f Mlllill INI' Inilitv Al'I'l | ■ A I IONS 

■•( His- I'OSI 111 >N u| VtllKAKIAN I.i 
Ii M ,';"..'l. 1 ."' f" “ »'-'H "I mill iii'Hf 

I h.iu js.iiiui mil- I vrt"iidii,v Ulna. 

IHff. mill iiiiim,,, i Iihv m in.- Iii-.iui ,- 
nirdkiiir. Ihr I nil .III- arise* III! avllic 

lull IU ti h qu-J ic. nnli ,.( llic 

Nu-.irluiriu ■■( ihr „i su.ii.inr, 

llu- vsl.irr Tumult ul liMuiuul .iliular- 

»l 1 i|t, a.l.) I* un 1 . 11111,110111 l|.rk 111 ] tulltl. 

Mull 01 Ihr I lev r I. llu | iliiJlL.n 

uh -,1 »niii lit Cllll Ills fuh-t / tbimr 

WHiiihn. Ills. i.iii.ll,l,il. lime „H 

M.l h. 117 cgimnli in UI 1 J rti’filciiir In 
l >u.,0 m i u. .ur ■)■ .'HI ill .ul iiluiik |,|. 

img. Suhlcii kii.isslr.liir In >uih ll.IJi » 
■nciili il I n ■ l ■ ii v . Iililiiiy. I ■ lull in s’ ui infill, 
ilnr I* Jc ilia l.k- ii* It r«i>.:ilUi- in tlio 
"s-k-i iln ii. iiri|iiiiiluiii. |iiririiini„n. nn J 

V*ie III rnir I tialuliiri In liM.iikal 

n|rili.id*. c>|.cclhllv kJili ir-iitci In Ihe 
nitl..i| ul iii.Jiiliia ssunlil f. isniiiciiliiilv 
uicful 

Kmilnu i.hii fruin S 1 1 ilrpenJIng 

nn I'uilli.'if uvmldble 

Sc pic mli, -r 1 51. IMra.' 

April : Hr linn.. Id u flair* Ilrp.m- 
mem til il.r IIMnis i.i Midkin.. 

I li iimrnoi.d Slicil. Mimliral l" >. (Jurtir. 

NATIONAL CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 

AFHI IC AIION.S ore mslud (ur 

PUS1S ol ASSISI ANI I.IIIKAKI \N. 
llir M L vtlil isiim i>jii il die nilil.li 
l.ihr jt>, und Ik jLil.ilkt still he lulls, 
k-rua l» Itu.i.in Spa. S ui kill ire. uh.iul 
Ills- inl-l.llr III |V»7 * j Cnnd|J;il(b vhmild be 

f i-cp->>«l in m.l,, null me uburv, The 

lllldl dulle* vs III he v lihlii lha ssork 

ol ihc Nr L. elllm InieT-lcmiliiH ui 
Acguikliiitm, bui (hike iippDvniid m*i In 
due c-jsiisc be eiupluvtil r.n un» ssoik 
wMbn m.ij Ik rrqiilied ui nra-siun Sr-.i. 
r.unaidulCi sliuufd urcicrahly be grailu- 
fulls J. ur evpevt iu Pus* 
i 'evembe/. pmle.viuiu] twmi(i:i!iu!i: 
™ " nr I'sMI qui.llfiuiiirin* In pisivk arc 
ral|ulrcil, Salmv, uetoidlrru lo nuvlllr-j- 
I'pnv and cvperlcncc, wnbfii Hit iwlc 
il.ff lo L2.24J. 

Appllcul li.ns. sslili Ihr nam< « uf l*.i 
S .5 rcc '- !'■ I* 1 * l.lhrmiun. Njiininal ( rill ml 

f^h yqj£' e '- , ^ n wc ir _^“ 

. national central 
library 

APPj-ICA-rirjNS me insKtd fui a 
AXSISI AN I I. fllKAKI.NN Id 
llie. SIj ionic icil luu of Hi* l.lliiu'g. 

S kinJMiKs limit luu Ruud knn» Irdia 
! . Kusilvn ; u krauuTidge ul pruihei 
Idvunlc Ibiii-jjuc vsuu'd hr desirable, 
kundlduiri vh.iul.l lutrciaflli he fundu- 
ule^ islih llbifli) qi.ulliitviluui ur.diu' . 
<*.Pi-ileii(e. 

_ 7.M. nl| l ri’m PU'I I.r Ihe 

Htillin iibiais- ur-.l II* arils ilk a will 
ffJiV* to 9‘ n,,in XP a - YplLshlre. In mid. 
to.i. Cundldaias should he prep.irtil (o 
mt-se with ihe l.ihrurv ; ihu,c who ¥>i 
ntil nilghi br trm.l.locil fur > icmrcary 
P . U 'V. Cl-Jss in 13.244: 

6®.***? .5X3!*'“ *" h 

■_. App|l i]|taii. vsilh ilia name of l»® 

»« the Llbruifan. Njinjn.il feii- 
Xlie.-I. I.undun. WC'lE 
^ ,lh Qdtibti. 

BOROUGH OF NEWCASTLE* . 
UNDER-LYME 
ru litre i.iiui arif4 

C|1>L9RF.N'& UflKARIAN 
AP.3/4 (UAD) lo IJ.JEtli 

> urc In. lied fimn C her. 

fered Librarian* for ihu a*m>a POST, 
uujlrv include Ihe suprisl.inrs rjf child- 
KfBnhAn 81 lfie Libraiy ar.d 

may bg DtO- 

rtled U required. , 

h AppriiMlfli. forme »n3 pjrl'cu'jrt an 
°/ “toalned fropi Ihe Oorough Lib.-nn.-O,- 
SKpA UOrajsScWgi Si re .7, Nr.KM-le. 
ilvlfotdihir* SIS | AT. Iu *hdm .IVPUU* ‘‘ 

HnpiiEr. M !|tTi MwsUi. into 


ROYAL COLLEGE OFs 
SURGEONS ; 

Young LIDRA-AY ABSHEM 
rJ io nnrli m tlNgrr iWIWJ 
bnv uf me p.-ofcnlsn, M J* 
-iii.l sii-ilrnu. -jjuilk’a »Ul t< f * 
wiili l/irrr.lihrari’ Ioim ul 
. 11 * 1 ' Iu K-nkrt Full 
Ul>. '■> »js irle.isr fHlNWiKP* 

dl'U Is- .IBs’. ’ 's 

Apisifi-Jll.so fu'flll .ulIlKl’OMj 
II. ('iHikr. Hoi.il Lniciict 

I nal I. «/41 f.inci*rt g;ro»! 

doll Wt ; A JPN. 01-4 05 14T* 

THE ROYAL NATION 
INSTITUTE FOB j 
THE DEAF 

Has VACANCfFJ I^IWjfJL 
TAN iv Cipnlfuf* njSfS 

"ill rsscnllil. XlarUrg 

io sgr. qiLihiiciHioni •**, 
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SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

105142,100 

BflOOKLANDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, WbYBRtDC.E 

Squired In the Collogo Library which lr. shortly to bo 
wised In a new purpose-built build lug. 

Applicants should possess nn Intermudj.'ito or Full 
Mlicnlion, 

Comnjenclng Bfllary nocording to qualifiCiillon:'. nnd 
sjtperlance. No Saturday work. 

^gllcafton form and dot aits from Chid AdiniiustrnUvO 
w/Mf, BrooMands Tochmr.nl Collouo, Huniii Road. 
'ondga. Tel. Woybridge 43286. 



WEST MIDLANDS 
ARTS ASSOCIATION 

require* TWO olfinen i.i evran,l 
auJ tu-i'rilin.iic UbiiHiii’h hi 

1 LITERATURE 

2 VISUAL ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 

linifi muvl h;ivr- «unf .ii!i> f-ji r..n- 

trnipnraiy tlevetopmrni* in iliril 
field and pro sen &1iil,l> in erg. ml- 
uIiod and research. 

Solar y : f 1 W.M2.1VD. 

Ijefailv and appIi^Diimi f-rnw f*e- 
ininiibie hy Ii. 1 1*1 > (rum 
lintilfir, W M A A.. I lujilt lljiik 
f .'fun ib ms, MjiUl SI., SulliXit. 



STIRLING COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT OF FALKIRK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

Apiillmllons uro Invllod Mr Iho sbovo fi»l. Appliranle should 
liolif .1 Ihilvniklly Lliiorrin or onulvalnril giiulllu-nlinii In Aits, 
lie i<MKD or Enulmoiing lognthnr with a rn ognl/M) Clui'.oioil 
Llbiorliin'9 qimlllicrtlion or. alfomnllvr.l/, u Unlvr-Thlly DojiPn 
in LlbFanunaiilp. 

Salaiy Sculo A.P. CtnuJo G— 1 W.fiBM- fifin por nrininn. 
Plii<Jnn nmy Im glvon foi oxpoilpnce. N.J.I.C. Cunriiliona of 
bnrvlcn vrlll apply. 

This potf plloia oppoi lunlty and clinllengo l 

Falhirh Technical Coltngo la a niHjor Collcqs fn nicidorn 
huildlngn wilh Oapartmenia of Dnlldlng T'lidos. Ciionusiiy. 
Coninioico and Businnsa Studies. Eloclnr.nl Englnoaiing. 
Foundry Trmlpa, Genoial Studlaa. Mnihamailca. Moctiaiilrnl and 
Pioriutllon Englnocilng, nnd Mining. TIiqio inn umonllv over 
i.,000 'itudonla, A nm|or oxinnafon Is undo' consfiiirUon and Is 
due lor couipIniMn in llu> aununur of 107.1 "l which imini llm 
Library v/ill muyu In now and Q/inmlnrl priraiilhOH. ThCi Collogo 
LiUrnil.in ui'polril'sil v/ill liavo Iho ,«|,|>c*i lunllv ol psi lie- pa ling 
In the 0 olis 1 1 od pldi.n'.iig 'mil i.oniiiilat,ioriliiu ul lliu lu.rr Library. 

Tho Collogo Librarian la dhOLlly losponsiblo to Iho Principal 
tar tho oflocllve oiganisatlcn of iho Collogo Library Service 
and for Implementing Iho policy or piovldlng Library Tutorials 
for students In r wide variety of courBos. 

Application Toims may bo obtained from Di. W. W. Easton. 
Principal, Falkirk Technics College. Grangemouth Road, 
Fnlklik FK 2 BAD. Completed forma uro to be returned to the 
Principal al iho ahovo address not laior ilisn Monday. 161h 
October. 1972. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 


Education Dopailmenl. 

County Olllcea. Viewforlh. STIRLING. 


JAMES S. MELURUM. 
Dirocloi ol Education. 


SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 

School 

Librarian 

C2.100-C2.388 

Required nt Oxted Counly Secondary School. 
Applicants should be suitably qualified Chartered 
Librarians, degree qualification an advantage. 

The post will provide good opportunities for Initia- 
tive in developing the school library as a resource 
centra to meet the needs of pupils and leaching 
staff. Dulles will require close liaison wilh Ihe 
county library service. 

further particulars :,nd .'ipphivifion /mm hum 
Divisional Education Olhcor, South Eastern Divi- 
sional Exocutlvo, 123 Blackbaroagh Road. 
Rolgnfo. Closing date : 18th Octobor. 



LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

Branch Librarian Salary: E1,803-£2,3BB per annum. 
Applicants must be Chartered Librarians wilh appropriate 
experience. 

Senior Assistant 

Branch Library Salary :C1,S30-£1,B03 per annum. 
Applicants should preferably be qualified Librarians bul 
Ihose who have passed the Part 1 Library Association 
examinations may apply. 

Canvassing will disqualify. ’ ... 

Application forms and conditions of appointment obtain- 
able from the City Librarian, Central Library, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast 1. . 

Completed applications must be returned lo the under* 
algned P.O. Box 234, City Hall, Belfast BT1 5QS not later 
than 191h October, 1972. DAVID JAMISON. Town Clerk. 




(£3114 to £3528 p.a. incl.) 

Tin: Central Eloch icily Gcnnratfng Boanl. ilio lUtirruili- rd 
burly ms|)Oivsit>l 0 for uld efi 11 : powur gcnuiiiucn in Eiii|lnnd 
nn.i Walua, roituirea Cliailerod Liliraiianol | •aov'uii 
oriiaiTisif it}, ability, 10 tafcn charge uf ihc Cuniml l i>n>nv At 
Ihuii London Hnmlt|iiaileiM 

lniliih foiwmtl-looF Injj oig ar.isalion . Ihu Li br ,11 uni !•: 
losponMl'Io Im providing a ilyiwunic. uiU'qruloii seivii u in 
lira: f 4 iuirrt'*«nqincrtrs.scifntif.|s nnd udiiiinibtiav.ik iiiul t«, 
oUil-i unilswilliiniho E lot It icily Supply luduavv In 
co- operation with Inierii&l infoirrarion and u analiiiinu if* if 
and in collaboration with hbrarles nnd aihei services in ihu 
Industry end ouisido. There is a staff of B professionnl end 
10 n.jn-profossicinal assistenls, and tho gasman diets 
op port unities 10 exorcise leadorshl p and tra in in 9 . 

Candidates should have hold a responsible poM in n largo 
aiga niaailon. A scientific or anglnaarfne background and 
special library oKpsrionce would ba nn advaniaue. il is 
expected that lha succussful applicant will have hod 1 bn fit 
10 years ex|«rlenco coverings variety of library work. 

Application* slating full relevant details nnd presnni ssilary 
to the Personnel Officer (Haadquaiteis), Curilrnl Elocuinty 
Generating Board, SudbuiyHouso. 15 Ncwgnm Str.i.jt, 
London EC1A7AU,by 130cioboi 1972, Quote Rtf. 
TL/228 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
OF NORTH LONDON 

The School of Llbrarlanstiip 

Applications are invited for a teaching posl on the 

LECTURER 81 GRADE 

In the field of academic library work 

Applicant should be professionally qualified librarians wilh 
appropriate experience. Appolnlmenf on secondmont will 
be considered If desired. 

Enltuy, C2,355-E3.0B3 plus London Allowance Cl 10. 
Application forms a ml further c/efnHs are obtainable hum 
tho Secretary, The Polytechnic of Nottli London, Pi inc o at 
Wales Rond. NWS 3LB ( Tolophono 01-485 0101 J. 

Inform n I Inquiries about the post ntay bo addressed io the 
Hoad of ilio School. 207/225 Essex Road, London, N1 
3PN {tolephono 01-220 0131). 

Closing dale for applications Is S3rd October, f 072. 


Book Binder-Conservation 


PUBLIC ARCH IV E8 — GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 

3BS Wtlllngton SltflBl, 

Oitiwa, Ontario, 

Canada, KIA ON3 

SALARV SS.lZ oar hour. 

DUTIES. Under oenaral Bupervlslnn r&pnire, leaiorea end ccntoivee 
o wide variety of books. m>nuacnpte, atlaue and olhei »' cfiival dor.u- 
monla. 

ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS. Tho work requires thai an Indlvfduat 


h completion ol a recognlaed apprenticeship with apoc aura 


books, documents, records end olhor archival material. 

Good manual dexterity end medical healih era also qaaenlial mquiro- 

mente. * „ 

In iddlllon. appllcante wtll be expected to display a capaUly for 
eatabllshlng and maintaining good wQiklng relBtlansinps with tot- 
laagunaand other dBparlinenlel agonclea. 

Reaumes to be isnt u toon u poatlble lo 
Mr. J. Pldek, 

Record* Consanralton Ssollon, 

Public Archives, 

365 Wellington Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

Canada, KIA ON?, 


assified Advertisements: 


^Tirnes Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
11 er the following headings : 


Order Form 


Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the eopy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below* 

Rafui 35p per line (Mia. 70p) Bax Number 15p Extra. 


mWrS 


mtments 


Other Categories 


name 


ADDRESS 


HKRNABDOWj^jSiii^ 

teller* 


lj; , . , Books and Prints 

J LUerary 

rational ■■ • 

U" Typing Screes 

•j;- Vacant Personal ' 






Researchers 
Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 


“Jests Wanted For Sale and Wanted Theatres & Exhibitions 


CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED- 


ISSUE DATE/S. 


■ ilU.VwW tobW. 

filsftw 



a 1 ’ ne (minimum 7Qp), box number I5p 
. ' £5.50 per column inch 


ORDERS and BOX REPLIES TO i Classified Advertisement Dept., The Times l iUrarj 
Supplement, Prlnlloi House Square, London, EC4P 4DE. TeL 01-236 2000 cxI. 200. 








